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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSALTER. 


THE  main  purpose  of  this  Introduction — as  prefatory  to  the  special 
annotations  on  each  Psalm — is  to  examine  the  general  character, 
style,  and  structure  of  the  Psalter,  especially  in  relation  to  its  use  in 
the  Service  of  the  Church  in  all  ages, 

(I.)  The  Peculiar  Characteristics  of  the  Psalms.— The  Psalms 
occupy  a  peculiar  position  in  Holy  Scripture,  This  peculiarity  was 
indicated  by  the  ancient  Jewish  division  of  the  Old  Testament  (see 
Luke  xxiv.  44)  into  "the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms."  For  in 
"  the  Law  and  the  Prophets "  we  have  the  Word  of  God  to  man ;  in 
the  History  reciting  for  man's  knowledge  and  admonition  the  record 
of  His  creation  and  government  of  the  world ;  in  the  Law  and  Pro- 
phecy, revealing  to  man  His  Will,  and  through  His  Will  something  of 
His  Nature.  But  in  "the  Psalms" — primarily  in  the  Psalter  Itself^^and 
to  some  extent  in  the  other  Books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles) 
included  with  it  in  the  Jewish  division— we  have  the  answer  of  the 
human  soul  under  the  inspiration  of  God  to  the  Divine  Message.  Most 
often  that  answer  is  of  the  nature  of  simple  Adoration,  whether  in 
Confession  and  Prayer,  or  in  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  ;  sometimes  of 
meditation  and  reflection  on  God's  Word,  or  on  His  works  in  Nature 
and  History ;  sometimes  even  of  enquiry  and  remonstrance,  when 
such  meditation  has  brought  home  to  the  soul  the  sense  of  perplexity 
and  mystery  in  God's  dealings  with  man.  In  form  this  answer  of  the 
soul  clothes  itself  in  the  language  of  poetry,  but  a  poetry  of  a  singu- 
larly free  and  unartificial  type,  unlike  that  of  modern  literatures  in 
this— that  it  is  marked  not  by  formal  arrangement  of  words  in  rhyme 
or  rhythm,  but  by  a  simple  correspondence  of  ideas,  so  repeated  in 
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successive  clauses  as,  by  parallelism  or  by  antithesis,  to  illustrate  each 
other,  to  enforce  the  thought  conveyed,  and  to  impress  it  on  the 
memory.  ]  The  Psalm  thus  resembles  the  Lyric  Poetry  found  in  all 
literatures,  embodying  the  expression  of  inward  thought  and  emotion, 
as  distinct  from  the  epic  recital,  or  the  dramatic  representation,  of 
things  without.  But  it  is  notable  that,  whereas  in  many  literatures 
the  lyric  clement,  being  most  deeply  coloured  by  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  age  and  nation,  is  apt  to  be  the  most  evanescent  in  its 
vitality,  the  Psalms  have  proved  to  be  the  most  enduring  of  all  parts, 
even  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  an  expression  of  thought  and  emotion 
in  all  ages.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  It  is  that  they  deal  with 
that  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  which,  except  in  degree,  cannot 
change,  and  which  (although  in  all  points  transfigured  by  our  higher 
consciousness  of  God  through  the  light  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ)  has  been  realized  in  all  the  ages  and  races  of  Christendom  in 
the  same  essential  features,  as  by  Jewish  prophet  or  psalmist  in  his 
ancient  and  peculiar  covenant  with  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

Psalms  not  in  the  Psalter.— The  "  Psalmic  element "  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  confined  to  the  Psalter.  Psalms,  in  this  general 
sense  of  the  word,  are  found  scattered  through  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetic books.  Thus  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus  we  find  the  Psalm  of 
triumph  (Ex.  xv.  1-21)  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  Song  of 
the  Well  (Num.  xxi.  17, 18) ;  the  quotation  from  the  Song  of  the  "Wars 
of  the  Lord"  (Num.  xxi.  14, 15)  ;  and  the  magnificent  Song  of  Moses 
("  taught  to  the  children  of  Israel")  in  Deut.  xxxii.  In  Josh.  x.  13  (as 
also  in  2  Sam.  i.  18)  we  find  reference  to  the  "book  of  Jasher,"  pro- 
bably the  "book  of  the  Upright,"  a  celebration  of  the  worthies  of 
Israel,  somewhat  resembling  in  tone  the  Psalm  properly  so  called.  Tlie 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  patriotic 
hymn  of  triumph  and  rejoicing  over  victory;  the  Song  of  Hannah 
(1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  of  deep  religious  thanksgiving;  the  Elegy  of  David 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27)  of  religious  mourning.  In 
the  Book  of  Job  a  large  portion  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Psalm,  as  being 
direct  address  of  pleading  with  God  (see  chs.  iii.,  x.,  xxxi.).    Turning 
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to  the  books  included  with  the  Psalter  in  the  Jewish  division,  we  find 
grand  passages  of  didactic  and  meditative  poetry  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs (see  Prov.  i.  20-32 ;  ii.  1-22  ;  iii.  13-26);  of  allegorical  poetry  in 
Ecclesiastes  (see  Eccl.  xii.  1-7) ;  and  the  whole  of  Canticles  is  an  Idyll 
of  pastoral  life  and  love,  under  which  ancient  interpreters  delighted  to 
read  a  religious  meaning.  Interspersed  again  in  the  prophetic  books 
are  passages  virtually  Psalms ;  in  which  the  prophet  turns  from  his 
usual  task  as  messenger  of  God  to  men,  to  speak  either  for  himself  or 
for  them  to  God.  Such  is  the  song  of  thanksgiving  in  Isa.  xii. ;  the 
lamentation  of  remonstrance  in  Jer.  xx.  7-18;  the  cry  of  faith  in  the 
very  face  of  death  in  Jonah  ii.  1-9  ;  the  psalm  of  glad  resignation 
before  the  Divine  Majesty  in  Hab.  iii. ;  the  thanksgiving  of  Hezekiah 
for  restored  life  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  9-20.  The  Book  of  Lamentations  is 
one  long  Psalm  of  mourning,  full  of  Confession  and  Prayer — the 
greater  part  being  cast  into  an  acrostic  form.  Even  of  David  himself 
we  have  (2  Sam.  ^xiii.  2-6)  a  notable  Psalm — the  "  last  words  of  the 
sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel" — not  included  in  the  Psalter. 

The  Psalter  in  relation  to  Temple  Worship.— The  contents  of 
the  Psalter  were,  no  doubt,  determined  by  use  in  the  worship  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple.  Of  such  use  we  hare  traces  in  the 
record  of  the  first  dedication  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  v.  13;  vii.  3j; 
where  we  find  described  the  burst  of  instrumental  music,  with  "cym- 
bals and  psalteries,  and  harps  and  trumpets,"  from  the  Levites  "which 
were  the  singers,"  and  the  response  of  the  people,  "  Praise  the  Lord : 
for  He  is  good :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever "  (see  Ps.  cxviii.  1 ; 
cxxxvi.,  &c.).  Similarly  at  the  restorations  of  the  worship  of  the 
Temple  by  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  19,  21 ;  xxix.  27-30) 
we  find  mention  of  the  same  oft'ering  of  "praise  to  the  Lord,  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  and  of  the  Song  of  the  Lord  "  with  the 
instruments  ordained  by  David,  king  of  Israel,"  and  expressed  "  in  the 
words  of  David  and  of  Asaph  the  Seer."  Again,  in  Ezra  iii.  10  and 
Neh.  xii.  40,  45,  46,  we  find  the  revival  of  the  Psalmody  of  the  old 
Temple  made  a  prominent  part  of  the  worship,  which  hallowed  the 
building  and  dedication  of  the  new. 
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This  destination  is  also  indicated  in  the  headings  to  the  Psalms. 
These  headings — found  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  translated  in  our 
"Bible  Version  "—though  not,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  as  of  absolute 
authority,  yet  embody  ancient  and  most  interesting  traditions,  and  are 
recognised  as  of  high  historical  value.  In  these  no  less  than  fifty-five 
Psalms  are  inscribed,  "For  the  chief  Musician,"  clearly  for  use  in 
worship ;  and  (as  will  be  seen  hereafter)  several  are  attributed  to  the 
authorship  of  those,  who  are  known  to  have  been  the  heads  of  the 
families  of  the  Levites  attached  to  the  Temple.  Subsequently  the 
^almud  enumerates  particular  Psalms,  as  accompanying  particular 
sacrifices,  and  appointed,  at  least  in  the  Second  Temple,  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  particular  days.  In  the  time  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  it 
would  appear  that  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Temple  Service  regu- 
larly followed  the  meat  and  drink  offering  (which  had  been  preceded 
by  Prayers,  Readings,  and  Blessing) ;  that  for  each  of  the  six  days  of 
the  week  was  appointed  a  special  Psalm,  viz.,  Ps.  xxiv.,  xlviii.,  Ixxxii., 
xciv.,  Ixxxi.,  xciii.,  while  to  the  Sabbath  was  appropriated  Ps.  xcii., 
which  in  the  ancient  heading  bears  the  title  "A  Psalm  for  the  Sabbath 
Day."  Besides  these  there  were  Psalms  appointed  for  days  and 
occasions  of  special  solemnity ;  such  as  the  "Great  Hallel"  (Ps.  cxiii. — 
cxviii.)  at  the  chief  yearly  Festivals.  It  was  no  doubt  by  such  use  that 
the  Psalms,  beyond  all  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  became  familiar 
in  the  Jewish,  as  afterwards  in  the  Christian  Church;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  such  familiarity  that  of  all  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
two-fifths  are  taken  from  the  Psalms  alone. 

The  Hebrew  Title.— The  original  Hebrew  title  of  the  whole 
Book,  signifying  "  the  Praises,"  or  "  Songs  of  Praise,"  and  the  title 
"the  Prayers,"  which  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  ("  The  prayers  of  David  the  son 
of  Jesse  are  ended  ")  seems  to  refer  to  the  division  of  the  Psalter 
(Ps.  xlii.— Ixxii.)  then  closed,  indicate  this  origin  of  the  Psalter  itself. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  considered  strictly,  many  of  the  Psalms  do 
not  altogether  fall  under  either  category  of  praise  or  prayer.  But 
these  names  are  well  justified  by  their  use  in  worship,  of  which  the 
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higher  element,  marking  the  perfect  worship  of  Heaven,  is  Praise,  and 
the  lower  element,  belonging  to  our  present  state  of  imperfection,  is 
Prayer.  The  headings  of  special  Psalms  carry  out  this  general 
description.  Thus  some  Psalms  (as  Ps.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.)  are  "for 
Pwemembrance  " — that  is  "  Memorial "  of  prayer  and  penitence  before 
God.  Others  (as  Ps.  c.)  are  "for  Thanksgiving."  Others  again  (as 
Ps.  Ix.)  represent  the  didactic  element  in  worship.  They  are  "for 
Teaching,"  perhaps,  like  the  Song  of  Moses,  to  be  committed  to 
memory.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  names,  moreover,  given  to  particular 
Psalms  carry  out  this  last  meaning ;  as  Maschil  ("  Instruction "  or 
"  skill"  in  execution) ;  Michtam,  probably  "a  golden  Psalm,"  rendered 
in  the  Greek  version  by  a  word  signifying  "  inscription  for  a  pillar.'' 
All  these  names,  connecting  the  Psalms  with  the  worship  and 
teaching  of  the  Service  of  God,  describe  them  in  their  intrinsic 
character  and  purpose. 

The  Greek  Title.— On  the  other  hand  the  name  "Psalms,"  origi- 
nating in  the  Greek  Septuagint  version,  and  from  it  passing  into  all 
modern  European  languages,  describes  simply  their  poetical  form  and 
musical  setting,  as  "  songs  accompanied  by  stringed  instruments."  It 
is  a  historical  justification  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Service  of  God ;  and  from  the  different  headings  of  Psalms  iv.,  vi. 
("  for  strings  "),  and  Ps.  v.  ("  for  flutes  "),  it  is  clear  that  in  practice  it 
was  held  to  include  not  only  stringed  instruments,  but  also  the  wind 
instruments,  which  in  our  own  days  furnish  the  most  usual  accompani- 
ment. Some  of  the  Hebrew  designations  attached  to  special  Psalms 
mark  varieties  of  musical  style.  Thus  Shir  (see  Ps.  xlvi.)  seems  to 
mean  simply  "a  Song,"  while  Mizmor  (see  Ps.  xlviii.)  is  "a  Song 
accompanied  by  music."  Shiggaio7i  probably  is  rather  an  "Ode" 
of  more  imaginative  and  erratic  style.  (It  is  curious  that  these 
correspond  remarkably  to  the  "Psalms  and  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs,"  described  in  Eph.  v.  19,  as  belonging  to  early  Christian 
worship.)  Other  headings,  according  to  the  usual  interpretation, 
supply  other  musical  details.  In  Ps.  xlvi.,  the  word  Alamoth  ("  after 
the  manner  of  maidens")  is  thought  to  indicate  the  use  of  treble 
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voices,  and  in  Ps.  vi.  Sheminith  ("  on  the  octave  ")  the  use  of  bass. 
In  Ps.  xxii.,  xlv.,  Ivi.,  the  Hebrew  words  signifying  "  the  Hind  of  the 
Dawn,"  "  after  the  Lilies,"  and  "  the  Silent  Dove,"  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  names  of  the  tunes  to  which  these  Psalms 
were  set.  The  word  Selah,  often  interspersed,  translated  by  the  Greek 
diapsalma,  or  "  interposed  symphony,"  is  thought  to  be  the  signal 
"  Strike  up  ! "  given  for  such  musical  interlude.  All  seems  to  show 
that  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  worship  was  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
not  only  an  education  of  devotion,  but  a  training  also  in  sacred 
music. 

The  Divisions  of  the  Psalter. — This  same  use  of  the  Psalter  in 
worship  is  further  indicated  by  its  ancient  division  into  five  booka, 
each  ending  with  a  solemn  doxology.    These  books  are  as  follows  : — 

Book  I.  Ps.  i. — xli. 
Book  II.  Ps.  xlii. — Ixxii. 
Book  III.  Ps.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxix. 
Book  lY.  Ps.  xc. — cvi. 
Book  V.  Ps.  cvii. — cl. 

The  exact  number  five  may  probably  have  been  suggested  by 
analogy  with  the  five  Books  of  the  Law  and  the  five  Books  of  the 
Prophets  (the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  forming  but  one  book).  But  in 
general  these  books  appear  to  represent  a  gradual  historical  growth 
of  the  Psalter  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  organisation 
or  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  Service. 

The  First  Book  (Ps.  i. — xli.),  in  which  almost  all  the  Psalms  are 
referred  to  David,  is  by  universal  consent  believed  to  have  formed  the 
original  Psalter,  collected  by  Solomon,  to  whom  the  First  Psalm 
prefixed  to  the  book  is  traditionally  ascribed,  and  presumably  forming 
the  first  body  of  Psalms  for  use  in  the  Temple. 

The  date  of  the  Second  Book  (Ps,  xlii. — Ixxii.),  which  contains 
eighteen  Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  and  eight  to  the  "  sons  of  Korah," 
and  which  ends  with  the  words  "The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  are  ended,"  is  more  doubtful.     By  some  it  is  referred  to  the 
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days  of   Solomou ;    by  others  to  the  revivals  of  Jehoshaphat  or 
Hezekiah. 

The  Third  Book  (Ps.  Ixxiii. — Ixxxix.)  is  mainly  ascribed  to  other 
authors,  "  Asaph,"  and  "  the  sons  of  Korah,"  and  is  evidently  of  later 
formation.  From  the  labours  of  collection  ascribed  to  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  in  Pro  v.  xxv.  1,  and  the  mention  in  the  record  of  Hezekiah's 
Services  of  "the  words  of  David  and  Asaph  the  Seer"  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  30),  it  has  been  thought  by  many  that  the  formation  both  of 
this  and  of  the  preceding  book  belongs  to  his  time. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  (Ps.  xc. — cvi.,  and  cvii. — cl.)  are 
generally  referred  to  a  later  date,  probably  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Exiles  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Except  seventeen  Psalms 
ascribed  to  David,  one  to  Moses,  and  one  to  Solomon,  they  are  anony- 
mous ;  and  most  of  the  book,  especially  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (Ps.  cxx. 
— cxxxiv.),  and  such  Psalms  as  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  evidently  belong  to  the 
return  from  Exile. 

It  has  been  contended  by  many  that  some  of  the  Psalms  are  of 
still  later  date,  belonging  even  to  Maccabean  times.  But  the  evidence 
for  this  supposition,  which  contradicts  the  constant  Jewish  tradition 
of  the  close  of  the  Canon  in  the  generation  after  the  completion  of 
the  Eestoration,  appears  to  be  insufficient. 

.  (This  division  accounts  for  the  fact  that  some  Psalms  are  repeated. 
Thus  Ps.  xiv.  (in  the  Bible  Version)  in  the  First  Book,  and  Ps.  liii.  in 
the  Second  Book  are  nearly  identical ;  Ps.  Ixx.  in  the  Second  Book  is 
a  repetition  of  Ps.  xl.  16-21  in  the  First ;  andPs.  cviii.  in  the  Fifth 
Book  is  made  up  of  passages  from  Ps.  Ix.  and  Ivii.  in  the  Second 
Book.) 

Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  Psalms. — It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  some  clue  to  the  relative  date  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Psalter 
would  be  gained  from  the  well-known  distinction  between  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  Psalms — that  is,  the  Psalms  in  which  the 
more  ancient  and  general  name  of  God  {Elohim)  is  used,  and  those 
in  which  it  is  replaced  by  the  later  and  more  distinctive  title  of 
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Jehovah.  But  on  examination  this  idea  breaks  utterly  down.  The 
Psalms  of  David,  which  are  the  earliest,  and  the  latest  Psalms  in  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Books,  are  Jehovistic ;  while  the  Psalms  of  Asaph 
and  the  sons  of  Korah  are  Elohistic.  The  distinction  is  probably  due 
merely  to  difference  of  authorship,  or  possibly  difference  of  occasion 
and  character ;  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  whatever,  historical 
or  theoretical,  why  the  two  names  should  not  have  been  used  side 
by  side. 

(11.)  Authorship  of  the  Psalms. — This  gradual  formation  of  the 
Psalter  stretches  over  a  period  of  about  five  hundred  years.  The 
Psalms  are  the  work  of  many  ages  and  many  authors  ;  their  general 
unity  of  tone  and  character  belongs  to  their  unity  of  Inspiration  and 
purpose.  About  a  third  of  the  Psalms  are  anonymous.  The  ancient 
headings  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  refer  the  other  two-thirds  to  various 
authors.  Of  these,  seventy-three  (Ps.  iii. — ix. ;  xi. — xxxii. ;  xxxv. — 
xli.  ;  li. — Ixv. ;  Ixviii. — Ixx.  ;  Ixxxvi,,  ci.,  ciii. ;  cvii. — ex.  ;  cxxii., 
cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii. ;  cxxxviii. — cxlv.)  are  ascribed  to  David  ;  two 
(Ps.  Ixxii.,  cxxvii.)  to  Solomon ;  one  (Ps.  xc.)  to  Moses.  Of  the  rest, 
twelve  (Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii. — Ixxxiii.)  are  attributed  to  "  Asaph,"  described 
in  1  Chron.  vi.  39  as  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Levites  descended 
from  Gershom  the  son  of  Levi,  which  was  one  of  the  three  families  set 
by  David  "  over  the  Service  of  Song."  He  seems  to  have  stood  out 
with  special  prominence  as  "  the  chief  musician ; ''  so  that  in  Ezra 
ii.  41  "  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  seem  equivalent  to  "  the  singers."  To  the 
second  of  these  families  descended  from  Kohath,  son  of  Levi,  but 
called  "the  sons  of  Korah"  (grandson  of  Kohath),  are  ascribed 
twelve  Psalms  (Ps.  xlii.— xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.),  of 
which  one  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.)  is  referred  to  Heman,  their  head,  contem- 
porary with  Asaph.  To  Ethan,  the  corresponding  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Merarites,  is  ascribed  one  Psalm  (Ps.  Ixxxix.). 

The  literal  accuracy  of  these  ascriptions  has  been  matter  of  con- 
troversy ;  some  have  thought  that  a  Psalm  "  of  David  "  or  "  of  Asaph" 
may  indicate  only  composition  "  after  the  manner  of  David  "  or  "  of 
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Asaph."  But  although  in  some  instances  there  seems  considerable 
evidence  of  later  date,  yet  in  most  cases  the  ascription  is  probably 
correct.  Possibly  some  of  the  ancient  Psalms  (as  those  ascribed  to 
David)  inserted  in  the  last  book,  may  in  their  present  form  have 
passed  through  later  hands  ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  ancient 
versions  the  names  of  later  prophets  (Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah) 
are  subjoined  to  the  name  of  David. 

Psalms  of  David.— Of  the  Psalms  of  David  not  a  few  can  be 
referred,  either  by  inscription  or  by  strong  internal  evidence,  to 
various  periods  of  his  life.  These  references  are  examined  in  detail 
in  the  annotations  to  each  Psalm ;  a  few,  however,  may  be  noticed 
here. 

Some  belong  to  the  period  of  his  early  life  till  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  Of  these  Ps.  viii.  (the  contemplation  of  the  heavens), 
Ps.  xxiii.  ("  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd "),  and  Ps.  xviii.  (the  vision  of 
God  in  the  storm),  breathe  the  associations  of  his  early  shepherd  life. 
The  rest  are  of  the  days  of  flight  and  exile.  Ps.  vii.  belongs  to 
some  persecution  by  "  Gush  the  Benjamite  ; "  Ps.  lix.  describes  the 
time  when  the  bloodhounds  of  Saul  were  watching  his  house  ;  Ps.  Hi. 
denounces  the  malice  of  Doeg  at  the  time  of  David's  flight ;  Ps.  xxxiv. 
(as  also  perhaps  xxxv.)  praises  God  for  deliverance,  when  he  feigned 
madness  before  Achish ;  Ps.  Ivi.,  also  composed  in  Gath,  is  a  Psalm 
of  anxiety  and  cry  for  help  ;  Ps.  liv.  describes  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul  when  the  Ziphites  betrayed  him  ;  Ps.  Ivii.  and  cxlii.,  composed 
"in  the  cave"  of  AduUam  or  Engedi,  alternate  between  sense  of 
danger  and  confidence  of  faith  in  God.  Through  these  it  has  been 
remarked  that  there  run  certain  general  characteristics — an  abruptness 
and  vividness  of  style,  a  strong  sense  of  innocence,  a  certain  fierceness 
of  wrath  against  his  enemies,  and  an  almost  unclouded  trust  in  God. 

The  second  class  of  Psalms  refer  to  the  period  of  his  greatness  and 
prosperity.  With  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  it  is  impossible  not 
to  associate  Ps.  xxiv.  ("  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates  ")  and  Ps.  xv. 
("Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord") ;  possibly  to  this 
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time,  perhaps  more  probably  to  the  dedication  Festival  of  Solomon, 
belongs  the  magnificent  Psalm  Ixviii.  ("  Let  God  arise "),  taking  its 
motto  from  the  words  used  at  the  setting  out  of  the  Ark  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Num.  X.  35).  Ps.  Ix.  marks  the  decisive  struggle  against  the 
Syrians  (see  2  Sam.  x.  6-19).  To  the  completion  of  victories  (see 
2  Sam.  xxii.  1)  clearly  belongs  Ps.  xviii. — a  Te  Deum  of  trium- 
phant thanksgiving  ("  I  will  praise  thee,  0  God,  my  strength  ")  ;  and 
perhaps  also  Ps.  xx.  and  xxi.,  full  of  trust  in  God  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  and  of  the  blessing  and  triumph  of  the  King.  To  the  time 
of  the  promise  of  "the  sure  mercies  of  David"  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-27), 
Ps.  ex.  ("  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord  ")  must  be  referred.  Ps.  ci.  (the 
king's  vow  of  mercy  and  judgment)  marks  the  same  time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  in  the  favour  of  God.  Perhaps  to  this  time  also 
belongs  Ps.  xxx.,  connected  in  the  heading  with  the  "  Dedication 
of  the  House,'  either  his  own  house,  or  (as  Jewish  tradition  has  it) 
the  site  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah  after  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  In  all  these  may  be  noted  greater  perfection  and  maturity 
of  style,  a  more  kingly  tone  of  dignity,  and  a  deeper  thought  and 
intensity  of  devotion. 

Other  Psalms  again  belong  to  the  last  period  of  decline  and  decay 
after  his  great  sin.  Ps.  li.  declares  itself  expressly  as  the  outpouring 
of  godly  sorrow,  not  without  hope,  in  the  hour  of  his  repentance ;  and 
possibly  to  the  same  time  may  be  referred  Ps.  xxxii.,  "  Blessed  is  he 
whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven."  Ps.  vi.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  xli.,  are 
all  similarly  Psalms  of  deep  self-abasement  and  sorrow,  indicating 
apparently  special  sickness  and  suffering,  and  full  of  marked  reference 
to  treason  of  trusted  friends.  They  may  well  belong  to  the  time  of 
weakness  and  decay  before  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  indicate 
the  treachery  of  false  friends  like  Ahithophel.  Ps.  iii.  is  expressly 
referred  to  the  flight  from  Absalom ;  and  Ps.  Ixiii.  to  the  first  halt  in 
the  "  wilderness  of  Judah."  Through  all  there  runs  a  deeper  and 
sadder  tone,  pathetic  in  sense  of  weakness  and  suffering,  but  yet  with 
an  underlying  peace  and  hope.  Like  a  gleam  at  sunset,  after  these 
come  the  "  last  words  of  David,"  not  included  in  the  Psalter  (2  Sam. 
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xxiii.  2-5),  full  of  the  sense  of  the  unfailing  glory  and  strength  of 
righteousness,  and  the  trust,  even  in  defect  therefrom,  in  the  sure 
promise  of  God. 

Psalms  of  Asaph.— The  Psalms  of  Asaph  (whatever  be  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  title)  have  certainly  marked  characteristics  of  their 
own.  They  use  the  general  name  Elohim,  instead  of  the  deeper  and 
more  awful  name  Jehovah.  They  dwell  especially  (see  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15; 
Ixxxi.  5  ;  Ixxx.  1)  on  "Joseph"  and  Israel,  as  distinct  from  Judah, 
and  in  the  last  case  on  "Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasses,"  the 
tribes  of  the  western  camp  in  the  wilderness,  close  to  which  the 
Gershonite  Levites  pitched  (see  Num.  ii.  18-24 ;  iii.  28) ;  and  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  67,  68  on  the  transference  of  the  supremacy  from  Ephraim 
to  Judah.  They  seem  to  have  a  meditative  and  thoughtful  cast ;  as 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  putting  before  us  the  great  problem  of  God's  moral 
government,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Job  ;  and  in  the 
grand  Psalm  1.,  urging  the  true  spirituality  of  sacrifice  and  of  covenant 
with  God.  They  have  frequently  a  national  character,  of  lamentation 
in  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  Ixxix.,  Ixxx.,  of  triumph  in  Ps.  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,  Ixxxi.  One 
is  the  first  great  historical  Psalm  (Ps.  Ixxviii.),  surveying  the  story  of 
Israel  from  the  Exodus  to  the  choice  of  David.  Similarly  Ps.  Ixxxiii., 
in  prayer  against  a  confederacy  of  enemies,  chronicles  God's  deliver- 
ance from  Sisera  and  from  Midian  in  the  ancient  days  of  Gideon. 
Another  is  a  grave  didactic  admonition  (Ps.  Ixxxii.)  to  the  judges  of 
Israel.  If  they  have  not  the  depth  and  vigour  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  they  suit  well  the  grave  authoritative  character  of  the  chief 
of  the  Levites  and  "  the  seer." 

Psalms  of  the  Sons  of  Korah. — The  Psalms  of  this  family  of 

Levites,   and    Heman  their  chief  (Ps.   xlii. — xlix.,  Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv., 

Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.),  are,  as  perhaps  might  be  expected,  in  the  main 

Psalms  not  so  much  of  personal  devotion,  as  of  national  and  ecclesi- 

j  astical  feeling,  looking  to  God  especially  as  the  King  of  Israel.    Thus 

I  Ps.  xliv.  is  the  cry  to  God  in  some  national  disaster  ;  Ps.  xlvi.,  xlvii., 

j  xlviii.  form  a  group  of  thanksgivings  to  "  God  our  hope  and  strength  " 

I  in  the  hour  of  deliverance,  w^hen  "  He  goes  up  with  the  sound  of  the 
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trumpet,"  and  "  reigns  over  the  heathen  from  His  holy  seat."    Ps.  xlv. 

is  a  Marriage  Hymn  (probably  at  the  wedding  of  Solomon) ;   Ps. 

Ixxxiv.  ("  0  how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings  ")  is  a  song  of  devotion  in 

the  Temple ;   Ps.  Ixxxv.  a  thanksgiving  to  God  for  "  turning  away 

captivity ; "  and  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  a  song  of  the  glory  of  Zion  "  above  all 

dwellings  of  Jacob."   But  in  this  group  there  are  some  deeply  personal 

\  Psalms,  one  of  which  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.)  is  ascribed  expressly  to  Heman. 

\  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.  (which  form  really  one  Psalm)  express  the  longing  for 

God  in  exile  from  Him,  with  the  burden,  "  Why  art  thou  so  cast 

down,  0  my  soul  .  .  .  Put  thy  trust  in  God."    Ps.  xlix.  is  a  pensive 

meditation  on  the  vanity  and  transitoriuess  of  all  mortal  things. 

i  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  (greatly  resembling  some  notable  passages  in  the  Book  of 

\  Job)  is  the  cry  of  the  dark  hour,  in  sense  Qf  present  sorrow,  and  in 

1  terror  of  the  shadowy  mystery  of  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  and 

1  yet  in  a.  sad  but  stedfast  trust  in  God.    All  three  bear  so  strong  a 

personal  impress  of  pensiveness  and  of  intense  but  not  unclouded 

faith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  all  to  one  author. 

These  are  closed  by  a  long  Psalm  of  Et.hax,  head  of  the  sons  of 
Merari  (Ps.  Ixxxix),  pleading  the  covenant  of  the  sure  mercies  of 
David,  and  crying  out  through  it  for  deliverance  from  humiliation 
and  the  burden  of  God's  displeasure. 

j      (III.)  Later  groups  of  Psalms.— Other  marked  groups,  though 

;  not  ascribed  to  any  particular  authors,  may  also  be  noted.    Thus 

1  Ps.  xci. — c.  have  been  thought  to  form  a  group,  some  of  the  Psalms 

\  being  actually  connected  together  in  the  MSS. ;  and  in  these  certain 

Jstriking  similarities  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  have 

been  pointed  out.      (See  the  Introduction  to  the  Psalter  in  the 

Speaker's  Commentary/.)    They  are  almost  entirely  Psalms  of  glad 

confidence  and  thanksgiving.     Ps.  xci.  breathes  the  faith  in  Him 

"  who  gives  His  angels  charge  over  us  ; "  Ps.  xcii.  (a  "  Psalm  for  the 

Sabbath")  declares  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  praise  and  bless  God ; 

Ps.  xciii.,  xcvii.,  xcix.,  are  all  Psalms  of  Adoration,  proclaiming  that 

"  the  Lord  is  King "  over  Israel  and  over  all  the  earth ;  Ps.  xciv. 

is  a  confident  invocation  of  Him  "to  whom  vengeance  belongeth ;" 


r 
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Ps.  xcv.  is  the  great  Psalm  of  Invitation  to  the  Worship  of  the  Lord, 
our  Creator  and  our  Father ;  Ps.  xcvi.,  xcviii,  call  on  us  to  "  sing  to 
the  Lord  the  new  Song  "  before  the  heathen  and  over  all  the  earth ; 
and  Ps.  c.  is  the  traditional  Psalm  of  Jubilation  to  God,  because  He 
is  good  and  "  His  merc}^  endures  from  generation  to  generation." 

A  similar  group  of  Psalms  are  those  usually  called  the  Great 
Hallel  (cxiii.— cxviii.)  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  three  great  Festivals, 
and  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  These  are  naturally  Psalms  of  Thanks- 
giving to  the  Lord  for  the  House  of  Israel,  and  for  the  Priesthood, 
"  the  House  of  Aaron,"  with  constant  remembrance  of  His  mercies  of 
old.  The  first  two  Psalms  (cxiii.,  cxiv.),  sung  together  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  Passover  Feast,  are  simply  an  ascription  of  Praise  to  the 
Lord  as  the  protector  of  the  lowly,  with  reminiscences  of  the  going 
forth  of  the  Presence  of  the  Lord,  "  when  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt." 
The  last  four  (Ps.  cxv. — cxviii.),  sung  together  at  a  later  stage,  begin 
(Ps.  cxv.)  with  a  contrast  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lord  with  the  vanity 
of  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  and  an  exultant  confidence  in  His  pro- 
mised blessing.  Then  (Ps.  cxvi.)  follows  an  expression  of  faith,  even 
out  of  affliction  and  perplexity,  an  enquiry  "What  can  I  render  to  the 
Lord,"  and  an  offering  to  Him  of  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  To 
this  succeeds  (in  Ps.  cxvii.)  a  short  concluding  burst  of  Praise  to  the 
Lord  before  all  nations.  Finally,  Ps.  cxviii.— the  "  Hosanna  "  Psalm, 
especially  appropriated  to  the  exuberant  thanksgiving  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  from  which  the  cries  of  welcome  at  Our  Lord's  triumphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem  were  taken— presents  in  dramatic  vividness  the 
picture  of  a  king,  coming  with  his  train  to  the  Temple,  welcomed  by 
the  Priests  from  within,  and  surrounded  by  the  shouts  of  the  people 
from  without,  which  hail  him  "  who  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord," 
and  finally  entering  into  the  Temple  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  as 
his  God.  The  whole  form  a  magnificent  group  of  Psalms  of  Ador- 
ation and  Praise,  belonging  in  measure  to  the  earthly  kingdom,  in 
perfection  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Another  equally  remarkable  group  is   the    series  of   Songs  of 
Degrees — that  is  properly,  "Songs  of  the  Ascents."    This  title  is 
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considered  by  some  interpreters  to  describe  a  certain  regular  grada- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  Psalms.  But  it  is  more  usually  interpreted 
either  (as  in  the  LXX.)  of  Psalms  sung  on  the  broad  "  steps  "  of  the 
Temple  (with  the  number  of  which  the  number  of  the  Psalms  (fifteen) 
curiously  corresponds),  or  of  "  Songs  of  the  Goings  up  "  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  Temple,  collected  or  composed  in  the  gladness  of  its  restoration 
after  the  Captivity.  These  are  Psalms  cxx. — cxxxiv. ;  four  ascribed  to- 
David  (Ps.  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.),  one  to  Solomon  (Ps.  cxxvii.) ; 
but  mostly  of  later  date.  They  seem  to  fall  into  lesser  groups,  through 
which,  amidst  much  variety  of  tone  and  idea,  we  trace  indications  of 
their  general  purpose.  Thus  Ps.  cxx.  is  the  utterance  of  the  Pilgrim, 
who  dwells  amidst  men  of  contention,  and  longs  for  peace  in  God ;  in 
Ps.  cxxi.  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  and  feels  God's 
protection  day  and  night  in  his  approach  to  it;  in  Ps.  cxxii.  he  stands 
in  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  glad  to  enter  into  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
and  praying  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  Ps.  cxxiii.  is  a  cry  of 
one  despised  and  oppressed ;  Ps.  cxxiv.  (ascribed  to  David)  of  one 
against  whom  the  waves  of  enmity  break,  but  who  is  delivered  by  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth ;  yet  in  Ps.  cxxv.  he  looks  on  Jerusalem  sur- 
rounded by  the  mountains,  seeing  in  its  position  a  type  of  the  encom- 
passing protection  of  God ;  and  in  Ps.  cxxvi.  exults  in  the  turning  of 
the  Captivity  of  Zion,  by  which  they  who  have  sown  in  tears  now  reap 
in  joy.  Then  the  more  reflective  Ps.  cxxvii.  (ascribed  to  Solomon)  is 
the  declaration  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  care,  unless  the  Lord  build 
the  house  and  keep  the  city ;  succeeded  by  Ps.  cxxviii.,  a  Psalm  of 
domestic  joy  and  blessing  for  all  who  fear  the  Lord.  Next  we  find  a 
group  of  sadder  tone ;  Ps.  cxxix.  is  the  prayer  of  the  soul,  persecuted 
but  not  forsaken,  to  the  Lord,  who  will  confound  the  enemies  of  His 
people ;  Ps.  cxxx.  (the  De  Frofundis)  is  a  cry  of  patient  faith  out  of 
the  very  depths  of  sorrow  and  death ;  and  Ps.  cxxxi.  thiows  the  soul, 
like  the  "soul  of  the  weaned  child,"  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Lord. 
Lastly,  we  have  in  Ps.  cxxxii.  the  remembrance  of  the  longing  of 
David  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord,  of  the  sure  promise  given  to 
him,  and  the  abundant  blessing  on  priests  and  people  in  the  Temple ; 
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Ps.  cxxxiii.  dwells  on  the  glory  of  godly  unity ;  and  Ps.  cxxxiv.  is  the 
final  burst  of  praise  and  blessing  from  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Besides  these  well-marked  groups,  there  is  an  interesting  succession 
of  Psalms  (cii. — cvii.),  broken  indeed  by  the  division  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Books,  but  certainly  having  a  remarkable  coherence  of  idea. 
Thus  Psalms  cii.,  ciii.  are  the  Psalms  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  one  of  "  the  afflicted  pouring  out  his  complaint  before  the 
Lord,"  and  ending  in  faith  in  the  Unchangeable  God;  the  other  of 
unclouded  joy,  praising  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits,  especially  for 
His  forgiveness,  forbearance,  and  sympathy  towards  His  weak  and 
sinful  children.  Ps.  civ.  is  the  great  "Psalm  of  Nature,"  following 
with  wonder  and  thankfulness  the  marvellous  order  of  Creation,  and 
seeing  God  everywhere  in  His  works.  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.  are  "  Psalms  of 
History,"  tracing  out,  from  Abraham  to  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  the 
wandering  life  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  history  of  the  people  in 
Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  Promised  Land,  the  goodness  of 
God,  prevailing  over  the  weakness  and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  Ps.  cvii. 
is  the  ''Psalm  of  Life" — a  series  of  pictures  of  life's  emergencies  and 
trials,  in  exile,  captivity,  sickness,  danger  on  the  sea,  fruitfulness  or 
famine— rnot  perhaps  without  reference  to  the  history  of  Israel,  but 
embracing  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  as  such,  and  ending  each 
section  with  the  burden,  "0  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness  !"| 

The  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church.— Such  were  the  original  pur- 
pose and  general  character  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church.  It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  element  of  the 
Old  Testament,  they  told  on  the  spiritual  education  of  individuals,  and 
the  religious  faith  and  character  of  the  nation.  Tliey  were  the  inspired 
response  to  the  Prophetic  teaching,  showing  the  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  the  message  of  God.  Thus,  if  it  was  a  part  of  tlie  Prophetic 
mission  to  teach  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God  in  the  spirit  and  not  in 
the  letter,  through  love  and  not  through  fear,  what  can  express  the 
acceptance  of  that  teaching  more  remarkably  than  the  reiterated 
delight  in  "the  statutes,"  "the  commandments,"  "the  testimonies," 
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which  pervades  the  great  cxix.  Psalm'?  If  the  Prophet  taught  the 
spiritual  sacrifice  of  the  soul,  as  contrasted  with  mere  outward  sacrifice 
and  worship  (as,  for  example,  in  Isa.  i.  10-20;  Mic.  vi.  6-8),  the  Psalms 
are  the  expression  of  desire  to  offer  from  the  heart  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  1.  7-15),  of  penitence  (Ps.  li.  16, 17),  and  of  obedience 
(Ps.  xl.  8-13).  If  again  the  Prophet  had  to  exalt  Jehovah,  as  the  only 
true  King  of  Israel,  of  whom  eartlily  kings  were  but  the  vicegerents, 
and  to  show  that  the  strength  of  Israel  lay  in  no  material  power,  but 
in  faithfulness  to  this  religious  allegiance,  the  Psalms  (see  Ps.  xx.,  xxi., 
Ivii.,  ci.)  are  full  of  the  heartiest  acknowledgment  of  this  spiritual 
loyalty  from  kings  and  people  alike.  If  the  Prophets  in  their  ministry 
to  the  future  had  to  keep  alive  faith  in  the  great  Promise  to  Abraham 
and  to  David,  by  preparing  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Psalms, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  are  full  of  Messianic  anticipation,  through 
the  sense  of  that  communion  of  humanity  with  God,  of  which  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  perfection.  Everywhere  the 
Psalm,  like  the  Prophecy,  is  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  soul  and  of  the  devotion  of  the  soul  to  Him.  It  may  dwell  on  the 
outward  history  of  the  chosen  people  (Ps.  Ixxviii.,  cv.,  cvi.) ;  it  may 
contemplate  God  in  Nature  and  Life  (Ps.  civ.,  cvii.) ;  it  may  extol  the 
glory  of  the  Law  and  the  beauty  of  worship  (Ps.  cxix.,  Ixxxiv.,  xcii.). 
But  the  true  essence  of  the  Psalm  comes  out  most  emphatically  in  such 
consciousness  of  the  Presence  of  God  to  the  soul,  as  is  expressed  in 
Ps.  cxxxix.,  and  in  the  "  thirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the  living  God," 
which  breathes  in  Ps.  xlii.,  Ixiii.  In  it  is  expressed  the  vital  principle 
of  true  spiritual  religion. 

(IV.)  The  Psalms  in  the  Christian  Church.— Hence  it  was  but 
natural  that  from  Jewish  usage  the  Psalms  should  pass  into  the 
public  and  private  devotion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  first 
account  given  us  of  an  assembly  of  the  disciples,  we  find  a  quotation 
from  Ps.  Ixix.  25  rise  at  once  to  the  lips  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  i.  20) 
in  his  address  to  the  brethren;  we  find  that  Ps.  xvi.  8-11,  and  Ps. 
ex,  1,  2,  supply  the  prophecies  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  on 
which  he  dwells  in  his  first  Sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost ;  and  in 
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the  first  record  of  united  Christian  worship  it  is  Ps.  ii.  which  sug- 
gests the  idea  and  form  of  the  prayer.  The  passages  (in  Eph.  v.  19  ; 
Col.  iii.  16)  which  suggest  to  Christians  the  "  speaking  to  themselves/' 
and  "  admonishing  one  another,"  in  "  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  ;^'  the  command,  "Is  any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms"  (James 
V.  13) ;  even  the  complaint,  "  Every  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a  doctrine" 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26)— all  clearly  indicate  a  free  use  of  the  Psalms  in  public 
and  private  devotion.  These  indications  of  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic 
age  naturally  lead  on  to  countless  passages  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  which  show  how  principal  a  place  was  occupied  by  the  Psalms 
in  the  worship  and  in  the  teaching  of  subsequent  ages ;  till  at  last,  with 
the  Canticles  and  the  later  Hymns,  catching  to  some  degree  their 
inspiration  from  them,  they  may  be  said  to  have  moulded  the  whole 
of  the  element  of  Praise  and  Thanksgiving  in  the  Services  of  the 
Church. 

Liturgical  Arrangements  of  the  Psalter.— Subsequently  we  find 
elaborate  arrangements  of  the  Psalms  for  continual  use,  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  evidently  independent,  though  not  so  wholly 
dissimilar  as  to  obliterate  some  community  of  principal  features.  In 
the  Western  Church,  with  which  we  are  especially  concerned,  the 
theory  of  the  various  arrangements  of  the  Psalms  was  that,  although 
not  in  order  of  succession,  and  not  without  some  repetitions,  the  whole 
Psalter  should  be  sung  weekly ;  that  on  the  numerous  holy -days,  festal 
or  penitential,  special  selections  should  supersede  the  regular  Psalms 
of  the  day ;  and  that  of  all  the  Occasional  Services  appropriate  Psalms 
should  form  a  prominent  part.  With  the  Psalms  were  used  "Anti- 
phons,"  or  responses  of  Prayer  and  Praise.  These  were  originally 
designed  to  lay  hold  of  the  main  idea  of  each  Psalm,  with  a  view  to 
its  better  adaptation  to  Christian  worship.  In  fact,  the  Gloria  Patri, 
used  from  old  times  in  the  West  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm,  in  the  East 
at  the  end  of  each  group  of  Psalms,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
striking  and  universal  specimen  of  such  Antiphons.  But  in  practice, 
so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  public  services  were  concerned,  the  complaint 
of  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  was  well  founded:  "Not- 
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withstanding  that  the  ancient  Fathers  have  divided  the  Psalms  into 
seven  portions,  whereof  every  one  was  called  a  nocturn ;  now  of  late 
times  a  few  of  them  have  been  daily  said  and  the  rest  utterly 
omitted;"  and  the  Antiphons,  beautiful  in  themselves,  were  often 
irrelevant,  rather  obscuring  tlian  elucidating  the  sense  of  the  Psalms. 
Happily  in  the  various  Primers  selections  from  Psalms  were  found 
in  English,  containing  among  others  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms, 
the  "  Psalms  of  Degrees,"  the  "  Psalms  of  the  Passion,"  &c. ;  and 
these  were,  no  doubt,  largely  used  in  the  devotions  of  the  people 
both  at  Church  and  at  home. 

The  Prayer  Book  Arrangement.— In  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549,  in 
this  point,  as  in  all  others,  resolution  was  talieu  to  simplify  the 
previous  elaborate  arrangements,  with  a  view  to  form  Services  of 
really  Common  Prayer,  and  to  provide  for  such  regularity  of  recita- 
tion as  should  make  the  whole  Psalter  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
people.  This  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  monthly  for  the  weekly 
recitation  of  the  Psalter,  the  Psalms  being  sung  in  strict  order  of 
succession,  and  a  moderate  number  assigned  to  each  Morning  and 
Evening  Service.  With  a  view  better  to  preserve  this  principle  of 
regularity,  and  under  the  idea  that  "Anthems,  Ptesponds,  and 
Invitatories "  "did  break  the  continued  course  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,"  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book,  instead  of  simpli- 
fying them,  struck  all  out,  often  with  loss  of  much  beauty  and 
instructiveness.  At  the  same  time,  retaining  the  use  of  appropriate 
Psalms  in  the  Occasional  Services,  they  considerably  reduced  their 
number.  Similarly,  while  keeping  to  the  principle  of  Special  Selec- 
tions of  Psalms  for  solemn  occasions,  they  restricted  this  interference 
with  the  regular  arrangement  to  the  four  gi*eat  Festivals — Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide  (to  which  in  1559  the  two  chief 
Fasts,  Ash-Wednesday  and  Good  Friday,  were  added) ;  and,  even  in 
regard  to  Psalms  occupying  the  place  of  Canticles  in  the  Daily 
Services  (such  as  Ps.  xcv.),  provided  very  carefully  against  any  chance 
of  repetition.  Subsequently  the  Psalms  used  specially  as  Introits  in 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1549  were  struck  out.    In  fact,  in  the  Psalms,  even 
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more  than  in  the  Lessons,  the  principle  of  regularity  has  been  allowed 
complete  predominance,  and  speciality  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  appropriateness  of  our  Services  to  particular  occasions 
may  have  been  impaired  thereby;  but  the  desired  result  has  cer- 
tainly followed  in  the  wide  extension  of  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
Psalter  by  all  classes  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

(V.)  The  Christian  use  of  the  Psalms. — With  this  familiar  use 
of  the  Psalter  as  a  treasure-house  of  Christian  thought  and  devotion 
are  closely  connected  two  questions  of  great  interest. 

Their  Evangelical  Character. — The  former  of  these,  indeed, 
bears  directly  on  the  propriety  of  the  use  itself.  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalter,  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  Old  Covenant,  so  far  "Evangelical" 
that  it  can  rightly  express  the  religious  life  of  Christians  under  the 
New '?  The  practice  of  ages  has,  indeed,  unhesitatingly  answered 
the  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Psalms  already  noticed — the  profound  sense  of  a  spiritual  Communion 
with  a  God,  who  has  Covenant  with  man,  and  on  whom  the  soul  can 
rest  with  an  absolute  trust — may  well  justify  the  answer.  In  our 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  conception  on  which  the 
Psalms  rest,  we  may  even  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  their 
inspired  meaning  than  those  who  first  heard  or  sang  them,  and  so 
may  claim  them  as  not  less,  but  more,  properly  our  own.  But,  while 
this  is  true  in  the  main,  yet  still  in  many  points  we  have  to  do  what 
the  appending  of  the  Gloria  to  each  Psalm  may  be  held  to  symbolize 
—that  is,  to  translate  them  into  the  fuller  and  higher  language  of  the 
Gospel.  For  of  them,  as  of  all  other  parts  of  the  ancient  system,  it  is 
true  that  "the  Law"— the  old  Covenant— "  made  nothing  perfect." 
Thus,  for  example,  in  relation  to  the  future  life,  this  imperfection 
is  marked  by  the  alternation  of  the  sure  confidence  of  Ps.  xvi.  that 
*'God  will  not  leave  the  soul  in  hell,"  with  the  bewilderment  of 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  in  regard  of  the  "  land  where  all  things  "—even  God's 
glory— would  seem  "to  be  forgotten."  It  is  an  imperfection  which, 
except  in  dark  hours  of  passing  despondency,  none  should  feel,  for 
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whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light."  Again,  in  the  relation  to  God,  while  there  is  less  profound 
sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  man  to  assert  innocence  and  challenge 
judgment  than  belongs  to  the  fuller  conception  which  the  Christian 
has  of  "  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  yet— strange  as  this  may 
seem— there  is  also  a  less  complete  subordination  of  the  spirit  of  fear 
and  awe  to  love,  than  belongs  to  such  consciousness  of  God's  love  to 
us,  as  is  breathed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Komans,  or  by  St.  John  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  first  Epistle. 
Still  more  evidently  in  relation  to  man,  the  fierceness  of  the  "  Impre- 
catory Psalms"  (see  Ps.  xxxv.  4-8;  Ixix.  22-28  ;  cix.  6-20),  crying 
out  for  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  the  Psalmist,  as  enemies  of 
goodness  and  of  God,  belongs  to  the  "  spirit  of  Elias  "  rather  than  the 
"  spirit  of  Christ."  So  the  last  martyr  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20-22)  died  with  the  cry,  "  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require 
it,"  the  first  martyr  of  the  New  with  the  prayer  of  forgiveness, 
"Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge"  (Acts  vii.  60).  It  is  eternally 
right  to  hate  sin,  to  long  for  and  trust  in  retribution,  to  rejoice  in 
believing  that  the  enemies  of  God  must  fall.  But  Our  Lord  has 
taught  us,  while  we  hate  the  sin,  to  love  the  sinner,  while  we  look  for 
Judgment,  to  leave  it  wholly  to  God's  Righteousness  and  Mercy,  and 
to  beware  of  thinking  that  the  enemies  of  God's  servants  are  neces- 
sarily enemies  of  God  Himself.  In  these  things,  and  such  things  as 
these,  it  is  right  to  read  the  Psalms  (as  probably  we  mostly  do  half- 
unconsciously)  in  the  light  of  the  word  and  the  grace  of  Christ, 
scattering  whatever  is  in  them  of  darkness  and  imperfection,  and 
transfiguring  their  brightness  into  a  diviner  beauty. 

Their  Messianic  Witness.— The  other  question  is  of  less  practical 
urgency,  though  hardly  of  less  religious  interest.  How  far  are  these 
Psalms  Messianic  1  How  far  did  they,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
foreshadow  the  true  Christ "? 

Here  also  Christian  tradition  has  pronounced  a  similar  affirmative ; 
and  has  pushed,  even  to  the  verge  of  fanciful  exaggeration,  its  instinc- 
tive consciousness  of  this  witness  to  Christ  in  the  Psalter.    That  in 
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some  sense  there  is  Messianic  anticipation  in  the  Psalter  is  absolutely 
certain,  as  by  the  imdoubting  belief  of  the  Jews  before  Our  Lord 
came,  so  by  the  express  claim  of  Himself  (see,  for  example.  Matt, 
xxii.  42)  and  His  Apostles  (see  Acts  ii.  25-35;  xiii.  33-85).  In  fact, 
considering  the  universal  tendency  to  Messianic  expectation  in  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Ancient  Covenant,  and  so  in  the  whole  both  of  Old 
Testament  Eevelation  and  of  Jewish  thought,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
in  this  utterance  of  what  is  deepest  and  most  spiritual  in  that  Cove- 
nant, such  anticipation  should  be  wanting. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  examine  more  closely  this  Messianic  applica- 
tion in  a  few  characteristic  instances.  It  will  then  appear  that  in  some 
cases  this  anticipation  is  unconscious.  The  application  of  the  Psalms, 
even  on  the  highest  authority,  may  be  simply  application.  Thus, 
when  the  denunciation  of  the  treachery  of  the  "  familiar  friend  '*  of 
Ps.  xli.  9  is  applied  by  Our  Lord  to  the  treason  of  Judas  (John  xiii. 
18),  and  when  the  judgment  invoked  in  Ps.  Ixix.  25  ;  cix.  8,  is 
applied  by  St.  Peter  to  his  terrible  doom,  it  is  not  necessarily  implied 
that  such  application  was  known  and  intended  by  the  Psalmist.  So 
again,  the  complaint  of  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  "  They  gave  me  gall  to  eat,  and 
when  I  was  thirsty,  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink,"  while  it  was 
signally  fulfilled  in  the  great  Passion  of  Calvary,  was  probably  to  the 
Psalmist  only  a  figure  of  insulting  and  malignant  cruelty.  In  such 
cases  as  these,  although  to  us  there  must  be  association  with  the 
Christ  after  the  event,  there  may  well  have  been  no  conscious  antici- 
pation of  Him. 

But,  putting  these  aside,  the  Messianic  foreshadowings  of  the 
Psalms  are,  as  a  rule,  typical  rather  than  directly  prophetic. 

There  are,  indeed.  Psalms  which  are  of  the  character  of  prophecy, 
because  in  them  the  writer  does  not  express  any  emotion  or  aspira- 
tion of  his  own,  but  contemplates  as  from  without  the  revelation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  Psalm  ii.  (quoted  in  Acts  xiii.  S3  ; 
Heb.  i.  5),  foretelling  the  struggle  against  enemies,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment in  Zion  of  a  King,  who  is  the  Son  of  Gfod.  Such,  again,  is 
Ps.  xlv.  (quoted  in  Heb.  i.  8),  contemplating  in  exultation  the  mar- 
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riage  feast  of  the  King,  who  is  hailed  with  the  Divine  title.  Such, 
above  all,  is  Ps.  ex.,  quoted  by  Our  Lord  Himself  as  well  as  His 
Apostles  (Matt.  xxii.  44;  Acts  ii.  34;  Heb.  i.  13;  x.  12),  as  fore- 
seeing the  "Lord  of  David,"  the  "Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dech,"  enthroned  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  till  His  enemies  be  made 
His  footstool.  These  are  direct  prophecies,  and — whatever  lesser 
fulfilments  they  may  have  had — it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they 
pointed  on  to  the  expected  Messiah. 

But  these  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  the  Psalm  is  simply  the 
expression  of  a  conscious  communion  with  God,  which  implies  two 
things — the  revelation  of  Jehovah  Himself  to  the  soul  of  man  (such 
as  is  promised  in  Jer.  xxxi.  33),  writing  itself  plainly  both  on  mind 
and  heart ;  and  the  exaltation  of  humanity,  as  made  in  the  Divine 
Image,  to  an  inspired  realization  of  this  Revelation  of  God.  Now,  it 
is  not  only  clear,  but  it  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Jews,  that  both 
these  elements  of  the  communion  with  God  were  to  be  perfected  in 
the  Messiah ;  for  the  Messiah  was  at  once  an  "  Emmanuel "  (Isa.  vii. 
14),  a  manifestation  of  "  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  "  (Jer.  xxiii.  6) ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  a  Son  of  Man,  "  seed  of  Abraham  "  and  "  Son 
of  David,"  on  whom  are  accumulated  (as  in  Isa.  ix.  6)  attributes  far 
above  humanity,  essentially  Divine.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  Psalmist 
realized  the  Communion  with  God  in  both  its  phases,  so  far  he  always 
was,  and  often  knew  himself  to  be,  a  type  of  the  Messiah  ;  so  far  he 
used  language  true  in  measure  of  himself,  true  without  measure  of 
"  Him  who  was  to  come."    He  prophesied  (so  to  speak)  from  within. 

Thus,  to  take  the  celebrated  example  of  Ps.  xvi.  8-11,  it  is  obviously 
in  its  original  conception  the  expression  of  a  joyful  and  thankful  sense 
of  unity  with  God,  first  in  the  familiar  blessings  of  this  world,  next  in 
the  unknown  mystery  of  Hell  (Hades)  and  the  grave ;  yet  it  is  no  less 
obvious  (as  both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  argue)  that  it  must  be  fulfilled 
perfectly,  not  in  David,  who  underwent  the  common  lot  of  man,  but  in 
Him  who  broke  the  chains,  because  He  had  "  the  keys,  of  Hell  and  of 
death."  So  also  Ps.'xl.  6-10  is  in  itself  a  declaration  of  the  truth,  so 
often  urged  by  the  Prophets,  that  sacrifice  in  itself  is  nothing,  and  the 
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devotion  of  heart  and.  life  is  everything ;  but  yet,  so  far  as  it  announces 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  sacrificial  system,  as  merely  typical  of 
good  things  to  come,  it  is  clear  (as  is  argued  in  Heb.  x.  1-10)  that  it 
could  be  uttered  only  by  the  great  Antitype  Himself.  Similarly  in  the 
great  Messianic  Psalm  (Ps.  cxviii.),  while  we  have  primarily  a  vivid 
dramatic  picture  of  a  triumphant  King,  coming  with  his  train  to  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple,  yet  the  instinct  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
day  of  Our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  rightly  applied  to  the  Messiah  the 
cry  "  Hosanna  "  and  the  blessing  to  "  Him  who  cometh  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord."  Nor  less  strikingly,  in  that  memorable  picture  of  the 
suffering  for  a  time  in  this  world  of  sin  of  the  Messenger  of  God 
(Ps.  xxii.),  we  recognise,  indeed,  the  pathetic  utterance  of  the  soul  of 
the  persecuted  Psalmist  himself,  and  yet,  even  had  not  Our  Lord  on 
the  Cross  taken  this  utterance  as  His  own,  we  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  read  in  the  whole  Psalm  a  marvellous  foreshadowing,  even  in  its 
details,  of  the  great  Passion  on  Calvary — corresponding  from  the  side 
of  inner  consciousness  to  the  celebrated  picture  from  without  of  the 
SuiFering  Messiah  in  Isa.  liii.  In  these  instances,  as  in  many  others, 
the  general  principle  is  clearly  brought  out.  As  Christian  life  is  the 
conscious  reproduction  of  the  Life  of  Christ  manifested  on  earth,  so, 
far  more  vaguely  but  still  truly,  the  godly  life  of  the  ancient  servants 
of  God  was  a  foreshadowing  of  that  which  was  to  be  revealed.  It  is 
in  virtue  of  this  fundamental  principle  that  all  Christian  ages  have 
followed  the  early  Apostolic  teaching,  by  acknowledging  in  the  Psalms 
a  typical  witness  of  Christ. 

(VI.)  The  Form  of  the  Psalms.— It  remains  now  only  to  notice 
briefly  the  peculiar  poetical  form  of  the  Psalm,  and  the  various 
methods  of  its  musical  recitation. 

The  poetry  of  the  Psalm,  like  all  other  Hebrew  poetry,  is  marked  by 
a  PARALLELISM  of  idea,  generally  expressed  within  the  limits  of  each 
verse,  sometimes  extending  to  groups  of  verses.  Each  verse  is  mostly 
of  the  nature  of  a  distich,  in  which  there  is  a  close  correspondence  of 
the  two  members  in  three  chief  relations. 
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(a)  Most  frequently  this  relation  is  a  relation  of  Identity — the  latter 
half  of  the  verse  simply  repeating  the  idea  of  the  former  in  different 

words;  as — 

"  The  Lord  hath  heard  my  petition, 
The  Lord  will  receive  my  prayer." 
Or- 

"  His  travail  shall  come  on  his  own  head, 
His  wickedness  shall  fall  on  his  own  pate." 

(b)  Sometimes  the  relation  is  of  Antithesis — the  latter  clause  sup- 
plying an  idea  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  the  former ;  as — 

"  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous ; 

But  the  wav  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 
Or- 

"  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  : 

But  their  voices  are  heard  among  them." 

(c)  Sometimes  the  relation  is  of  Inference— the  latter  clause  con- 
taining a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  former ;  as — 

"  The  Lord  is  known  to  execute  judgment ; 

The  ungodly  is  trapped  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands." 
Or- 

"  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  : 

Therefore  can  I  lack  nothing." 

Occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  the  verse  assumes  the  character  of 
a  tristich,  or  three-line  stanza;— the  latter  member  being  (so  to  speak) 
enlarged;  as— 

"  Thou  shalt  show  me  the  path  of  life : 
In  Thy  Presence  is  fulness  of  joy  ; 
At  Thy  right  hand  is  pleasure  for  evermore." 
Or- 

"  My  heart  was  glad ; 
My  glory  rejoiced ; 
My  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope." 

Occasionally  even  of  a  tetrastich  or  four-line  stanza;  as— 
"  The  ungodly  have  drawn  the  sword, 
They  have  bent  their  bow  : 
To  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy. 
To  slay  such  as  are  of  right  conversation." 
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Besides,  however,  this  parallelism  in  successive  verses,  we  find 
cases  in  which  the  correspondence  extends  over  groups  of  successive 

verses ;  as — 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 
Be  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ; 

And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ? 
The  Lord  strong  and  mighty, 
The  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 
Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates ; 
Be  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors : 

And  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in. 
Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ? 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  : 
He  is  the  King  of  Glory." 

In  this  case,  as  in  some  others,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  con- 
nected group  of  verses  is  marked  by  the  insertion  of  "  Selah,"  indi- 
cating (as  we  have  seen)  the  interposition  of  a  musical  symphony.  By 
this  (for  example)  we  see  that  Ps.  iii.  is  divided  into  three  stanzas ;  the 
first  two  of  two  verses  each,  conti'asting  the  sense  of  trouble  expressed 
in  vv.  1,  2,  Mdth  the  sense  of  God's  protection  in  vv.  3, 4 ;  the  last  of 
four  verses  applying  both  in  mingled  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  So 
again  Ps.  Ixi.  is  similarly  divided  into  two  stanzas,  each  of  four  verses. 

In  other  cases  this  division  of  idea  is  marked  by  the  recurrence  of 
a  burden  M'ith  or  without  the  interposed  "Selah."  Thus  in  Ps.  xlvi,, 
the  last  two  sections  {vv.  4-7,  8-11)  end  with  the  joyful  exclamation — 

"  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us ; 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

Again,  in  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  which  are  virtually  one  Psalm,  we  have 
three  such  sections — each  ended  with  the  cry — 

"  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  0  my  soul  ? 
Why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Put  thy  trust  in  God ; 
I  will  yet  give  Him  thanks ; 
Who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  God." 
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The  grandest  instance  is,  however,  Ps.  cvii.,  in  which  the  first  four 
sections,  containing  distinct  pictures  of  life's  vicissitudes,  are  ended 
with  a  burden,  of  which  the  first  member  is  always  the  same— 

"  0  that  men  would  praise  God  for  His  goodness, 
And  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  ! " 

while  the  second  member  varies  at  each  successive  repetition. 

In  a  few  Psalms  the  acrostic  principle  is  preserved  in  successive 
clauses  (as  in  Ps  cxi.,cxii.);  in  successive  verses  (as  in  Ps.  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
cxlv,);  or  in  successive  groups  of  verses  (as  in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  cxix.). 
(Occasionally  this  acrostic  arrangement  is  imperfectly  carried  out,  as 
notably  in  Ps.  ix.,  x.)  This  is,  however,  exceptional;  it  has  more 
artificiality  of  system  than  usual,  and  tends  to  break  up  the  sense  of 
the  Psalm  into  separate  ideas  or  maxims.  It  was  probably  adopted 
as  a  help  to  memory. 

In  these  various  ways,  without  being  subjected  to  the  rigid  fetters 
of  rhythm  or  rhyme,  the  language  of  the  Psalms  has  impressed  upon 
it  that  modulation  and  partial  artificiality  of  form,  which  in  all  litera- 
tures seems  to  intensify,  by, confining  within  limits,  the  imaginative 
force  of  poetry.  It  is  remarkable,  and  singularly  conducive  to  the 
universal  use  of  the  Psalter,  that  since  this  kind  of  poetic  form, 
unlike  those  of  more  modern  poetry,  attaches  to  idea  more  than 
word,  it  admits  of  free  rendering  in  all  the  various  languages  into 
which  the  Psalms  have  been  translated. 

The  Musical  Recitation  of  the  PsALMS.~In  some  degree  corre- 
spondent to  this  parallelism  is  the  nature  of  the  music,  to  which  in  the 
Christian  Church  the  Psalms  have  been  set.  Of  the  methods  of  musical 
recitation  of  the  Psalms,  as  they  existed  in  the  Jewisli  Church,  although 
much  speculation,  more  or  less  probable,  has  been  employed,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  know  anything  with  certainty.  In  the  Christian  Church 
we  not  only  know  from  very  early  times  that,  as  their  original  in- 
tention demanded,  they  were  sung  and  not  said,  and,  where  there  was 
0])portunity,  musically  accompanied ;  but  we  learn  of  three  methods 
of  singing  them.    Sometimes  they  were  sung  in  full  by  the  whole 
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congregation  ;  sometimes  they  were  smig  responsivel}^,  a  Precentor 
singing  alternate  verses  and  Congregation  or  Choir  taking  up  the 
others  ;  sometimes,  and  most  frequently  of  all,  they  were  sung  anti- 
phonally  by  the  two  sides  of  the  Choir  or  the  Congregation.  The  last 
method  is  of  immemorial  antiquity  in  the  East,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  West  by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fifth  century. 
With  this  introduction  is  connected  the  origination  of  the  old  Ambro- 
sian  settings,  which  were  afterwards  improved  by  Gregory  the  Great 
(about  A.D.  600)  into  the  well-known  Gregorian  Tones.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  prevalence  of  antiphonal  singing — not,  however, 
without  some  exemplifications  of  the  other  two  forms — has  been  the 
rule  of  the  Church ;  and  various  forms  of  Chant  have  been  introduced, 
all  having  the  same  character  of  correspondence,  as  is  perceptible  in 
the  idea  of  the  Psalms  themselves,  and  all  the  older  forms  preserving 
the  completeness  of  each  verse  as  a  whole.  Like  other  preservations 
of  ancient  usage,  it  was  attacked  by  the  more  extreme  Puritan  party, 
who  would  have  superseded  its  congregational  use  by  the  new 
Hymnody,  and  in  plain  disregard  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
Psalter,  claimed  that  it  should  be  used  only  as  other  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture  are  used.  Even  in  1689,  among  other  proposals  of  the 
Revisers,  it  was  suggested  that  all  chanting  should  be  abolished. 
But  happily  these  proposals  have  never  been  carried  out.  In  her  use 
of  the  Psalter  the  Church  of  England  has  remained  in  harmony  with 
the  best  traditions  of  the  ancient  Church;  and  the  Psalms  have 
continued  to  be  the  leading  element  in  her  Service  of  Praise,  and  a 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  spiritual  devotion  of  her  members. 


[It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Psalter  in  the  Prayer  Book  is  still 
taken  from  the  older  Version  of  the  "Great  Bible"  of  1540;  which 
by  familiarity  had  been  so  endeared  to  the  people,  that  it  was  felt 
undesirable  to  change  it,  even  for  the  more  accurate  translation  of 
1611 ;  and  which,  indeed,  seems  to  lend  itself  with  special  appro- 
priateness and  beauty  to  Liturgical  ui-e.] 
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THE    FIRST    BOOK    OF    THE    PSALTER. 

This  contains  forty-one  Psalms ;  of  wMcli  all,  except  Ps.  i., 
ii.,  X.,  xxxiii.  (whicli  liave  no  titles),  are  ascribed  to  David. 
It  is  thought  to  haye  been  the  original  Psalter,  completed 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  for  the  service  of  the  Temple. 

FIEST  DAY. 

Morning  Pt^Q^r. 

Psalm  I.    Beatus  vir,  qui  non  abiit,  &c. 

This  Psalm,  which,  unlike  almost  all  the  Psalms  of  the  First  Book,  is 
anonymous,  appears  to  have  been  prefixed  to  that  book  as  a  kind  of  didactic 
Preface.  (It  is  notable  that  in  some  of  the  best  MSS.  of  Acts  xiii.  33  a 
quotation  from  our  second  Psalm  is  given  as  from  "  the  first  Psalm,"  as 
though  this  Psalm  was  not  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Book.)  The 
Psalm  is  obviously  paraphrased  in  Jer.  xvii.  5-8.  In  its  style  and  tone  of 
thought  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  some  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  has  been  not  improbably  referred  to  the  age,  and  perhaps 
the  hand,  of  Solomon,  at  the  time  when  the  inauguration  of  the  Temple 
Service  would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  Psalter. 

The  subject  is  the  contrast  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  righteous  and 
His  curse  on  the  wicked — according  alike  with  the  "  first  thoughts  "  of  simple 
faith,  and  the  "  third  thoughts "  of  mature  conviction,  to  which  the  soul 
returns  after  the  sense  of  the  contradictions  and  imperfections  of  life,  so 
emphatically  brought  out  in  the  Book  of  Job  and  many  of  the  Psalms. 

BLESSED  is  the  man  that  hath  not  walked  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the 
way  of  sinners  :  and  hath  not  sat  in  the  seat  of 
the  scornful. 
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v.  1.  There  is  here  a  chmax  in  the  stages  of  evil  :  first,  the 
entering  into  the  ideas  and  thoughts  of  the  ungodly  (properly,  of 
those  who  have  no  stay  or  rest  ;  comp.  Is.  Ivii.  20)  ;  next,  the 
deliberate  stand  taken  in  the  way  of  active  sin  ;  lastly,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  seat  of  leadership  and  authority  among  the  profane 
scoffers  at  God  and  at  goodness. 

2  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  :  and 
in  his  law  will  he  exercise  himself  day  and  night. 

V.  2.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  Law — the  known  declaration  of  God's 
will — as  drawing  to  itself  both  the  heart  in  delight,  and  the  mind 
in  constant  meditation  (see  Dent.  vi.  6-9). 

B  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
water-side  :  that  will  bring  forth  his  fruit  in  due 
season. 

4  His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither  :  and  look,  what- 
soever he  doeth,  it  shall  prosper. 

vv.  3,  4.  The  image  is  singularly  perfect.  The  tree  draws  through 
its  root,  from  the  moisture  of  the  river  of  God,  the  power  of  growth 
and  freshness  in  all  the  heat  of  trial  ;  it  is  always  green  in  living 
beauty ;  at  right  seasons  it  yields  solid  fruit ;  and  this  fruit  is  brought 
to  perfection.     (Comp.  John  xv.  1-8.) 

5  As  for  the  ungodly,  it  is  not  so  with  them  :  but 
they  are  like  the  chaff,  which  the  wind  scattereth 
away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

V.  5.  The  contrary  image  does  not  exactly  correspond  ;  for  the 
wicked  are  not  worthy  of  comparison  even  with  a  worthless  tree  : 
they  are  briefly  described  as  mere  chaff,  separated  by  God  from  the 
true  wheat,  and  swept  away  by  the  wind  from  the  high  threshing- 
floor.     (Comp.  Matt.  iii.  12.) 

6  Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  be  able  to  stand 
in  the  judgment  :  neither  the  sinners  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  righteous. 

7  But  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous : 
and  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 
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vv.  6,  7.  At  the  end  all  metaphor  is  dropped.  The  Judgment 
comes,  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  the  wicked  cannot  stand  before 
it,  or  find  place  in  the  holy  "congregation"  of  God's  people,  (Comp. 
Eev.  vi.  15  ;  vii.  9,  10.)  For  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  "known," 
that  is,  blessed  of  God  (see  Is.  xliii.  1 ;  Job  xxiii.  10  ;  John  x.  2-4  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  19) ;  therefore,  being  His  way,  it  leads  to  life.  The  way 
of  the  ungodly  loses  itself  necessarily  in  darkness,  simply  because  it 
is  the  self-chosen  way,  which  God  disowns. 

Psalm  II.     Quare  fremuerunt  gentes  ? 

This  Psalm  stands  out  in  vigorous  contrast  with  the  didactic  calmness  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  a  grand  prophetic  Psalm,  setting  forth  with  singular  dramatic 
vivid  nets  the  establishment,  the  conflict,  and  the  victory,  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  "  Anointed  One."  No  one  who  considers  the  grandeur  of  its  promises 
can  doubt  that  in  its  full  sense  it  is  a  Messianic  Psalm,  as  w^as  certainly  held 
by  ancient  Jewish  interpreters,  and  as  is  expressly  declared  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Acts  iv.  26  ;  xiii.  33  ;  Heb.  i.  5  ;  v.  5  ;  Rev.  ii.  27).  But  the  type  of  this 
greater  Antitype  is  evidently  some  anointed  king  of  Israel,  menaced  by  rebel- 
lion of  subject  nations,  yet  relying  on  the  Divine  decree,  and  proudly  confident 
of  triumph.  Now  the  Psalm  is  referred  to  David  in  Acts  iv.  25,  and  both 
its  position  in  the  Psalter  and  its  style  suit  well  with  that  reference.  In  the 
great  promise  to  David  (2  Sam.  tii.  14)  we  read,  "  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father, 
and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son" — there  applied  to  his  promised  successor, 
though  quoted  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20-37  as  applicable  to  David  himself.  Probably 
therefore  the  "  Anointed "  of  this  Psalm  is  primarily  David  himself  or 
Solomon  ;  the  occasion  either  the  final  risings  against  David  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  kingdom  (2  Sam.  viii.,  x.)  or  the  rebellions  against  Solomon 
in  his  early  days,  clearly  indicated  in  1  Kin.  xi.  14-25. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  four  sections  :  (a)  vv.  1-3,  the  rebellion  of  the 
enemies  ;  {h)  vv.  4-6,  the  rebuke  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  ;  (c)  vv.  7-9,  the 
triumphant  claim  of  the  promise  by  the  Anointed  One  ;  (d)  vv.  10-12,  the 
warning  against  rebellion  by  the  Psalmist. 

WHY  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage  together  : 
and  why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain  tiling  ? 

V.  1.  The  peqoU — properly,  "the  peoples,"  that  is,  the  subject 
nations. 

2  The  kings  of  the  earth  stand  up,  and  the  rulers 
take  counsel  together :  against  the  Lord,  and  against 
his  Anointed. 
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V.  2.  His  Anointed.  "  The  Lord's  Anointed  "  is  the  name  given 
to  the  kings  of  Israel,  especially  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon 
(1  Sam.  ii,  10  ;  xii.  3,  5  ;  xvi.  6,  &c.).  All  these  are  types  of 
Him,  who  was  "  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power " 
(Acts  X.  38),  to  whom  properly  the  words  apply,  "  Thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  ;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel "  (John  i.  49).  We  note  that 
these  words  strike  the  key-note  of  the  first  recorded  prayer  in  the 
persecuted  kingdom  of  Christ  (Acts  iv.  24-27). 

3  Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder  :  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us. 

4  He  that  dwelleth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  them 
to  scorn  :  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

5  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath  : 
and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure. 

vv.  4,  5.  Laugh  them  to  scorn.  So  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  13  ;  lix.  8,  the 
Lord  Himself,  like  his  prophet  (1  Kin.  xviii.  27),  is  represented  as 
first  visiting  His  foes  with  the  righteous  scorn  stirred  by  the  sight 
of  vanity  and  folly  ;  then,  as  speaking  in  the  righteous  wrath,  which 
visits  what  is  more  than  folly.  This  belongs  to  the  sterner  revelation 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  even  our  Lord  uses  irony  (Mark  vii.  9) 
and  the  most  unsparing  severity  of  denunciation  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-33). 

6  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  :  upon  my  holy  hill 
of  Sion. 

V.  6.  Feif— properly,  "  As  for  me,  I,"  &c.  The  hill  of  Zion,  the 
citadel  of  David,  and  the  place  of  the  first  habitation  of  the  ark 
in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  v,  7-9  ;  vi.  12),  is  the  type  at  once  of 
holiness  and  of  strength  (Ps.  xlviii.  1-8). 

7  I  will  preach  the  law,  whereof  the  Lord  hath 
said  unto  me  :  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee. 

V.  7.  It  should  be  (as  in  the  Authorized  Version),  "  I  will  declare 
the  decree."  The  Anointed  One  speaks  with  clear  reference  to  the 
great  promise  of  God,  made  to  the  seed  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  14). 

This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee — that  is  (as  the  context  shews), 
"  I  have  proclaimed  Thee  My  Son,  and  so  raised  Thee  to  a  higher 
sonship."     The  words  are  applied  to  our  Lord's  Resurrection  and 
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Ascension  (Acts  xiii.  33  ;  Heb.  i.  5),  in  which  He  enters  on  His  Mes- 
sianic royalty,  and  is  (see  Col.  i.  18)  "  the  iirst-born  from  the  dead." 

8  Desire  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance  :  and  the  utmost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  thy  possession. 

9  Thou  shalt  bruise  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and 
break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel. 

vv.  8,  9.  The  universality  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  always  one 
of  its  essential  features,  fulfilling  the  universal  promise  to  Abraham 
(see  Ps.  Ixxii.  8-11  ;  Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  27).  In  accordance  with  the 
occasion  of  the  Psalm,  its  character  as  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  love  is 
lost  in  the  declaration  of  its  final  triumph  over  the  enemies  (comp, 
Eev.  ii.  27  ;  xix.  11-21). 

10  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings  :  be  learned, 
ye  that  are  judges  of  the  earth. 

11  Serve  the  Lord  in  fear  :  and  rejoice  unto  him 
with  reverence. 

12  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  so  ye  perish 
from  the  right  way  :  if  his  wrath  be  kindled,  (yea, 
but  a  little,)  blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust 
in  him. 

V.  12.  Kiss  the  Son.  The  word  rendered  "  Son  "  is  not  the  same  as 
in  V.  7,  nor  is  it  found  except  in  the  later  Hebrew  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  2). 
The  translation  of  our  version  (which  on  the  whole  best  suits  the  con- 
text) is  that  of  the  Syriac  version,  and  of  many  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  "  accept  discipline  "  or  warn- 
ing ;  others  render  "  worship  in  purity  "  or  "  worship  the  chosen  one." 
The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  best  rendered,  "  lest  He  "  (Jehovah) 
"  be  angry,  and  so  ye  perish  on  your  way.  In  a  little  "  (speedily)  "  is 
His  wrath  kindled.     Blessed  are  they  that  trust  in  Him." 

Psalm  III.     Domine,  quid  multiplicati? 

The  superscription,  "A  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  fled  from  Absalom  his 
son  "  (2  Sam,  xv.  14),  may  be  unhesitatingly  accepted,  as  supported  both  by 
the  style  and  substance  of  the  Psalm.     It  is  evidently  a  Morning  Hymn  (see 
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V.  5),  divided  into  four  sections  by  the  Selah,  indicating  a  musical  interlude. 
Of  these  sections  {a)  the  first  (vv.  1,  2)  describes  the  gathering  of  the  scorn- 
ful enemies ;  {h)  vv.  3,  4,  are  the  expression  of  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
Lord ;  (c)  vv.  5,  6,  accordingly  defy  the  countless  enemies  in  God's  Name ; 
{d)  vv.  7,  8,  cry  to  Him  for  victorious  help  and  blessing  on  His  people. 

LORD,  how  are  they  increased  that  trouble  me  : 
many  are  they  that  rise  against  me. 

2  Many  one  there  be  that  say  of  my  soul  :  There 
is  no  help  for  him  in  his  God. 

V.  2.  There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God.  Compare  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  curse  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  8),  "  The  Lord  hath  de- 
livered the  kingdom  into  the  hand  of  Absalom."  David  is  looked 
upon  as  under  Divine  wrath.  God's  chastisement  is  mistaken  for 
condemnation. 

3  But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  defender  :  thou  art 
my  worship,  and  the  lifter  up  of  my  head. 

V.  3.  My  defender — properly,  as  in  Authorized  Version,  "a  shield 
about  me  "  (see  Ps.  xviii.  2  ;  xxviii.  7)  ;  my  ivorship — ^.properly,  "  my 
glory."  There  is  a  climax  in  the  promise  of  protection,  glory, 
triumph. 

4  I  did  call  upon  the  Lord  with  my  voice  :  and 
he  heard  me  out  of  his  holy  hill. 

V.  4.  I  did  call,  &c. — properly,  "  I  cry,  and  He  heareth  me." 
Out  of  His  holy  hill — evidently  Mount  Zion,  where  the  ark  was 
still  left  (2  Sam.  xv.  24-29)  by  David's  express  command.  In  spirit 
David  still  worships  before  it,  and  realizes  God's  Presence  there, 
answering  his  prayer.  Compare  the  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  Kin.  viii. 
30,  33,  &c.)  for  all  who  "  worship  towards  this  house." 

5  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  and  rose  up  again  : 
for  the  Lord  sustained  me. 

V.  5.  /  laid  me  down,  &c. — probably  on  the  evening  of  his  flight, 
laying  his  unsheltered  head  in  the  wilderness,  not  without  imminent 
danger  of  death  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1-22).  In  the  fresh  morning  he  rises 
in  trustful  sense  of  God's  hand  over  him. 

6  I  will   not  be  afraid  for  ten  thousands   of  the 
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people  :  that  have  set  themselves  against  me  round 
about. 

V.  6.  Ten  thousands  of  the  people  (see  2  Sam.  xv.  12  ;  xvii.  11). 

7  Up,  Lord,  and  help  me,  O  my  God  :  for  thou 
smitest  all  mine  enemies  upon  the  cheek-bone  ; 
thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  ungodly. 

V.  7.  Up,  Lord.  The  call,  like  the  Exurgat  Deus  of  Ps.  Ixviii.,  is 
evidently  taken  from  the  prayer  of  Moses  in  the  wilderness  at  the 
moving  of  the  ark  (Nmn.  x.  35).  The  ark  is  far  away  ;  but  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  is  with  David — to  smite  the  foe  like  wild  beasts  "  on  the 
jaw,"  and  "  to  break  the  teeth  "  of  their  devouring  fury. 

8  Salvation  belongeth  unto  the  Lord  :  and  thy 
blessing  is  upon  thy  people. 

V.  8.  In  this  last  verse  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty.  In  the  midst  of 
the  desertion  and  ingratitude  of  Israel  David  forgets  himself  at  last 
in  prayer  for  them.  "Thy  blessing  be  on  Thy  people."  (Comp. 
2  Sam,  xxiv.  17.)  Whether  God  give  him  victory  or  not,  he  pleads 
for  the  covenant  with  His  people. 

Psalm  IV.     Cum  invocarem. 

This  Psalm,  by  many  correspondences  of  detail  with  Ps,  iii,,  and  by  the 
allusion  in  v.  9,  is  evidently  referred  to  the  same  time  and  occasion.  It  is  the 
contemporaneous  Evening  Hymn  of  the  fugitive  king  (used  as  the  first  Psalm 
at  Compline  in  the  old  Service  book). 

In  the  heading  we  find,  as  in  fifty-four  other  Psalms  (almost  all  Psalms  of 
David,  Asaph,  or  the  sons  of  Korah),  "  to  the  Chief  Musician,"  or  "  Precentor," 
implying  a  direction  to  use  the  Psalm  in  the  Temple  Service  ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  the  addition  "  upon  Neginoth,"  that  is,  to  accompaniment  of  "  stringed 
instruments."  This  heading- must  belong  to  the  time  of  its  insertion  in  the 
Psalter,  not  of  its  composition  in  the  wilderness. 

It  falls  into  three  sections  :  (a)  the  opening  verse  of  prayer  (v.  1)  ;  (b)  the 
address  of  rebuke  and  caution  to  the  "  sons  of  men "  (vv.  2-5)  ;  (c)  the 
encouragement  of  despondency  and  distress  (vv.  6-9). 

XT  EAR  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteous- 
-■--L  ness  :  thou  hast  set  me  at  liberty  when  I  was 
in  trouble  ;  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  hearken  unto 
my  prayer. 
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V.  1.  0  God  of  my  righteousness.  The  phrase  is  emphatic.  David 
was  thought  to  be  cast  off  by  the  Lord;  but  in  His  grace  and 
forgiveness  he  finds  through  penitence  the  true  "righteousness 
which  is  by  faith"  (see  Ps.  li.  7-12). 

Hast  set  me  at  liherty — properly  (as  in  A.Y.),  "enlarged  me," 
that  is,  given  me  room  in  the  straits  of  difficulty  (see  Ps.  xviii.  36). 

2  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  blaspheme 
mine  honour  :  and  have  such  pleasure  in  vanity, 
and  seek  after  leasing  ? 

3  Know  this  also,  that  the  Lord  hath  chosen  to 
himself  the  man  that  is  godly  :  when  I  call  upon 
the  Lord,  he  will  hear  me. 

V.  2.  Sons  of  men.  The  original  word  seems  to  imply  "  sons  of 
the  great"  or  "the  brave,"  evidently  the  professed  warriors  or 
"  mighty  men,"  whom  the  wars  of  Saul  and  David  had  so  brought 
out  as  to  make  them  "too  strong"  for  the  king.  The  address 
throughout  may  be  to  the  warrioi-s  with  Absalom,  or  alternately 
(in  vy.  2,  3  and  vv.  4,  5)  to  them  and  to  the  "  sons  of  Zeruiah  '^' 
on  his  own  side. 

vv.  2,  3.  Hoiv  long.  The  remonstrance  is  twofold — against  open 
rebellion,  "  turning  his  glory  into  shame  "  (see  A.Y.),  and  against 
baseless  calumny  ("  leasing,"  i.e.  "  lying  ").  From  these  he  appeals 
to  the  evidence  of  God's  acceptance  of  his  prayer,  as  a  sign  that  he 
is  "  godly  "  (comp.  John  ix.  30-33). 

4  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not  :  commune  with  your 
own  heart,  and  in  your  chamber,  and  be  still. 

V.  4.  Stand  in  awe.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  (adopted  in  Eph.  iv.  26),  "  Be  angry  "  (if  ye  will)  "  and 
sm  not ; "  especially  if  it  be  taken  as  applied  to  moderate  the  fierce- 
ness of  such  men  as  Joab  against  those  who  were  still  brethren. 
The  counsel  of  self  communing  "in  the  chamber"  is  not  unlike 
the  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  on  your  wrath"  of  Eph.  iv.  26. 
The  command  to  take  refuge  in  God,  offering  the  "sacrifices  of 
righteousness"  (see  Ps.  li.  19),  is  similarly  an  appeal  from  the 
wrath  of  men  to  the  righteous  judgment  of  Him  who  has  said, 
"Vengeance  is  mine"  (comp.  Rom.  xii.  19). 

5  Offer  the  sacrifice  of  righteousness  :  and  put 
your  trust  in  the  Lord. 
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6  There  be  many  that  say  :  Who  will  shew  us 
any  good  ? 

7  Lord,  lift  thou  up  :  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us. 

8  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart  :  since  the 
time  that  their  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  increased. 

vv.  6-8  are  evidently  an  encouragement  to  his  own  men,  despon- 
dent in  their  weariness  and  distress  for  food  (2  Sam,  xvii.  29),  so 
painfully  contrasted  with  the  increase  of  "corn  and  wine  and  oil" 
in  the  prosperous  camp  of  the  enemies,  who  had  all  Judah  at  their 
back.  In  v.  7  there  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  priestly  blessing 
(Num.  vi.  26).     Comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  18  ;  Ixvii.  1 ;  Ixxx.  8,  7,  19. 

9  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take  my  rest  : 
for  it  is  thou.  Lord,  only,  that  makest  me  dwell  in 
safety. 

V.  9  is  the  last  waking  utterance  of  faith  (exactly  corresponding 
with  iii.  5)  in  God,  who  gives  the  "peace"  and  safety  "which  the 
world  cannot  give." 

Psalm  V.     Verba  mea  auribus. 

This  Psalm  is  evidently  (see  v.  3)  another  Morning  Hymn.  In  the 
heading  it  is  called  "  A  Psalm  of  David."  Evidently  the  Psalmist  is  now 
at  Jerusalem,  having  access  to  the  Sanctuary,  in  which  he  dehghts  to  take 
refuge  from  the  treachery  and  hatred  of  his  enemies.  If  it  be  really  David's, 
it  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  time  of  depression  and  weakness,  just 
before  the  outburst  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 

The  addition  "  to  the  Chief  Musician  "  indicates  its  designation  for  Temple 
worship,  and  "  upon  Nehiloth  "  directs  its  use  with  a  "  flute  accompaniment," 
perhaps  because  of  its  pathetic  and  plaintive  character. 

It  has  three  divisions  :  {a)  the  introduction  of  prayer  {vv.  1-3) ;  (b)  the 
confidence  in  acceptance  {vv.  4-7) ;  (c)  prayer  against  the  enemies  of  man 
and  God  {vv.  8-13). 

PONDER  my  words,  0  Lord  :  consider  my  medi- 
tation. 
2  O  hearken  thou  unto  the  voice  of  my  calling, 
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my  King,  and  my  God  :  for  unto  thee  will  I  make 
my  prayer. 

vv.  1,  2.  The  "words"  of  the  Psalmist  are  described  as  contain- 
ing the  two  phases  of  worship— the  "meditation,"  which  is  the  low 
murmur  of  nearly  silent  prayer,  and  the  "  calling,"  that  is,  the  cry 
of  impassioned  vehemence. 

3  My  voice  shalt  thou  hear  betimes,  O  Lord  : 
early  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto 
thee,  and  will  look  up. 

V.  3.  Direct — properly,  "  set  in  order,"  a  word  specially  used  for  the 
preparation  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  i.  7,  8 ;  vi.  12),  to  which  prayer  is  here 
by  implication  likened,  as  explicitly  in  Ps.  cxli.  2.  The  same  com- 
parison is  even  more  frequently  and  naturally  applied  to  thanks- 
giving (Ps.  1.  14  ;  Ixix.  30,  31  ;  cvii.  22  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15). 

4  For  thou  art  the  God  that  hast  no  pleasure  in 
wickedness  :  neither  shall  any  evil  dwell  with  thee. 

V.  4.  This  special  conception  of  God,  as  One  who  in  His  righteous- 
ness rejects  the  evil  and  loves  the  good,  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Psalmist.  But,  as  usual,  it  is  in  the  sense  not 
of  his  own  goodness,  but  of  "the  multitude  of  God's  lovingkind- 
nesses  "  that  he  ventures  to  approach  Him  {y.  7)  ;  and  even  then  in 
the  "  fear  "  of  humble  reverence. 

5  Such  as  be  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight : 
for  thou  hatest  all  them  that  work  vanity. 

6  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing  : 
the  Lord  will  abhor  both  the  blood-thirsty  and 
deceitful  man. 

vv.  5,  6.  There  is  a  climax  in  the  description  of  wickedness — be- 
ginning with  "folly"  (empty  boastfulness),  passing  on  to  deliberate 
"work  of  iniquity"  and  "lying,"  ending  at  last  in  the  union  of 
"  bloodtbirstiness  and  deceit "  (with  apparently  a  personal  reference, 
possibly  to  Ahithophel). 

7  But  as.  for  me,  I  will  come  into  thine  house, 
even  upon  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy  :  and  in 
thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward   thy  holy  temple. 
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V.  7.  The  words  "  house "  and  "  temple "  have  been  supposed  to 
show  that  the  Psalm  was  written  after  the  time  of  David  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  to  the  fixed  Temple  that  they  are  most  commonly  applied. 
But  as  they  seem  to  mean  only  "  habitation  "  and  "  palace,"  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  used  of  the  Tabernacle  on  Mount 
Zion. 

8  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteousness,  because 
of  mine  enemies  :  make  thy  way  plain  before  my 
face. 

9  For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  his  mouth  :  their 
inward  parts  are  very  wicl^edness. 

V.  9.  The  chief  emphasis  is  throughout  on  treachery — in  the  mouth 
that  cannot  be  trusted,  the  inner  heart  a  gulf  of  wickedness,  the 
throat  a  sepulchre  leading  to  the  abyss,  the  tongue  "  made  smooth  " 
(like  a  serpent's)  that  the  prey  may  slip  over  it. 

10  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  :  they  flatter 
with  their  tongue. 

V.  10.  Finally  this  treachery  is  viewed  not  as  a  wrong  to  man,  but 
a  sin  against  God.  Thereupon  follows  the  prayer  (like  that  of 
2  Sam.  XV.  31)  that  "their  counsel  may  be  turned  to  foolishness," 
through  the  wanton  "  multiplication  of  transgressions." 

11  Destroy  thou  them,  O  God  ;  let  them  perish 
through  their  own  imaginations  :  cast  them  out 
in  the  multitude  of  their  ungodliness  ;  for  they 
have  rebelled  against  thee. 

12  And  let  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in  thee 
rejoice  :  they  shall  ever  be  giving  of  thanks,  because 
thou  defendest  them  ;  they  that  love  thy  Name  shall 
be  joyful  in  thee  ; 

vv.  11,  12.  The  tone  of  the  Psalm  suddenly  changes  from  plain- 
tiveness  to  the  brightest  hope.  Those  who  take  refuge  in  God  are  to 
have  not  only  safety  and  comfort  under  His  shield,  but  such  joy  and 
exultation  in  His  blessing  as  is,  even  amidst  the  contradictions  of  this 
life,  the  natural  heritage  of  the  children  of  God.  Comp.  Phil.  iv.  4  ; 
1  Thess.  V.  16-18  j  1  Pet.  iv.  13. 
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13  For  thou,  Lord,  wilt  give  thy  blessing  unto  the 
righteous  :  and  with  thy  favourable  kindness  wilt 
thou  defend  him  as  with  a  shield. 

Psalm  VI.     Domine,  ne  in  furore. 

This  Psalm  (the  first  of  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  used  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday) is  at  first  sight  more  of  sorrow  than  penitence ;  but  the  under- 
current of  repentant  consciousness  is  seen  in  the  view  of  trouble,  as  God's 
"  rebuke  and  chastening,"  and  in  the  sense  of  the  loss  of  His  Presence  (v.  4). 
It  is  traditionally  a  "  Psalm  of  David  ;  "  and  ■with  this  the  style  and  character 
well  agree.  The  allusions  seem  to  refer  it  to  the  same  period  of  sickness  and 
sorrow  within,  and  enmity  without,  which  preceded  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 

The  heading,  besides  noting  the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments  (as 
in  Ps.  iv.),  adds  "  upon  Shemimth,''^  which  seems  to  mean  ""  on  the  octave  " — 
to  be  sung,  that  is,  by  bass  voices,  as  suiting  its  sad  and  sombre  tone  of 
thought. 

It  falls  into  three  divisions  :  (a)  vv.  1-3,  the  ciy  "  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  {lA 
vv.  4-7,  the  picture  of  the  sufferer,  fainting  in  excess  of  sorrow  even  to  death  ; 
(c)  vv.  8-10,  the  sudden  brightness  of  comfort  and  confidence  in  God. 

OLORD,  rebuke  me   not  in   thine  indignation  : 
neither  chasten  me  in  thy  displeasure. 

V.  1.  The  sorrow  is  viewed  partly  as  rebuke  on  the  past,  partly  as 
chastening  for  the  future.  -In  both  aspects  the  prayer,  repeated  in 
Ps.  xxxviii.  1,  is  no  doubt,  that,  if  possible,  it  may  pass  away  alto- 
gether, but  that  in  any  case  it  may  not  be  sent  in  the  severity  of 
God's  righteous  displeasure.  It  approaches,  though  it  barely'  reaches, 
the  idea  of  Jer.  x.  24. 

2  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  weak  : 
O  Lord,  heal  me,  for  my  bones  are  vexed. 

3  My  soul  also  is  sore  troubled  :  but,  Lord,  how 
long  wilt  thou  punish  me  ? 

V.  3.  The  original  (see  A.V.)  is  far  more  striking  in  its  abruptness, 
simply,  "0  Lord,  how  long  .  .  .  ?"  (Comp.  Ps.  xiii.  1;  xc.  13; 
Eev.  vi.  10.)  The  suffering  is  evidently  twofold — bodily  pain 
piercing  to  the  bones  (see  Job  xxx.  17  ;  xxxiii.  19)  and  trouble  of 
soul. 
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4  Turn  thee,  O  Lord,  and  deliver  my  soul  :  O  save 
me  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

V.  4.  Turn  thee,  0  Lord.  The  words  imply  (as  in  xxii.  1  ;  xc.  13, 
&c,)  a  sense  of  God's  face  turned  away.  In  this  is  the  essence  of 
son'ow  ;  in  this  his  servant  faints,  and  cannot  live. 

5  For  in  death  no  man  remembereth  thee  :  and 
who  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  pit  ? 

V.  5.  In  the  pit — that  is,  in  the  Sheol  or  Hades,  the  shadowy  region 
of  the  departed  soul,  distinguished  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body 
(see  xvi.  10).  The  whole  tone  of  this  verse  (with  which  compare 
Ps.  XXX.  9;  Ixxxviii.  11;  cxv.  17;  Is.  xxxviii.  18)  belongs  to  the 
ancient  twilight  of  belief  in  the  future  life,  as  real  indeed,  but  un- 
known and  dark,  and  therefore  standing  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
brightness  of  blessing  and  opportunity  in  this  life.  In  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  changed  by  the  revelation  of 
Christ.  ''  To  depart,  &c.,  is  far  better  "  (Phil.  i.  21,  23),  and  "  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  8), 
because  our  "  life  is  hid  in  Him,"  "  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life." 

6  I  am  weary  of  my  groaning  ;  every  night  wash 
I  my  bed  :  and  water  my  couch  with  my  tears. 

7  My  beauty  is  gone  for  very  trouble  :  and  worn 
away  because  of  all  mine  enemies. 

V.  7.  Mij  beauty.  It  should  be  (as  in  A.V.)  "my  ej^e,"  "dim" 
and  worn  out  with  excess  of  weeping. 

8  Away  from   me,  all  ye   that  work  vanity  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping. 

V.  8.  Here,  even  more  than  in  Ps.  v.  12,  there  is  an  almost  start- 
ling suddenness  of  change  in  tone.  The  Psalmist's  foes  are  defied ; 
for  he  feels  that  his  prayer  is  heard  and  answered ;  and  therefore  all 
enmity  is  instantly  confounded. 

9  The   Lord   hath   heard   my  petition  :  the  Lord 
will  receive  my  prayer. 

10  All   mine    enemies   shall    be    confounded,    and 
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sore   vexed  :  they   shall   be  turned   back,   and  put 
to  shame  suddenly. 

Psalm  VII.     Bomine,  Dens  mens. 

This  Psalm  is  called  in  the  heading  Shiggaion,  which  appears  to  signify 
a  poem  of  a  freer  and  more  erratic  kind — an  "  ode  "  or  "  spiritual  song " 
(Eph.  V.  19) — and  well  deserves  that  title  by  its  bold  vividness  of  painting  and 
freedom  of  transition  from  one  thought  to  another.  It  is  "A  Psalm  of 
David,"  evidently,  by  its  freshness  of  tone  and  style,  belonging  to  his  earlier 
days.  In  the  heading  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  sung  concerning  the  words  of 
Cush  the  Benjamite " — some  unknown  adherent  of  Saul  who  had  slandered 
David  to  his  master  (for  the  idea  that  the  name  is  metaphorically  used  must 
be  rejected).  This  probably  refers  it  to  the  days  of  Saul's  persecution  and 
David's  wandering — the  days  of  present  trouble,  but  of  conscious  innocence 
and  certain  hope. 

It  contains  («)  a  prayer  of  trust  in  God  {vv.  1,  2)  ;  (V)  a  vehement  protesta- 
tion of  innocence  and  defiance  of  accusation  {vv.  8-5) ;  {c)  a  cry  to  God  to 
arise  in  the  judgment,  which,  thouj^h  it  waits  in  long-suffering,  must  surely 
come  (w.  6-17) ;  {d)  a  final  burst  ol  praise  {v.  18). 

OLORD  my  God,  in  thee  have  I  put  my  trust  : 
save  me  from  all  them  that  persecute  me,  and 
deliver  me ; 

2  Lest  he  devour  my  soul,  like  a  lion,  and  tear  it 
in  pieces  :  while  there  is  none  to  help. 

V.  2.  Lest  he  devour,  &c.  The  verse  (as  also  v.  5),  singling  out 
one  chief  enemy,  suits  well  the  time  of  Saul's  fierce  and  deadly 
enmity  against  David's  "glory,"  which  he  envied,  and  his  "hfe," 
from  which  he  feared  ruin.  Before  it  David  avows  himself  absolutely 
helpless  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ;  xxvi.  20. 

3  O  Lord  my  God,  if  I  have  done  any  such  thing  : 
or  if  there  be  any  wickedness  in  my  hands  ; 

4  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  dealt 
friendly  with  me  :  yea,  I  have  delivered  him  that 
without  any  cause  is  mine  enemy  ; 

V.  4.  This  verse,  in  which  David  indignantly  repels  some  defi- 
nite accusation  of  iniquity  and  ingratitude  to  friends,  is  sometimes 
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interpreted  thus :  "  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  to  him  who  dealt 
friendly  with  me ;  if  I  have  displaced  "  (or  "  despoiled  ")  "  him  that 
without  cause  was  my  enemy,"  so  keeping  the  usual  parallelism. 
But  our  rendering  is  probably  best,  making  the  second  half  of  the 
line  a  parenthetical  recollection  of  an  act,  going  beyond  even  the 
returning  good  for  good ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  refer  it 
to  David's  generosity  to  Saul,  when  he  was  hunting  his  hfe  "  without 
a  cause  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4-15  ;  xxvi.  7-20). 

5  Then  let  mine  enemy  persecute  my  soul,  and 
take  me  :  yea,  let  him  tread  my  life  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  lay  mine  honour  in  the  dust. 

6  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  in  thy  wrath,  and  lift  up 
thyself,  because  of  the  indignation  of  mine  enemies  : 
arise  up  for  me  in  the  judgment  that  thou  hast  com- 
manded. 

7  And  so  shall  the  congregation  of  the  people 
come  about  thee  :  for  their  sakes  therefore  lift  up 
thyself  again. 

V.  7.  This  verse  should  be,  "  Let  the  host  of  the  peoples  be  gathered 
round  Thee"  (for  judgment),  "and  over  it  return  Thou  on  high" 
(unveiling  Thy  presence  from  the  height  of  the  judgment  seat). 

8  The  Lord  shall  judge  the  people  ;  give  sentence 
with  me,  O  Lord  :  according  to  my  righteousness, 
and  according  to  the  innocency  that  is  in  me. 

V.  8.  Here  we  have  one  of  those  almost  startling  protestations  of 
innocence  common  in  David's  earlier  Psalms.  It  is  used  in  relation 
to  the  undeserved  persecution,  so  patiently  and  nobly  borne  ;  and,  so 
used,  it  is  natural  and  right.  But  it  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  sense  of  unworthiness  before  God  brought  out  in  the  Psalms  of 
deeper  spiritual  insight,  and  still  more  with  the  penitent  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  running  through  those  which  were  written  after  his 
great  sin.  In  us,  who  have  fuller  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  the  true 
idea  of  humanity  in  Jesus  Christ,  such  protestations  must  be  less 
unreserved. 

9  0  let  the  wickedness  of  the  ungodly  come  to  an 
end  :  but  guide  thou  the  just. 
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V.  9.  Guide  should  be  (as  in  A.V.)  *'  establish  ; "  defence  is  (as  in 
Ps.  iii.  3  ;  v.  12)  "  shield."  Wickedness  comes  of  itself  "  to  an  end  : " 
the  inner  righteousness  "  of  the  heart  and  reins  "  must  be  "  esta- 
blished "  for  ever,  because  it  is  the  image  of  the  Eternal. 

10  For  the  righteous  God  :  trieth  the  very  hearts 
and  reins. 

11  My  help  cometh  of  God  :  who  preserveth  them 
that  are  true  of  heart. 

1 2  God  is  a  righteous  Judge,  strong,  and  patient  : 
and  God  is  provoked  every  day. 

V.  12.  The  words  "strong  and  patient"  are  taken  from  the  LXX. 
They  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  nor  do  they  exactly  suit  the  con- 
text, which  emphasizes  not  so  much  God's  patience,  as  the  preparation, 
already  beginning,  of  certain  retribution  for  the  impenitent. 

13  If  a  man  will  not  turn,  he  will  whet  his  sword  : 
he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready. 

14  He  hath  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of 
death  :  he  ordaineth  his  arrows  against  the  per- 
secutors. 

V.  14.  He  ordaineth^  &c.,  should  be,  "He  maketh  His  arrows 
arrows  of  fire  " — the  lightnings  of  His  wrath.  The  metaphor  is  taken 
from  the  arrows,  bearing  with  them  the  flame  of  some  inflammable 
stuff  wrapped  round  them,  commonly  used  in  ancient  sieges. 

15  Behold,  he  travaileth  with  mischief  :  he  hath 
conceived  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  ungodliness. 

16  He  hath  graven  and  digged  up  a  pit  :  and 
is  fallen  himself  into  the  destruction  that  he  made 
for  other. 

17  For  his  travail  shall  come  upon  his  own  head : 
and  his  wickedness  shall  fall  on  his  own  pate. 

vv.  15-17.  The  sudden  change  of  subject  marks  the  abrupt  style  of 
the  Psalm.  By  a  striking  transition  the  sinner  is  seen,  unconscious  of 
the  gathering  storm  of  retribution,  travailing  slowly  in  the  monstrous 
birth  of  iniquity,  first  conceiving  evil  in  the  heart,  then  bringing 
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forth  falsehood  in  word  and  deed.  The  judgment  also  is  viewed  on 
the  other  side  as  the  inevitable  consequence,  under  God's  law,  of  his 
own  deed  ;  he  digs  the  pit  of  treachery  for  his  own  feet  ;  he  hurls  at 
others  the  open  violence,  only  to  fall  back  on  his  own  head. 

18  I  will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  according 
to  his  righteousness  :  and  I  will  praise  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  most  High. 

V.  18.  The  last  verse,  as  so  often,  marks  the  clearing  up  of  all  vicis- 
situdes of  feeUng  into  thanksgiving  and  praise  of  Jehovah,  not  only 
as  the  Most  High,  but  as  the  All-righteous.  It  is  Hke  the  non  con- 
fundar  in  ceternum  of  the  Te  Deum. 

Psalm  VIII.     Domine,  Dominus  nost&r. 

This  Psalm,  also  "  A  Psalm  of  David,"  is  clearly  a  Psalm  of  the  night. 
There  is  nothing  to  determine  its  date,  although  we  are  naturally  tempted  to 
refer  it  to  the  night  watches  of  his  shepherd  life,  or  of  his  life  as  a  fugitive,  with 
which  latter,  possibly,  the  heading  Oittith  (see  below)  may  agree.  Whenever 
written,  it  shows  a  calm  maturity  of  thought  and  expression.  The  idea  which 
runs  through  it  is  of  the  union  of  littleness  and  greatness  in  man,  as  but  one 
creature  of  the  vast  universe,  and  yet  one  of  whom  God  brings  into  covenant 
with  Himself.  To  us  the  sense  of  both  elements  of  the  antithesis  should  be 
immeasurably  strengthened  ;  for  we  know  infinitely  more  at  once  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  Nature  and  of  the  wonder  of  God's  covenant  with  man,  crowned  in  the 
revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Accordingly  in  the  New  Testament  we 
find  this  picture  of  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  humanity  in  general 
applied  in  all  its  fulness  to  the  contrast  between  the  Incarnation  and  Passion, 
and  the  Ascension  and  Glorification  of  the  true  Son  of  Man  (1  Cor.  xv.  27  ; 
Heb.  ii,  6-9).     Hence  its  use  as  one  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascension  Day. 

It  expresses  its  main  idea,  first  {a)  by  implication  (in  vv.  1-3),  speaking  in 
one  breath  of  the  exhibition  of  God's  glory  in  the  heavens,  and  the  confession 
of  it  by  the  infant  tongue  ;  next  {h)  explicitly  {vv.  4-9),  in  the  contrast  of  the 
littleness  of  man  in  himself  and  the  majesty  in  which  God  has  clothed  him. 

The  heading  directs  it  to  be  used  on  Gittith  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  of  Asaph,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  of  the  sons  of  Korah),  and  this  appears  certainly  to  mean  in  the  lyre, 
or  after  the  music,  of  Gath,  which  the  Targum  says  that  David  brought  back 
after  his  sojourn  there  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1-4). 

OLORD   our   Governour,    how   excellent   is   thy 
Name  in  all  the  world  :  thou  that  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens  ! 
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V.  1.  The  antithesis  of  this  verse  is  remarkable.  God's  "glory"  in 
itself  covers  the  heavens ;  His  "Name,"  that  is.  His  Revelation  to 
His  rational  creatures,  is  "  in  all  the  earth." 

2  Out  of  the  mouth  of  very  babes  and  sucklings 
hast  thou  ordained  strength,  because  of  thine  ene- 
mies :  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy,  and  the 
avenger. 

V.  2.  Ordained  (or  founded)  strength.  This  gives  the  real  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  reading  of  the  LXX.,  "  perfected  praise  " 
— which  is  perhaps  a  true  gloss  explanatory  of  the  meaning,  and.  is 
applied  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt,  xxi,  16)  to  the  acclamations  of 
the  children  on  His  triumphal  entry.  There  is  a  wonderful  boldness 
and  beauty  in  the  idea  that  God  manifests  and  founds  His  power,  not 
so  much  in  the  vastest  grandeur  of  Nature  as  in  the  human  acknow- 
ledgment of  that  power,  even  by  the  childish  tongue — the  universal 
instinctive  witness  of  Him  against  "  the  enemy  and  the  self-avenger  " 
(self -truster).  Compare  a  similar  juxtaposition  of  ideas  in  Ps.  cxlvii. 
3,4. 

3  For  I  will  consider  thy  heavens,  even  the  works 
of  thy  fingers  :  the  moon  and  the  sfcars,  which  thou 
hast  ordained. 

4  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  : 
and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

V.  4.  The  cry  "  What  is  man  ?  "  in  itself  expresses  that  bewilder- 
ing and  humiliating  sense  of  man's  littleness,  in  presence  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  vastness  of  Creation  through  the  star-lit  sky,  which 
increases  with  our  intellectual  conception  of  that  vastness.  But  the 
addition  "  that  Thou  visitest  him,"  expressing  the  moral  faith  in  God, 
as  One  who  has  communion  and  covenant  with  man,  is  the  utterance 
of  all  true  religion,  which  changes  bewilderment  into  adoration,  and 
humiliation  into  sense  of  exaltation  through  God's  grace. 

5  Thou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels  :  to 
crown  him  with  glory  and  worship. 

V.  5.  Loiver  than  the  angels — the  rendering  of  the  Septuagint, 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ii.  7-9),  and  of  other  ancient 
versions.     The  original  word  Elohim  might  bear  this  sense  (see 
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Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  but  the  common  use  of  the  word,  and  the  context  here, 
are  both  in  favour  of  the  translation  "  than  God."  The  Psalm  (like 
.  Gen.  i.  27,  28)  dwells  on  man  as  having  the  image  of  God  in  him 
veiled  in  flesh,  and  in  virtue  of  this  being  "crowned  with  glory  and 
dominion  "  over  all  the  works  of  God's  hands.  Nothing  less  than 
this  is  the  consciousness  of  all  true  religion,  brought  out  perfectly  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  in  it  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  any  being,  except  the  soul  and  God. 

6  Thou  makest  him  to  have  dominion  of  the  works 
of  thy  hands  :  and  thou  hast  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  his  feet ; 

7  All  sheep  and  oxen  :  yea,  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  ; 

8  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  : 
and  whatsoever  walketh  through  the  paths  of  the 
seas. 

9  O  Lord  our  Governour  :  how  excellent  is  thy 
Name  in  all  the  world  ! 

V.  9  is  the  repetition  of  the  first  verse,  but  now  with  deeper  and 
more  thoughtful  consciousness,  after  the  reflections  of  the  intervening 

verses. 

Psalm  IX.      Confitehor  tibi. 

This  Psalm  has  so  many  points  of  likeness  with  Ps.  x.  as  to  argue  common 
authorship  and  close  connection.  In  Ps.  ix.  there  is  a  distinct,  although  im- 
perfect, acrostic  arrangement,  which,  after  an  interval,  is  obviously  taken  up  in 
Ps.  X,  13-20  ;  and  Ps.  x.,  almost  alone  in  Book  I.,  has  no  heading  of  its  own. 
Hence  in  the  LXX.  the  two  are  made  one  Psalm.  But  decisive  against  this  is 
the  slightest  consideration  of  their  whole  tone  and  character ;  for  Ps.  ix.  is  a 
glad  song  of  victory  over  the  heathen,  Ps.  x.  a  troubled  prayer  against  domestic 
rebellion.  Probably  the  latter  is  a  supplement  to  the  former,  added  not  long 
after  by  the  same  hand. 

The  heading  makes  Ps.  ix.  a  "  Psalm  of  David."  The  acrostic  arrangement, 
especially  in  its  incompleteness,  is  no  argument  against  this  ascription  to  him. 
If  it  be  accepted,  the  Psalm  may  be  well  referred  to  the  great  crowning  victory 
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over  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites,  recorded  in  2  Sam.  x.,  which  was  so  soon  fol^ 
lowed  by  David's  great  sin  and  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 

It  aOTs  "  on  Muih-lahhen,^''  which  seems  to  mean  "  Death  of  the  Son,"  and 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  some  well-known  tune,  to  be  used  for 
this  Psalm.  We  may  observe  that  the  verbal  order  is  unusually  symmetrical, 
falling  into  ten  sections  of  four  lines  each. 

The  order  of  subject  is  also  well  marked  :  {a)  the  opening  of  praise  {vv.  1, 
2) ;  {b)  the  triumphant  picture  of  judgment  upon  the  heathen  {vv.  3-6)  ;  (c) 
the  opposite  picture  of  God's  protection  over  His  people  {vv.  7-10) ;  {cl)  the 
remembrance  of  prayer  in  trouble  answered  by  His  goodness  {vv.  1 1-16) ;  (e) 
the  final  contrast  of  the  failure  of  self-trusting  humanity  and  the  hope  of  the 
faithful  in  God  {vv.  17-20). 

I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  with  my 
whole  heart  :  I  will  speak  of  all  thy  marvellous 
works. 

2  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee  :  yea,  my 
songs  will  I  make  of  thy  Name,  O  thou  most 
Highest. 

3  While  mine  enemies  are  driven  back  :  they 
shall  fall  and  perish  at  thy  presence. 

V.  3.  While,  &c.  It  should  be,  "because  my  enemies  .  .  .  because 
they  fall,"  &c. 

4  For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my 
cause  :  thou  art  set  in  the  throne  that  judgest 
right. 

V.  4.  That  judgest  right.  Here  (as  in  vv.  8,  9, 12, 16)  the  goodness 
of  God  to  His  people  is  viewed  as  no  arbitrary  favour,  but  the  support 
pf  righteousness  against  wrong,  of  true  faith  against  godlessness,  of 
the  covenant,  in  which  all  nations  shall  be  blessed,  against  all  that 
ignores  and  would  obliterate  it.  As  in  the  prophetic  books,  He  is 
seen  as  "  the  Judge  of  the  whole  world,"  who  must  "  do  right." 

5  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  heathen,  and  destroyed 
the  ungodly  :  thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for 
ever  and  ever. 

6  0  thou  enemy,  destructions  are  come  to  a  per- 
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petual   end  :   even   as   the   cities  which  thou  hast 
destroyed  ;  their  memorial  is  perished  with  them. 

V.  6.  0  thou  enemy,  &c.  This  rendering  is  certainly  wrong.  It 
should  be,  "  The  enemy  who  is  cut  off,  he  is  perpetual  ruin  :  the  cities 
which  Thou  hast  destroyed,  the  very  memory  of  them  has  perished." 

7  But  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever  :  he  hath 
also  prepared  his  seat  for  judgment. 

8  For  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  : 
and  minister  true  judgment  unto  the  people. 

9  The  Lord  also  will  be  a  defence  for  the  oppressed  : 
even  a  refuge  in  due  time  of  trouble. 

V.  9.  Due  time.  The  original  is  simply  "times  of  trouble."  A  defence 
and  refuge,  properly,  a  high  fortress ;  such  as  crowned  so  many  points  of 
the  hill-country  of  Palestine,  which  David  knew  so  well  in  his  early 
times  of  trouble. 

10  And  they  that  know  thy  Name  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee  :  for  thou,  Lord,  hast  never  failed  them 
that  seek  thee. 

110  praise  the  Lord  which  dwelleth  in  Sion  :  shew 
the  people  of  his  doings. 

12  For,  when  he  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  he 
remembereth  them  :  and  forgetteth  not  the  com- 
plaint of  the  poor. 

V.  12.  When  He  maketh.  God  is  spoken  of  as  "the  Avenger  of 
blood,"  that  is,  according  to  ancient  Eastern  custom,  recognised  and 
regulated  by  the  Law  (Num.  xxxv.  12-2§),  the  nearest  of  kin,  exacting 
vengeance  for  blood  shed  by  violence.  That  vengeance  God  exacts 
for  aH  (Gen.  ix.  5) ;  but  in  the  use  of  this  special  phrase  here  (as  in 
Job  xix.  25)  God's  Fatherhood  towards  Israel  seems  to  be  implied. 
He  is  nearer  to  each  than  the  nearest  of  kin. 

13  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  ;  consider  the 
trouble  which  I  suffer  of  them  that  hate  me  :  thou 
that  liftest  me  up  from  the  gates  of  death. 
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14  That  I  may  shew  all  thy  praises  within  the 
ports  of  the  daughter  of  Sion  :  I  will  rejoice  in  thy 
salvation. 

vv.  13,  14.  These  verses  are  probably  a  quotation  of  "the  com- 
plaint of  the  poor,"  i.e.  the  afflicted,  referred  to  in  the  previous  verse. 
Otherwise  they  would  break  unmeaningly  on  the  triumphant  tenor  of 
the  whole  Psalm,  which  is,  indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  itself, 
"  that  I  may  shew  all  Thy  praises,"  &c. 

15  The  heathen  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that 
they  made  :  in  the  same  net  which  they  hid  privily, 
is  their  foot  taken. 

16  The  Lord  is  known  to  execute  judgment  :  the 
ungodly  is  trapped  in  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

vv.  15,  16.  Probably  there  is  some  special  reference  to  devices  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  signally  defeated  themselves.  But  the  idea 
itself — that  wickedness  works  its  own  ruin,  and  deceit  deceives  itself — 
is  the  expression  of  a  great  Law  of  God's  Providence,  and  therefore  is 
frequent  in  the  Psalms  (see  v.  11 ;  vii.  15-17,  &c.) 

17  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell  :  and  all 
the  people  that  forget  God. 

18  For  the  poor  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten  : 
the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish 
for  ever. 

vv.  17,  18.  SJiall  he  turned  mto  Jiell — properly,  "shall  return  to 
Sheol "  or  ffades  (see  vi.  5) — that  is,  shall  pass  away  in  death  to  the 
unknown  spiritual  world,  just  as  the  body  shall  return  to  the  dust. 
The  idea  is  not  of  the  punishment  of  evil,  but  of  its  unsubstantiality 
and  transitoriness.  Being  without  God — ^forgetting  Him  whom  to 
some  degree  they  might  know  (Rom.  i.  19-23) — the  nations  are 
"subject  to  vanity  "  and  "have  no  hope."  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  19-22 ; 
Eph.  ii.  11,  12.)  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  patient  abiding"  of  faith, 
even  though  it  seem  forgotten,  shall  reach  the  eternal  reality.  In 
such  passages  there  is  undoubtedly  the  vague  but  certain  hope  of  a 
future  beyond  the  grave. 

19  Up,  Lord,  and  let  not  man  have  the  upper  hand : 
let  the  heathen  be  judged  in  thy  sight. 
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20  Put  them  in  fear,  O  Lord  :  that  the  heathen 
may  know  themselves  to  be  but  men. 

vv.  19,  20.  Z>]o,  Lord  (see  iii.  7).  These  verses  may  (like  vv.  13, 
14)  describe  the  utterance  of  "  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek " 
spoken  of  above.  But  perhaps  they  are  better  taken  as  a  prayer  that 
God  will  complete  and  continue  His  judgment,  shewing  the  proud 
enemies  that,  after  all,  they  are  before  Him  but  weak  men. 

Psalm  X.     Ut  quid,  Domine  ? 

This  Psalm,  closely  connected  with  Psalm  ix. — a  mournful  supplement, 
under  changed  circumstances,  to  its  triumphant  thanksgiving — draws  a 
singularly  vivid  and  terrible  picture  of  a  time  of  rebelliousness  and  disorder, 
of  treachery  and  godlessness  in  Israel.  If  it  be  a  Psalm  of  David,  it  may 
well  belong  to  the  time  of  disorganisation  and  decay  before  the  rebellion  of 
Absalom. 

It  has  three  distinct  parts :  {a)  the  indignant  description  of  the  pride,  the 
cruelty,  and  the  treachery  of  the  wicked  {vv.  1-12) ;  (h)  an  earnest  prayer  to 
God  for  help  against  them  (vv.  13-17)  ;  (c)  a  burst  of  praise  over  the  antici- 
pation, or  reality,  of  God's  answer  to  that  prayer  {vv.  18-20). 

WHY   standest   thou   so    far   off,  O  Lord  :  and 
hidest  thy  face  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble  ? 

2  The  ungodly  for  his  own  lust  doth  persecute  the 
poor  :  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that 
they  have  imagined. 

V.  2.  The  best  rendering  appears  to  be — 

"  In  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  the  poor  is  set  on  fire ; 
In  the  snares  which  they  have  devised,  the  poor  are  taken." 
There  is  here  the  double  idea,  which  runs  through  the  Psalm,  of  the 
proud  cruelty  which  consumes,  and  the  treachery  which  ensnares. 

3  For  the  ungodly  hath  made  boast  of  his  own 
heart's  desire  :  and  speaketh  good  of  the  covetous, 
whom  God  abhorreth. 

V.  3.  This  should  be — 

"  The  wicked  sings  praise  over  his  own  heart's  lust ; 
The  covetous  utters  blessing,  yet  despises  the  Lord." 
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The  image  is  striking;  the  hymn  of  praise  and  blessing  he  utters 
over  his  own  successful  lust;  God,  to  whom  alone  it  is  due,  he 
utterly  despises. 

4  The  ungodly  is  so  proud,  that  he  careth  not  for 
God  :  neither  is  God  in  all  his  thoughts. 

V.  4.  Neither  is  God.  The  true  sense  is  much  stronger.  "  In  his 
pride  he  cares  not  to  inquire;  there  is  no  God — this  is  all  his  thought " 
— a  foregone  conclusion,  in  which  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

5  His  ways  are  alway  grievous  :  thy  judgments 
are  far  above  out  of  his  sight,  and  therefore  defieth 
he  all  his  enemies. 

V.  5.  Grievous.  It  should  be  "firm"  or  "secure,"  because  God's 
judgment  is  too  high  for  him  to  see,  and  at  human  enmity  he  scoffs. 

6  For  he  hath  said  in  his  heart.  Tush,  I  shall 
never  be  cast  down  :  there  shall  no  harm  happen 
unto  me. 

7  His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing,  deceit,  and  fraud  : 
under  his  tongue  is  ungodliness  and  vanity. 

V.  7.  His  words  are  "  the  cursing "  of  pride,  and  the  "  deceit  of 
guile;"  under  these  lurks  the  "mischief  and  iniquity,"  which  are  the 
Satanic  opposites  of  love  and  truth,  the  essentials  of  true  humanity. 

8  He  sitteth  lurking  in  the  thievish  corners  of 
the  streets  :  and  privily  in  his  lurking  dens  doth 
he  murder  the  innocent  ;  his  eyes  are  set  against 
the  poor. 

9  For  he  lieth  waiting  secretly,  even  as  a  lion 
lurketh  he  in  his  den  :  that  he  may  ravish  the 
poor. 

10  He  doth  ravish  the  poor  :  when  he  getteth 
him  into  his  net. 

vv.  8-10.  The  mingled  treachery  and  violence  of  the  wicked 
naturally  suggest  the  metaphor  of  the  lion  crouching  for  his  prey, 
first  implied  in  v.  8,  and  then  expressed  in  vv.  9,  10. 
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V.  8.  The  thievish  corners,  &c.,  should  be  "the  lurking  places  of  the 
villages,"  Outside  these  the  robber  lurks ;  in  his  den  he  murders, 
and  still  his  eyes  lay  ambush  for  more  victims.  Like  the  lion  in  his 
lair,  he  watches  for  them  and  drags  down  his  prey.  He  stoops  to 
crouch  low,  that  the  helpless  may  fall  into  his  jaws. 

11  He  falleth  down,  and  humbleth  himself  :  that 
the  congregation  of  the  poor  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  captains. 

V.  11.  The  original  is  "may  fall  under  his  strong  ones."  If  the 
metaphor  is  kept,  this  should  mean  his  strong  teeth  or  claws. 

12  He  hath  said  in  his  heart.  Tush,  God  hath 
forgotten  :  he  hideth  away  his  face,  and  lie  will 
never  see  it. 

V.  12.  This  verse  returns  to  the  idea  of  v.  4.  All  this  treachery 
and  cruelty  are  ruthless  and  reckless,  because  while  he  uses  the  Name 
of  God,  he  ignores  Him  as  a  living  reality.  To  him  He  is  the  un- 
knowing and  unknown  ;  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  "  There  is  no  God." 

13  Arise,  0  Lord  God,  and  lift  up  thine  hand  : 
forget  not  the  poor.  v 

14  Wherefore  should  the  wicked  blaspheme  God  : 
while  he  doth  say  in  his  heart,  Tush,  thou  God 
carest  not  for  it. 

15  Surely  thou  hast  seen  it  :  for  thou  beholdest 
ungodliness  and  wrong. 

16  That  thou  mayest  take  the  matter  into  thine 
hand  :  the  poor  committeth  himself  unto  thee  ;  for 
thou  art  the  helper  of  the  friendless. 

17  Break  thou  the  power  of  the  ungodly  and 
malicious  :  take  away  his  ungodliness,  and  thou 
shalt  find  none. 

vv.  13-17  are  a  prayer  of  the  mingled  pathos  and  remonstrance 
with  God,  so  frequent  in  the  Psalms — pleading,  indeed,  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  fatherless,  but  pleading  also  the  scandal 
of  contemptuous  blasphemy — accordingly  praying  not  only  for  the 
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"  breaking  of  the  power  of  wickedness  and  malice  "  against  men,  but 
for  "  the  taking  away  of  ungodhness,"  till  it  vanishes  from  before 
God.  The  idea  is  that  of  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  10;  Dan.  ix.  19,  praying  God 
"for  his  Name's  sake,"  because  ignoring  His  Name  is  to  men  in 
effect  worse  than  the  worst  cruelty  and  oppression. 

18  The  Lord  is  King  for  ever  and  ever  :  and  the 
heathen  are  perished  out  of  the  land. 

19  Lord,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the  poor  : 
thou  preparest  their  heart,  and  thine  ear  hearkeneth 
thereto ; 

20  To  help  the  fatherless  and  poor  unto  their 
riorht  :  that  the  man  of  the  earth  be  no  more 
exalted  against  them. 

vv.  18-20.  In  this  outburst  of  glad  confidence  in  God's  answer  to 
the  prayer,  the  sentence  "the  heathen  ....  land"  seems  incongruous 
to  the  occasion.  Probably  the  victory  over  the  heathen  comes  in 
simply  as  associated  naturally  with  the  kingship  of  Jehovah,  and  as 
typical,  moreover,  of  His  righteous  avenging  of  His  own  on  all — the 
"men  of  the  earth"  and  earthly — who  ignore  Him  and  persecute 
them. 

Psalm  XI.    In  Domino  confide. 

This,  undoubtedly  a  Psalm  of  David,  is  an  answer  of  confident  faith  to 
despondent  counsels  of  friends  in  time  of  danger.  The  simplicity  and  vigour 
of  style,  and  the  strong  consciousness  of  innocence,  seem  to  refer  it  to  his 
early  days  of  wandering. 

Its  structure  is  simple :  («)  the  counsels  of  faintheartedness  {vv.  1-3) ; 
(J)  the  answer  of  faith  {vv.  4-8). 

IN  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust  :  how  say  ye  then 
to  my  soul,  that  she  should  flee  as  a  bird  unto 
the  hill  ? 

V.  1  begins  the  quotation  of  the  timid  advice  of  friends,  "  Flee,  as 
a  bird,  to  the  hill"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20) — clearly  the  hill-country 
of  Judah,  where  David  so  often  did  take  refuge. 

2  For  lo,  the  ungodly  bend  their  bow,  and  make 
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ready  their  arrows  within    the  quiver  :   that  they 
may  privily  shoot  at  them  which  are  true  of  heart. 

V.  2  continues  the  same  metaphor,  pointing  to  the  stealthy  arrow, 
already  aimed  at  the  fugitive,  as  at  a  bird  in  its  flight. 

3  For  the  foundations  will  be  cast  down  :  and 
what  hath  the  righteous  done  ? 

V.  3  is  another  remonstrance,  dropping  all  metaphor.  "If  the 
foundations  be  cast  down" — if  truth  and  justice  fail  where  they 
should  most  be  sought — "  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  "  (for  so  it 
should  be  rendered) — what  avail  innocence  and  true  service  ? 

4  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple  :  the  Lord's  seat 
is  in  heaven. 

V.  4.  The  answer  is  plain  and  solemn.  If  all  on  earth  has  failed, 
God  is  unchanged ;  He  sits  above,  high  in  Majesty  of  Eternal  Right- 
eousness, yet  not  too  high  to  behold  the  earth,  and  work  out  judgment 
thereon. 

5  His  eyes  consider  the  poor  :  and  his  eye-lids 
try  the  children  of  men. 

6  The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous  :  but  the  un- 
godly, and  him  that  delighteth  in  wickedness  doth 
his  soul  abhor. 

V.  6.  Alloweth.  This  rendering  obscures  the  true  idea  of  the  pas- 
sage. It  should  be  "trieth,"  glancing  here  at  the  true  explanation  of 
the  problem  which  so  vexed  Job.  The  adversity  of  the  righteous  is 
discipline  (Job  v.  17,  18;  Prov.  iii.  11,  12;  Heb.  xii.  4-17),  the 
destruction  of  the  ungodly  is  vengeance  (Heb.  x.  26-31). 

7  Upon  the  ungodly  he  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and 
brimstone,  storm  and  tempest  :  this  shall  be  their 
portion  to  drink. 

V.  7.  Snares.  This  word  breaks  the  metaphor,  and  some  would 
read  accordingly,  more  simply,  "coals  of  fire."  But  the  Hebrew 
seems  plain;  the  idea  of  God's  wrath  catching  the  wicked  as  in  a 
snare,  which  is  common,  is  perhaps  especially  suggested  here  by 
vv.  1,  2 ;  and  breach  of  metaphor  is  frequent  in  ancient  poetry,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  poetry  of  intense  feeling. 
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Fire  and  hrimstone.  The  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
(Gen.  xix.  24)  is  unquestionable.     Compare  Ps.  xviii.  12,  13. 

Storm  and  tempest,  properly,  "  fiery  wind ; "  generally  referred  to 
the  deadly  Simoon  of  the  desert. 

8  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness  : 
his  countenance  will  behold  the  thing  that  is  just. 

V.  8.  His  countenance,  &c.  This  should  be,  "They  that  are  right- 
eous shall  behold  His  face."  It  is  the  privilege  of  "the  pure  in  heart" 
to  "see  God,"  in  the  Presence  of  mercy  and  righteousness  which 
Moses  saw  (Ex.  xxxiv.  5-8),  veiled  perhaps,  though  still  bright, 
through  all  the  clouds  of  this  life,  unveiled  in  the  life  to  come  (see 
Ps.  xvii.  15 ;  1  John  iii.  2).  That  blessing  is  all  they  need,  whether 
to  bear  trial,  or  to  defy  the  power  of  evil. 

Psalm  XII.    Salvum  me  fac. 

This  Psalm,  also  called  "A  Psalm  of  David"  stands  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  confidence  and  conscious  innocence  of  the  preceding  Psalm.  It  is  an 
utterance,  pensive  and  half -despondent,  though  still  hearing  and  believing 
God's  promise.  The  evil  here,  moreover,  is  not  persecution,  but  deceit,  not 
the  open  violence  of  the  hand,  but  the  crafty  injustice  of  the  tongue.  The 
description  is  more  like  that  given  by  the 'later  prophets  (see  Jer.  vi.  2; 
Mic.  vii.  2,  &c.) ;  if  it  really  belongs  to  David's  reign,  it  must  be  referred  to 
the  decline  of  his  later  years. 

Like  other  Psalms  of  the  same  character  (see  Ps.  vi.),  it  was  to  be  sung  "  on 
the  Octave  "  by  the  heavy  bass  voices. 

It  opens  (a)  with  complaint  and  prayer  against  evil  {vv.  1-5) ;  and  to  these 
succeed  {h)  the  promise  of  the  Lord  and  the  acceptance  of  it  in  a  faith,  sad- 
dened by  the  present,  yet  hopeful  for  the  future  {vv.  6-9). 

TTELP  me,  Lord,  for  there  is  not  one  godly  man 
-*--*-  left  :  for  the  faithful  are  minished  from  among 
the  children  of  men. 

V.  1.  Not  one  godly  man  left.  So  Elijah  said,  "I,  even  I,  alone 
am  left,"  while  God  had  "reserved  to  Himself  seven  thousand  in 
Israel"  (1  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  18).  The  judgment  even  of  God's 
servants  lacks  the  mercy  and  discrimination  of  His  judgment. 

2  They  talk  of  vanity  every  one  with  his  neigh- 
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bour  :  they  do  but  flatter  with  their  lips,  and  dis- 
semble in  their  double  heart. 

V.  2.  Vanity  is  here  "  falsehood,"  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  a 
characteristic  paraphrase  of  the  abruptness  of  the  original,  "flattering 
lips,  with  a  double  heart  they  speak." 

3  The  Lord  shall  root  out  all  deceitful  lips  :  and 
the  tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things  ; 

V.  3  should  be  a  prayer,  "  May  the  Lord,"  &c. 

4  Which  have  said,  With  our  tongue  will  we  pre- 
vail :  we  are  they  that  ought  to  speak,  who  is  lord 
over  us  ? 

V.  4.  We  are  they,  &c,— properly,  "  Our  lips  are  with  us,"  either, 
"  Our  tongues  are  our  own,"  or,  "  Our  tongues  are  our  strength." 
The  special  evil  contemplated  is  characteristic  of  a  civilized  and  out- 
wardly peaceful  condition  of  society — the  crafty  and  self-confident 
power  of  the  tongue,  especially  oppressive  towards  the  poor  and 
simple;  who  are  pathetically  described  as  "comfortless,"  because 
unsupported  in  trial,  and  "sighing  deeply,"  because  they  dare  not 
cry  out. 

5  Now  for  the  comfortless  troubles'  sake  of  the 
needy  :  and  because  of  the  deep  sighing  of  the  poor, 

6  I  will  up,  saith  the  Lord  :  and  will  help  every 
one  from  him  that  swelleth  against  him,  and  will 
set  him  at  rest. 

V.  %.  I  will  tip.  The  answer  to  the  cry,  "  Up,  Lord ! "  so  often 
repeated  (see  Ps.  iii.  7  ;  ix.  19  ;  x.  13)  ;  will  help  ....  rest,  should  be, 
"  will  establish  in  salvation  him  who  pants  for  it "  (as  "  the  hart  for 
the  water  brooks,"  Ps.  xlii.  1). 

7  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words  :  even 
as  the  silver,  which  from  the  earth  is  tried,  and 
purified  seven  times  in  the  fire. 

V.  7.  The  words  of  the  Lord — that  is,  the  promise  of  salvation  just 
made — are  strikingly  described  as  "  tried  seven  times  in  the  fire  "  of 
fierce  and  obstinate  resistance  of  evil — then,  and  not  till  then,  to 
come  out  "  pure,"  from  all  human  misconception  of  their  meaning, 
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and  from  all  temporary  hindrances  to  perfect  fulfilment.     The  appli- 
cation of  the  metaphor  is  unusual;  for  commonly  it  is  not  God's-- 
truth,  but  man's  faith  in  it,  which  is  tried  in  the  fire  (1  Pet.  i.  7 ; 
iv.  12  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  iii.  18).     But  its  accuracy  has  again  and 
again  been  verified  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

8  Thou  shalt  keep  them,  O  Lord  :  thou  shalt 
preserve  him  from  this  generation  for  ever. 

9  The  ungodly  walk  on  every  side  :  when  they 
are  exalted,  the  children  of  men  are  put  to  rebuke. 

V.  9.  This  verse  should  be  rendered,  "  The  ungodly  prowl  round  on 
every  side ;  vileness  is  exalted  among  the  children  of  men."  It  is  a 
sad  description  of  the  character  of  "  this  generation  " — not,  indeed, 
disbelieving  God's  promise  of  salvation  from  it,  but  perhaps  half  com- 
plaining that  it  is  still  allowed  to  continue. 

Fsalm  XIII.     Usque  qica,  Doniine  .? 

This  Psalm,  almost  certainly  "  A  Psalm  of  David,"  seems  (like  Ps.  xi.)  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  David's  early  persecution  by  Saul  "  his  enemy."  But  it 
represents  a  different  phase  of  feeling — the  hour  of  impatient  longing  for  the 
renewal  of  his  early  happiness,  crossed  naturally  by  doubts  whether  God's  face 
is  not  hid  from  him,  but  clearing  up  at  last  into  confidence  in  His  salvation. 
What  was  originally  written  of  conflict  Avith  a  temporal  enemy  has  been  often 
applied  by  God's  servants  to  the  struggle  against  the  spiritual  foe  in  their 
hours  of  distress. 

The  Psalm  passes  by  natural  gradation  from  {a)  vehement  complaint  and 
remonstrance  {vv.  1,  2)  through  (J)  earnestness  of  prayer  {vv.  3,  4),  to  {c)  a 
burst  of  confidence  and  joy  {vv.  5,  6). 

HOW  long  wilt  thou  forget  me,  O  Lord,  for  ever  : 
how  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 

V.  1.  How  long,  &c.  The  complaint  is  but  an  expansion  of  the 
"  Lord,  how  long  ? "  of  Ps.  vi.  3.  The  question  may  be  a  double 
question  "  How  long  ?  "  "  Shall  it  be  for  ever  ?  "  or  a  single  question, 
in  the  natural  self-contradiction  of  half-despondent  faith,  "  How  long 
shall  this  endless  forgetful ness  last  ?  " 

2  How  long  shall  I  seek  counsel  in  my  soul,  and 
be  so  vexed  in  my  heart  :  how  long  shall  mine 
enemies  triumph  over  me  ? 
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V.  2.  So  vexed  in  my  heart.  The  original  is  "  with  sorrow  of  heart 
by  day,"  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  vain  "  counsels  "  of  the  night- 
watches,  giving  way  to  weary  sorrow  on  waking. 

My  enemy ^  here  and  in  v.  4,  has  clearly  a  definite  personal  mean- 
ing, referring,  perhaps,  to  Saul,  perhaps  to  one  of  his  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  vii.) — in  distinction  from  the  many  who  "  trouble  "  the 
Psalmist  and  would  "  rejoice  "  over  his  fall. 

3  Consider,  and  hear  me,  O  Lord  my  God  :  lighten 
mine  eyes,  that  I  sleep  not  in  death. 

V.  3.  Lighten  mine  eyes.  This  phrase  probably,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, marks  this  as  a  Psalm  of  the  night-watches.  In  the  physical 
darkness,  the  darkness  of  trouble  and  despondency  always  becomes 
heavier.  David  feels  that  it  is  overpowering  his  strength,  and  that 
he  will  literally  "  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,"  unless  some  gleam  of  hope 
comes. 

4  Lest  mine  enemy  say,  I  have  prevailed  against 
him  :  for  if  I  be  cast  down,  they  that  trouble  me 
will  rejoice  at  it. 

V.  4.  The  parallelism  of  the  original  is  lost  in  the  translation  of 
the  last  clause,  which  should  run,  "  Lest  my  oppressors  rejoice  that 
I  am  shaken." 

5  But  my  trust  is  in  thy  mercy  :  and  my  heart 
is  joyful  in  thy  salvation. 

6  I  will  sing  of  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  dealt 
so  lovingly  with  me  :  yea,  I  will  praise  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  most  Highest. 

vv.  5,  6.  In  this  prayer  the  hour  of  darkness  passes  away,  not 
merely  into  trust  in  God's  mercy,  but  into  joyful  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, breaking  out  in  songs  of  praise  to  Him,  who,  even  in  adversity, 
had  "dealt  lovingly"  with  His  servant.  So  in  Col.  i.  11  we  have 
the  chmax  of  "  patience,  long-suffering,  joyfulness ;  "  and  in  Gal.  v.  ^'2 
read  that  the  true  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  "love,  joy,  peace."  The 
spiritual  life,  which  knows  no  joy  even  in  trouble,  has  not  yet 
attained  to  perfection. 

(The  last  clause,  "  Yea,  I  will,"  &c.,  taken  from  the  LXX.,  is  not 
in  the  Hebrew,  although  it  certainly  completes  the  perfection  of  the 
parallelism.) 
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Psalm  XIV.     Dixit  insipiens. 

(In  this  Psalm  vv.  5,  G,  7  of  our  Prayer  Book  Version  must  be  omitted. 
By  a  curious  accident  they  made  their  way  into  most  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
(which  that  version  follows)  from  Rom.  iii.  10-18,  where  they  are  quoted  by 
St.  Paul  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  connection  with  vv.  2-4 
of  this  Psalm.) 

This  Psalm  (of  which  Ps.  liii.  is  a  repetition  with  slight  variations)  is  called 
a  "  Psalm  of  David."  The  style  and  the  substance,  which  describes  much  the 
same  condition  of  things  as  Ps.  xii.,  agree  well  with  this.  The  only  apparent 
objection  to  this  is  the  allusion  to  the  "  Captivity  "  in  the  last  verse,  on  which 
see  note. 

The  opening  verse  is  introductory ;  then  follows  {a)  the  picture  of  Jehovah 
looking  down  on  the  corrupted  earth  in  His  wrath  {vv.  2-4,  8) ;  and  the 
Psalm  ends  {h)  with  the  terror  of  the  wicked,  and  the  confident  prayer  for 
salvation  of  the  righteous  {vv.  9-11). 

THE  fool  hath  said  in   his   heart  :  There  is  no 
God. 

2  They  are  corrupt,  and  become  abominable  in 
their  doings  :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no 
not  one. 

V.  1.  The  fool  {nabaV)  is  said  in  Is.  xxxii.  G  to  be  "one  who 
worketh  iniquity,  to  practise  hypocrisy,  and  utter  eri'or  against  the 
Lord."  Compare  also  the  application  of  the  Avord  to  Nabal  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  25).  It  is  clear  by  the  context  that  the  application  here  is  to 
the  man  who  does  "not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge"  and 
has  "his  heart  darkened"  thereby  (Rom.  i.  21,  28).  But  the  re- 
garding evil  as  "folly"— so  common  in  the  Proverbs,  though  rare 
in  the  Psalms — places  the  source  of  it  in  the  wilful  neglect  or  blind- 
ness of  the  understanding,  which  refuses  the  manifold  witness  given 
by  God  of  Himself,  stifles  the  natural  instinct  of  God,  and  having 
refused  to  see  Him,  declares  complacently  that  He  is  not  (Rom.  i. 
19-22).  From  this  follows  the  consequence  of  moral  "corruption" 
— by  the  loss  of  the  supreme  relation  of  duty — expressing  itself  in 
"  abominable  doings." 

3  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the 
children  of  men  :  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
would  understand,  and  seek  after  God. 
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V.  3.  Looked  down  (see  Gen.  vi.  12 ;  xviii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  13,  14). 
The  phrase  is,  of  course,  one  of  those  which  apply  to  God  the 
vigilance,  searching,  yet  merciful,  of  a  human  judge. 

4  But  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are 
altogether  become  abominable  :  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no  not  one. 

V.  4.  There  is  none.  The  language  is  the  sweeping  language  of 
human  despondency,  as  in  Ps.  xii.  1.  There  was,  indeed  (see  v.  9), 
a  righteous  "  generation,"  but  so  small  and  oppressed  as  to  be  of  no 
account  before  man,  though  known  and  loved  by  God. 

5  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  their 
tongues  have  they  deceived  :  the  poison  of  asps  is 
under  their  lips. 

6  Their  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness  : 
their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood. 

7  Destruction  and  unhappiness  is  in  their  ways, 
and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known  :  there 
is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes. 

8  Have  they  no  knowledge,  that  they  are  all  such 
workers  of  mischief  :  eating  up  my  people  as  it  were 
bread,  and  call  not  upon  the  Lord  ? 

V.  8  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  Himself,  condemning  the  utter  folly 
of  the  wicked,  under  the  two  cognate  aspects  described  by  Our  Lord 
in  Luke  xviii.  2 — the  oppression  which  "regards  not  man,"  devour- 
ing the  poor  (Mic.  iii.  1-3)  like  daily  bread — the  practical  atheism 
which  "  fears  not  God." 

9  There  were  they  brought  in  great  fear,  even 
where  no  fear  was  :  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of 
the  righteous. 

10  As  for  you,  ye  have  made  a  mock  at  the 
counsel  of  the  poor  :  because  he  putteth  his  trust 
in  the  Lord. 
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11  Who  shall  give  salvation  unto  Israel  out  of 
Sion  ?  When  the  Lord  turneth  the  captivity  of  his 
people  :  then  shall  Jacob  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be 
glad. 

vv.  9-11.  The  Psalmist  pictures  with  singular  truth  to  nature  the 
effect  of  the  condemnation  of  God :  first,  the  trembling  of  momen- 
tary fear  and  compunction,  Hke  that  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  25) ;  then 
the  reaction  of  mockery  against  trust  in  an  unseen  God  in  one  who 
is  "poor,"  i.e.^  helpless.  Against  this  mockery  he  turns  to  prayer 
for  the  manifestation,  out  of  the  Zion  of  God's  habitation,  of  the 
salvation  which  the  proud  deride. 

v.W.  This  verse  can  hardly  suit  with  any  condition  of  things  in 
David's  time.  It  is  true  that  "captivity"  is  used  in  a  wide  sense 
(see  Job  xlii.  10;  Ezek,  xvi.  53)  of  any  state  of  ruin  and  misery; 
but  the  concluding  phrase,  "  Then  shall,"  &c.,  evidently  belongs  to 
some  truly  national  disaster  and  deUverance.  Yet  the  Psalm  itself 
cannot  be  referred  to  a  late  period.  Probably  it  is  best  to  take  the 
verse  as  a  liturgical  addition  of  subsequent  date  (comp.  Ps.  cxxvi.  1). 

Morning  Praget* 

Psalm  XV.     Domine,  quis  habitabitf 

This  Psalm — undoubtedly  a  "  Psalm  of  David  " — seems,  by  its  marked 
resemblance  to  xxiv.  3-5,  to  have  been  written  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  at 
the  time  of  the  estabhshment  of  the  Ark  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  12-19). 
The  whole  idea  of  the  Psalm  is  simply  the  enforcement  of  the  truth,  so  often 
taught  by  the  Prophets,  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  expressing  itself  in  the  life  (see  Isaiah  i.  11-18;  Mic.  vi.  6-8;  Ps.  xl. 
6-10;  1.  8-15).  It  was  probably  specially  needed,  and,  therefore,  emphatically 
uttered,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  inauguration  of  the  local  sanctuary  in 
Zion,  hallowing  the  new  city  of  David.  Dealing  with  the  exaltation  of  pure 
humanity  to  the  Presence  of  God,  it  is  naturally  used  as  one  of  the  Psalms  for 
Ascension  Day. 

ORD,  who   shall  dwell   in   thy  tabernacle  :  or 
who  shall  rest  upon  thy  holy  hill  ? 

V.  1.  Dwell  should  be  "sojourn  as  a  guest,"  while  rest  really 
signifies  to  "dwell."  The  former  word  is  appropriately  used  in 
relation  to  the  moveable  "  Tabernacle,"  the  latter  to  the  liill,  where 
it  was  now  fixed. 
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2  Even  he,  that  leadeth  an  uncorrupt  life  :  and 
doeth  the  thing  which  is  right,  and  speaketh  the 
truth  from  his  heart. 

3  He  that  hath  used  no  deceit  in  his  tongue,  nor 
done  evil  to  his  neighbour  :  and  hath  not  slandered 
his  neighbour. 

4  He  that  setteth  not  by  himself,  but  is  lowly  in 
his  own  eyes  :  and  maketh  much  of  them  that  fear 
the  Lord, 

5  He  that  sweareth  unto  his  neighbour,  and  dis- 
appointeth  him  not  :  though  it  were  to  his  own 
hindrance. 

vv.  2-5.  The  characteristics  of  the  man  fit  to  approach  the  presence 
of  God  are  drawn  out  with  great  distinctness  :  (a)  Truth  and 
Righteousness — a  pure  life,  an  active  energy  of  righteousness,  an 
inner  truthfulness  of  l^art  iy.  2)  ;  (&)  Kindliness — with  no  slander 
("deceit ")  on  his  tongue,  no  malice  in  his  actions,  no  taking  up  of 
reproach  ("slander"")  and  repeating  it  wantonly  {v.  3);  (c)  Humility 
{v.  4) — thinking  little  of  himself,  much  of  all  other  servants  of  God 
(Rom.  xii.  10;  Phil.  ii.  3).  (It  is  impossible  not  to  refer  here  to 
David's  own  acts  and  words  at  this  time;  see  2  Sam.  vi.  20-22). 
id)  Unselfishness  and  Generosity  {v.  5) — keeping  his  word  to 
his  own  hurt,  refraining  from  all  usury  (forbidden  in  Exod.  xxii.  25 ; 
Lev.  XXV.  36),  disdaining  all  bribes.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  "being  true  in  love"  of  Eph.  iv.  15.  Much  of  it  reminds  us 
of  the  picture  of  Charity  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  4-6.  We  note  that  through- 
out it  is  the  duty  to  man  which  is  made  the  test  of  love  of  God 
(comp.  Matt.  xix.  17-19;  James  i.  27;  1  John  iv.  20,  21).  There 
is  a  passage  of  remarkable  similarity  in  Is.  xxxiii,  13-17. 

V.  5  'curiously  combines  two  readings — ^that  of  the  Hebrew,  "  to  his 
own  hurt,"  and  that  of  the  LXX.,  "to  his  neighbour."  The  whole 
version,  though  very  beautiful,  is  unusually  paraphrastic  in  this 
Psalm, 

6  He  that  hath  not  given  his  money  upon  usury  : 
nor  taken  reward  against  the  innocent. 

7  Whoso  doeth  these  things  :  shall  never  falL 
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V.  7.  The  conclusion  is  not,  "Whoso  doeth  these  things  shall 
approach  God ; "  but  a  higher  promise,  "  He  shall  never  fall "  or 
"  be  moved ;  "  because  catching  some  likeness  of  the  Divine  Righte- 
ousness, he  shall  partake  of  its  eternity. 

Psalm  XVI.     Conserva  me,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  is  not  only  in  the  heading  termed  a  "  Psalm  of  David,"  but 
is  expressly  referred  to  him  in  the  Apostolic  arguments  of  Acts  ii.  25-31 ; 
xiii.  35,  as  one  known  by  all  to  be  his.  Like  Psalms  Ivi.-lx. — all  ascribed 
to  David — it  is  called  Michtam,  which  is  either  (according  to  most  ancient 
authorities)  "a  golden  Psalm,"  or  (according  to  the  versions  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate)  "  a  Sculpture  Psalm,"  one  of  strongly  marked  incisive  thought. 
It  seems  by  its  character  of  fresh,  joyous  confidence  to  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  his  career;  some,  from  the  allusion  in  v.  4,  have  referred  it  to  the 
time  of  his  wanderings  in  heathen  or  half -heathen  lands ;  but  against  this  is 
the  description  of  his  prosperity  in  v.  7. 

It  is  a  Psalm  doubly  notable ;  {a)  first,  because  it  contains  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  unhesitating  expressions  of  faith  in  the  Presence  of  God, 
as  extending  through  and  beyond  death,  and  preserving  the  life  both  of  soul 
and  body.  It  therefore  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  desponding  doubts 
of  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixxxviii. — basing  itself  on  the  conviction,  which  Our 
Lord  declared  to  underlie  the  whole  Covenant,  that  "  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  (J)  Secondly,  because  it  is  quoted  most  explicitly 
in  the  New  Testament  as  a  Messianic  prophecy — an  inspired  utterance,  which 
was  no  doubt  in  some  degree  applied  by  the  Psalmist  to  himself  as  having 
unity  with  God,  and  therefore  defying  death,  but  which  could  be  in  its  full 
meaning  spoken  of  the  Messiah  alone  (Acts  ii.  25-31;  xiii.  35).  For  in  Him 
alone  was  the  unity  with  God  to  be  perfect — so  that  He  should  be  at  once 
"  the  Son  of  David  "  and  yet  "  God  with  us  " — therefore  in  Him  alone  was  it 
impossible  that  humanity  could  be  "  holden  by  death,"  either  in  the  "  prison  " 
of  Hades  (1  Pet.  iii.  19)  or  "  the  corruption"  of  the  grave. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  two  sections :  (a)  in  vv.  1-7  the  declaration  of  faith  in 
the  Lord  alone,  as  against  idolatry,  and  the  thankful  sense  of  His  blessings, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  here ;  {h)  in  vv.  8-12  an  extension  of  that  faith  beyond 
the  grave  to  the  conviction  of  eternal  life  and  bliss  in  God. 

PRESERVE  me,  O  God  :  for  in  thee  have  I  put 
my  trust. 

V.  1  is  the  customary  introduction  of  declaration  of  trust  in 
Jehovah  (see  vii.  1 ;  xi.  1),  prefacing  alike  thanksgiving  and  com- 
plaint, praise  and  prayer,  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religious 
fife. 
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2  O  my  soul,  thou  hast  said  unto  the  Lord  :  Thou 
art  my  God,  my  goods  are  nothing  unto  thee. 

V.  2.  0  my  soul.  These  words  are  not  in  the  original.  By  a 
slight  variation  of  the  present  text  we  should  read  (with  the  ancient 
versions),  "  I  have  said,"  &c.  My  yoods  are  nothing  unto  Thee.  The 
most  probable  sense  of  this  difficult  verse  is,  "  My  prosperity  is  not 
beyond  Thee,"  i.e.,  either  "is  not,  except  in  Thee,"  or  "is  not,  except 
from  Thee."    The  former  suits  better  the  general  idea  of  the  Psalm. 

3  All  my  delight  is  upon  the  saints,  that  are  in 
the  earth  :  and  upon  such  as  excel  in  virtue. 

V.  3.  This  verse,  also  one  of  great  difficulty,  may  best  be  rendered, 
I  so  speak  "  together  with  the  saints,"  &c. ;  or,  /  said  "  to  the  saints 
that  are  in  the  land,  They  are  the  excellent,"  &c.  In  either  case  the 
Psalmist,  in  his  sense  of  unity  with  God,  recognises  the  communion 
of  saints,  just  as  he  repudiates  indignantly  in  the  next  verse  the 
fellowship  of  those  who  "  go  after  "  or  "  woo  by  gifts  another  god." 

4  But  they  that  run  after  another  god  :  shall  have 
great  trouble. 

5  Their  drink-offerings  of  blood  will  I  not  offer  : 
neither  make  mention  of  their  names  within  my 
lips. 

V.  5.  DrinTc  offerings  of  blood.  The  use  of  blood  as  a  drink  offering 
was  against  the  whole  direction  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  allowed 
"  the  blood  which  is  the  life  "  only  to  be  offered  before  God  in  sin 
offering,  otherwise  to  be  "  poured  on  the  earth  as  water  "  (Lev.  vii. 
26;  Deut.  xii.  16,  23).  The  phrase  here  may  be  literally  taken  to 
designate  heathen  sacrifice  as  such,  or  metaphorically,  to  signify 
human  sacrifice  or  unrighteous  bloodshed. 

6  The  Lord  himself  is  the  portion  of  mine  inherit- 
ance, and  of  my  cup  :  thou  shalt  maintain  my  lot. 

7  The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground  :  yea, 
I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 

vv.  6,  7.  Portion.  Comp.  Num.  xviii.  20 ;  Deut.  x.  9,  where  it  is 
said  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  "  The  Lord  is  his  inheritance."  The  be- 
liever is  thus  as  a  priest  before  God  ;  in  this  is  his  true  heritage. 
But  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  to  this  possession  "  of  the  kingdom 
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of  God  and  His  righteousness  all  else  is  added.**  "His  lines  (see 
A.V.)  fall  in  pleasant  places,"  and  "his  heritage  is  goodly" — in 
temporal  prosperity  as  well  as  in  spiritual  blessing.  Compare  David's 
words  in  2  Sam.  vii.  18-29. 

8  I  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  warning : 
my  reins  also  chasten  me  in  the  night-season. 

9  I  have  set  God  always  before  me  :  for  he  is  on 
my  right  hand,  therefore  I  shall  not  fall. 

10  Wherefore  my  heart  was  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejoiced  :  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope. 

vv,  8-10,  Warning  should  be  simply  "  counsel,"  and  chasten  should 
be  "  instruct."  The  idea  is  not  of  godly  fear  or  sorrow,  but  of  the 
thoughtful  wisdom  given  by  God,  through  which  the  heart  (''the 
reins "),  communing  with  itself  in  the  night-season,  looks  beyond  the 
visible  and  the  present  to  the  inner  life  and  the  eternal  hereafter. 
Then  it  finds  in  the  faith  that  God  is  always  with  him — a  living  Pre- 
sence leading  Mm  by  his  "right  hand" — that  certainty  of  immortality 
(see  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32,  and  compare  John  xi.  24-26),  not  only  firm, 
but  exultant,  which  otherwise  the  loftiest  human  speculation  lacks. 

V.  10.  Glory  (as  in  Ps.  vii.  5)  signifies  the  spirit  of  man,  made  in 
God*s  image,  and  therefore  the  reflection  of  the  glory  which  is 
properly  His  (comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  7).  Here  it  is  opposed  to  my  fleshy 
which  clearly  means  the  body,  but  the  living  body.  The  ^irit 
exults ;  the  body  "  dwells  in  safety  : "  for  this  is  the  true  rendering. 
Our  version,  "  rest  in  hope  "  (taken  from  the  LXX.),  is  su^ested  by 
a  wrong  idea  of  the  passage.  For  this  verse  looks  to  the  present,  not 
the  future. 

11  For  why  ?  thou  shalt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell  :  neither  shalt  thou  sufler  thy  Holy  One  to 
see  corruption. 

z'.  11,  In  this  the  Psalmist  passes  in  thought  beyond  the  grave. 
He  expresses  his  joyful  confidence  that  the  soul,  of  which  (as  in 
Job.  iv.  13-19;  vii.  10,  11 ;  x.  21,  22)  he  knows  that  it  shall  pass 
into  SJieol — the  shadowy  unknown  world — shall  not  be  left  there 
deserted  of  the  God  in  whom  it  has  lived.  In  this  he  speaks  the 
conviction,  held  in  greater  or  less  clearness  by  all  true  religion.  But 
he  evidently  implies  further  that  God's  "  holy  one "  shall  not  "  see 
corruption  *'  or  "  destruction ;  *'  and  taking  this  in  connection  with 
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the  parallel  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  in  the  previous  verse,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  grasps  in  some  degree  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
body  out  of  the  grave  (see  on  this  Is.  xxvi.  19,  21;  Dan.  xii.  2; 
possibly  Job  xix.  2Q,  27),  which  in  its  perfection  belongs  especially 
to  Christian  faith. 

In  all  this  the  Psalmist,  so  far  as  he  is  a  holy  one,  is  a  type  of  "  the 
Holy  One  of  God ; "  in  whom  alone  (as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  argue) 
the  promise,  like  all  the  higher  promises  to  humanity,  is  absolutely 
fulfilled.  By  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  indwelling  Godhead,  He  was 
untouched  by  the  chains  of  Hades  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  grave. 
We,  who  are  His,  and  who  yet  have  been  under  the  power  of  sin,  pass 
into  both,  and  by  Him  are  brought  out  of  both. 

12  Thou  shalt  shew  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy 
presence  is  the  fulness  of  joy  :  and  at  thy  right 
hand  there  is  pleasure  for  evermore. 

V.  12.  The  path  of  life — evidently  the  way  to  the  new  life  in  God 
(on  which  see  John  xiv.  2-6) — for  the  soul  out  of  Hades,  for  the 
body  out  of  the  pit.  That  new  life  is  described  as  a  true  Heaven — 
that  is,  as  bliss,  not  given  in  measure,  but  in  "  fulness,"  not  in  time, 
but  for  "  evermore." 


Psalm  XVII.     Exaudi,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  is  called  in  the  heading  "  A  Prayer "  (as  also  Ps.  Ixxxvi.,  xc, 
cii.,  cxlii.),  probably  from  the  "  supplication  "  dwelt  upon  in  verse  1.  It  is 
traditionally  ascribed  to  David  ;  and  both  in  style  and  matter  corresponds  well 
with  the  tone  of  the  Psalms  of  his  early  days,  during  the  unrighteous  persecu- 
tion of  his  innocence.  The  objections  made  to  the  ascription  to  David  rest 
simply  on  the  baseless  assumption  that  such  confidence  in  a  future  life  as  is 
found  in  v.  16  belongs  only  to  the  period  after  the  Exile. 

The  Psalm  (a)  opens  with  a  prayer  {vv.  1-5)  based  on  a  strong  protestation 
of  innocence ;  it  next  {h)  draws  a  picture  {vv.  6-12)  of  the  pride,  persistency, 
and  fierceness  of  the  persecutors;  lastly  {vv.  13-16),  in  prayer  for  God's  pro- 
tection, contrasts  the  self-satisfied  prosperity  of  the  worldly,  which  must  pass 
away,  with  the  spiritual  blessing  of  communion  with  God,  which  will  last  for 
ever. 

HEAR  the  right,  O  Lord,  consider  my  complaint : 
and  hearken  unto  my  prayer,  that  goeth  not 
out  of  feigned  lips. 
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vv.  1-5.  This  strong  protestation  of  innocence  (like  that  of  Ps.  vii. 
3-8)  has  properly  a  double  reference — first  to  innocence  in  relation  to 
his  persecutors,  next  to  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  service  of  God. 
On  both  the  Psalmist  could  speak  boldly,  without  self-deception  or 
self-complacency,  appealing  to  God  who  knows  the  heart.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  true  that  the  undoubting  tone  of  this  protestation 
belongs  in  character  to  David's  early  days,  before  his  fall  had  taught 
him  his  own  weakness,  and  that,  in  the  deeper  sense  of  sin  which 
belongs  to  the  Gospel,  it  can  but  seldom  be  the  full  language  of 
Christian  experience. 

2  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence : 
and  let  thme  eyes  look  upon  the  thing  that  is 
equal. 

3  Thou  hast  proved  and  visited  mine  heart  in  the 
night-season  ;  thou  hast  tried  me,  and  shalt  find  no 
wickedness  in  me  :  for  I  am  utterly  purposed  that 
my  mouth  shall  not  offend. 

V.  3.  ify  mouth  shall  not  offend  (or  "swerve").  The  idea  (as  in 
the  denial  of  "  feigned  lips  "  in  v.  1)  is  that  of  a  religious  profession 
honestly  taken  up,  and  earnestly  kept  to  through  all  trials. 

4  Because  of  men's  works,  that  are  done  against 
the  words  of  thy  lips  :  I  have  kept  me  from  the 
ways  of  the  destroyer. 

5  O  hold  thou  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths  :  that 
my  footsteps  slip  not. 

vv.  4,  5  would  be  better  rendered — 

"  As  for  men's  works, — by  the  word  of  Thy  lips 

I  have  kept  me  from  the  way  of  the  destroyer. 

Holding  fast  to  Thy  ways  in  my  goings, 

My  footsteps  have  not  been  moved." 
God's  commandment  has  been  his  twofold  security — against  tempta- 
tion to  the  way  of  sinners,  and  against  all  danger  of  overthrow  by 
his  enemies.  So  it  was  with  David  in  the  wilderness,  when  he 
resisted  the  temptation  to  revenge  himself  on  Saul,  and  yet  Avas  kept 
safe  from  his  hands  (1  Sam.  xxiv.,  xxvi.). 

6  I  have  called  upon  thee,  O  God,  for  thou  shalt 
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hear  me  :  incline  thine  ear  to  me,  and  hearken  unto 
my  words. 

7  Shew  thj  marvellous  loving-kindness,  thou  that 
art  the  Saviour  of  them  which  put  their  trust  in 
thee  :  from  such  as  resist  thy  right  hand. 

8  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  an  eye  :  hide  me  under 
the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 

vv.  6-8.  These  verses  express  with  the  greatest  vividness  the  con- 
fidence which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  vital  religion — the  confidence 
in  God's  personal  care  and  love  for  the  soul  that  trusts  in  Him — not 
hoping,  but  knowing,  that  He  hears  its  prayer — not  being  content  to 
feel  vaguely  His  general  Providence  over  the  Universe,  but  relying 
on  the  special  tenderness,  which  deals  with  each  as  if  he  stood  alone. 

V.  8.  On  the  beautiful  image  of  this  verse  compare  the  still  fuller 
expression  of  Deut.  xxxii,  10,  11.  The  former  clause  describes  the 
soul  as  precious,  the  latter  as  tenderly  beloved. 

9  From  the  ungodly  that  trouble  me  :  mine  ene- 
mies compass  me  round  about  to  take  away  my 
soul. 

10  They  are  inclosed  in  their  own  fat  :  and  their 
mouth  speaketh  proud  things. 

11  They  lie  waiting  in  our  way  on  every  side  : 
turning  their  eyes  down  to  the  ground ; 

12  Like  as  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey  :  and 
as  it  were  a  lion's  whelp,  lurking  in  secret  places. 

vv.  10-12.  They  are  inclosed,  &c.  An  incisive  picture,  singularly 
true  to  nature,  of  sleek  selfishness  and  proud  self-sufficiency,  not 
incompatible,  on  occasion,  with  crafty  and  ruthless  activity  against 
the  righteousness,  which  thwarts  and  rebukes  them.  (Compare  the 
description  of  the  same  character,  given  with  great  fulness  and 
beauty,  in  Wisdom  ii.  6-19.) 

13  Up,  Lord,  disappoint  him,  and  cast  him  down  : 
deliver  my  soul  from  the  ungodly,  which  is  a  sword 
of  thine  ; 
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V.  13.  Which  is  a  sivord  of  thine.  It  should  be  simply  "by  Thy 
sword,"  as  in  the  next  verse  "by  Thy  hand."  The  idea  of  our 
version  might  stand  granmiatically ;  but,  though  true  in  itself,  it 
does  not  suit  the  general  notion  of  the  Psalm,  in  which  the  evil  are 
viewed  not  as  instruments,  but  as  rebels  in  relation  to  God. 

14  From  the  men  of  thy  hand,  O  Lord,  from  the 
men,  I  say,  and  from  the  evil  world  :  which  have 
their  portion  in  this  life,  whose  bellies  thou  fillest 
with  thy  hid  treasure. 

15  They  have  children  at  their  desire  :  and  leave 
the  rest  of  their  substance  for  their  babes. 

16  But  as  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in 
righteousness  :  and  when  I  awake  up  after  thy 
likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it. 

vv.  14-16,  like  many  other  passages  (such  as  Job  xxi.  7-13 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiii.  12),  clearly  show  how  little  "the  old  fathers  looked,"  or, 
indeed,  could  have  looked,  "only  for  transitory  promises."  While 
they  held,  and  rightly  held,  that  under  the  general  law  of  God's 
Providence  happiness  should  follow  obedience  to  the  Will  of  Him, 
who  made  and  guides  all  things,  they  yet  recognised  the  disturbing 
influence  of  evil  in  the  world,  through  which  the  unrighteous  prosper, 
having  to  the  full  the  only  portion  they  care  for  (comp.  Matt.  vi. 
2,  5  ;  Luke  xvi.  25),  leaving  wealth  and  fame  to  their  children.  At 
times  this  was  to  them  a  sore  trial  of  faith  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  3) — sorer  than 
to  us  who  have  the  clear  vision  of  the  future  life.  But  they  felt  that 
far  above  this  outward  prosperity  was  that  which  the  worldly  cannot 
have — the  communion  with  God,  in  itself  the  life  eternal  of  the  soul. 

V.  16.  The  sense  of  this  verse  cannot  be  doubtful.  David  knows 
that  now  "he  shall  behold  the  presence  of  God  in  righteousness,"  and 
in  it  have  the  higher  spiritual  life.  Therefore  (as  in  Ps.  xvi.  9,  10) 
he  draws  the  inference  which  Our  Lord  Himself  justifies,  that  death 
cannot  break  the  tie  of  this  communion;  therefore  that  he  shall 
awake  in  the  image  of  God,  and,  so  awaking,  shall  be  "  satisfied  with 
it,"  possessing  it  in  the  fulness,  which  on  earth  he  can  only  desire  and 
long  for  (comp.  1  .Johniii.  1,  2).  All  other  explanations  than  this 
sin  against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  could  never  have  been 
thought  of,  except  to  support  the  false  conclusion,  that,  because  the 
knowledge  of  a  future  life  in  heaven  was  not  unchequered  by  doubt  in 
the  saints  of  old,  therefore  it  had  no  flashes  of  brightness  and  reality. 
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Psalm  XVIII.     Diligam  te,  Domim. 

In  the  heading  this  magnificent  Psalm  is  designated  with  unusual  explicit- 
ness  "  To  the  Chief  Musician,  a  Psalm  of  David,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  who 
spake  unto  the  Lord  the  words  of  this  Song,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  delivered 
him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  Saul ; "  and  the 
Psalm,  under  a  similar  heading,  is  embodied  with  many  slight  variations  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  {ch.  xxii.).  It  was,  therefore,  clearly  written  to  be 
sung  on  some  solemn  occasion  or  occasions  (like  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
xxxii.)  ;  and  its  time  is  fixed,  both  by  external  and  by  internal  evidence,  to 
the  time  of  David's  full  prosperity  after  the  completion  of  his  conquests  and 
the  crushing  of  all  revolts  (see  2  Sam.  vii.-x.),  before  his  great  sin  and  its  chas- 
tisement darkened  his  glory,  and  took  away  the  bright  hopefulness  of  his  life. 
It  is  a  great  Te  Deum  of  victorious  thanksgiving,  which  has,  indeed,  natural 
touches  of  fierce  exultation  and  delight  in  the  sense  of  strength  and  prowess, 
but  in  which  these  are  absorbed  into  the  dominant  idea  of  God's  majesty,  as 
shown  in  righteousness  and  goodness,  and  regarded  not  only  with  awe  and 
faith,  but  Avith  child-like  confidence  of  love. 

Its  structure  (with  a  view  perhaps  to  its  solemn  festive  use)  is  strongly 
marked  and  symmetrical,  the  verses  falling  into  clearly  defined  groups.  It 
opens  (a)  with  a  brief  exordium  of  enthusiastic  thanksgiving  (vv.  1,  2) ;  it 
then  {h)  paints,  in  striking  magnificence  of  expression,  David's  overwhelming 
trouble,  and  the  visible  intervention  of  the  Lord  to  judge  his  enemies  and 
deliver  His  servant  {vv.  3-19) ;  from  this  it  passes  (c)  to  a  declaration  of  the 
ground  of  this  deliverance,  as  a  succour  of  righteousness  against  evil,  in  which 
the  Lord  manifests  Himself  to  each  according  to  his  works  {vv.  20-30) ; 
thence,  {d)  describing  David's  own  part  in  the  victory  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  tells  of  his  victorious  strength,  crushing  the  vain  struggles  of  his 
enemies,  and  ruling  the  conquered  children  of  the  strangers  {vv.  31-46) ;  and 
ends  (e),  as  it  began,  with  ascription  of  praise  and  blessing  to  Him,  from 
whose  lovingkindness  to  His  Anointed  the  triumph  comes  {vv.  47-51). 

I  WILL  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength ;  the  Lord 
is  my  stony  rock,  and  my  defence  :  my  Saviour, 
my  God,  and  my  might,  in  whom  I  will  trust,  my 
buckler,  the  horn  also  of  my  salvation,  and  my 
refuge. 

V.  1.  I ivill  love  Thee.   The  word  "love"  here  (as  in  John  xxi.  16) 
is  expressive  of  personal  affection,  as  distinct  from  reverence  and 
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faith — impossible  to    those  who   contemplate  only    God's   infinite 
majesty,  possible  only  to  one  who  feels  himself  a  child  of  God. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  imagery  marks  this  veree  as  an  outburst 
of  enthusiasm ;  all  the  seven  titles  (in  metaphors  drawn  from  the 
warfare  of  a  mountain  country)  are  variations  on  the  one  theme  of 
Divine  protection  and  salvation.  Each  clause  forms  a  climax.  God 
is  the  high  cliff  of  safety,  the  fortress  of  defence,  the  active  Deliverer. 
God  is  the  rock  of  strength  on  which  to  rest  secure  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxii.  4,  15,  18,  &c.),  the  shield  of  protection,  the  horn  of  energetic 
salvation,  the  high  tower  ("  refuge  ")  of  exalted  majesty. 

2  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  which  is  worthy  to  be 
praised  :  so  shall  I  be  safe  from  mine  enemies. 

3  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me  :  and  the 
overflowings  of  ungodliness  made  me  afraid. 

V.  3.  The  sorroivs  of  death.  Here,  and  in  the  next  verse,  the  true 
rendering  is  the  "  bands  "  or  "  cords  "  of  death  and  Hades.  But  in 
2  Sam.  xxii.  5  this  verse  has  the  "  waves  of  death,"  suiting  far  better 
with  the  flood  of  ungodliness  (properly  "  Belial ""  or  "  Lawlessness  ") 
in  the  second  clause. 

4  The  pains  of  hell  came  about  me  :  the  snares  of 
death  overtook  me. 

5  In  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord  :  and 
complain  unto  my  God. 

6  So  shall  he  hear  my  voice  out  of  his  holy  temple  : 
and  my  complaint  shall  come  before  him,  it  shall 
enter  even  into  his  ears. 

V.  6.  His  holy  Temple,  i.e.  (as  in  1  Kin,  viii.  30,  39)  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  His  dwelling  place.  God  is  no  God,  if  He  be  not  "  the 
high  and  holy  One  which  inhabiteth  Eternity  ; "  yet  He  is  not  our 
God,  unless  we  are  sure  that  "  our  complaint  will  come  before  Him  " 
there.  Both  ideas  are  united  in  the  address  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  Our  Father,  which  art  in  Heaven." 

7  The  earth  trembled  and  quaked  :  the  very 
foundations  also  of  the  hills  shook,  and  were  re- 
moved, because  he  was  wroth. 
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8  There  went  a  smoke  out  in  his  presence  :  and 
a  consuming  fire  out  of  his  mouth,  so  that  coals 
were  kindled  at  it. 

V.  8.  Out  in  His  Presence;  properly  (here  and  in  v.  15)  "out  of 
His  nostrils,"  by  a  bold  metaphor  corresponding  to  the  "  out  of  His 
mouth"  below. 

9  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down  : 
and  it  was  dark  under  his  feet. 

10  He  rode  upon  the  cherubims,  and  did  fly  :  he 
came  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

V.  10,  The  cherubim.  So  in  the  fuller  description  of  Ezekiel  (i.,  x.) 
the  "cherubim"  or  "winged  creatures" — evidently  the  symbols  of 
the  great  forces  of  Nature,  symbolized  in  various  forms  of  created 
being,  and  in  this  view  represented  in  the  Temple — bear  up  the 
"  Throne  of  the  Lord."  These  forces  are  intelligent  servants  of  His 
will ;  He  is  enthroned  in  majesty  above  them  all. 

11  He  made  darkness  his  secret  place  :  his  pavilion 
round  about  him  with  dark  water,  and  thick  clouds 
to  cover  him. 

12  At  the  brightness  of  his  presence  his  clouds 
removed  :  hail-stones,  and  coals  of  fire. 

13  The  Lord  also  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and 
the  Highest  gave  his  thunder  :  hail-stones,  and 
coals  of  fire. 

vv.  12,  13.  Hail-stones,  and  coals  of  fire.  With  this  reiterated 
emphasis  compare  the  equally  emphatic  description  in  Ex.  ix.  23,  24 
of  the  "  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  the  hail " — water  and  fire  com- 
bining to  work  out  the  will  of  God.  See  also  the  description  of 
Job  xxxvii.  1-12. 

14  He  sent  out  his  arrows,  and  scattered  them  : 
he  cast  forth  lightnings,  and  destroyed  them. 

15  The  springs  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  round  world  were  discovered,  at 
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thy  chiding,  0  Lord  :  at  the  blasting  of  the  breath 
of  thy  displeasure. 

V.  15  must  signify  the  desolation  and  ruin  when  the  convulsion 
has  past — the  very  depths  of  the  earth  being  laid  bare,  ploughed  up 
by  the  torrent  and  the  earthquake. 

vv.  7-15.  The  intervention  of  the  Lord  here,  as  so  often  in  the 
Prophets  (see,  for  example,  Xah.  i.  2-6 ;  Zeph.  i.  14-18,  &c.,  &c.),  is 
represented  in  the  visible  manifestations  of  His  majesty,  as  on  the 
Mount  of  Sinai.  But  the  picture  here  is  so  extraordinarily  vivid, 
that  it  is  hard  not  to  suppose  it  more  than  mere  metaphor.  Perhaps 
David's  remembrances  of  his  career  of  victory  may  have  brought 
back  some  days  on  which,  as  in  the  victories  of  Joshua  and  Barak, 
the  powers  of  Nature  fought  by  God's  command  for  Israel.  First 
comes,  as  on  Sinai,  the  shock  of  earthquake,  with  the  outburst  of 
(volcanic  ?)  fire  {vv,  7,  8) ;  then  the  darkness  gathers  in  the  heavens 
as  "  the  pavilion  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  wings  of  the  storm  wind  are 
the  cherubic  chariot  bearing  Him  on  high  {vv.  9-11) ;  at  last  the 
cloud  is  riven  asunder  before  the  brightness  of  His  Presence,  the 
lightning  arrows  of  the  Lord  flash  out,  the  hail  falls,  and  the  thunder 
shakes  the  earth,  till  it  is  seen  laid  open  to  its  very  foundations 
{vv.  12-15).  Then,  by  a  striking  contrast,  out  of  this  terrible  majesty 
comes  the  gentle  mercy  of  deliverance  from  the  sea  of  trouble  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  bearing  up  the  helpless  soul  in  the 
everlasting  arms  {vv.  16-19). 

16  He  shall  send  down  from  on  high  to  fetch  me  : 
and  shall  take  me  out  of  many  waters. 

17  He  shall  deliver  me  from  my  strongest  enemy, 
and  from  them  which  hate  me  :  for  they  are  too 
mighty  for  me. 

18  They  prevented  me  in  the  day  of  my  trouble  : 
but  the  Lord  was  my  upholder. 

V.  18.  They  prevented  me  (as  in  v.  4,  "overtook  me"),  i.e.  were 
beforehand  with  me,  too  swift  and  subtle  for  my  own  defence  of 
myself. 

19  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  place  of 
liberty  :  he  brought  me  forth,  even  because  he  had 
a  favour  unto  me. 
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20  The  Lord  shall  reward  me  after  my  righteous 
dealing  :  according  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands 
shall  he  recompense  me. 

21  Because  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord  : 
and  have  not  forsaken  my  God,  as  the  wicked  doth. 

22  For  I  have  an  eye  unto  all  his  laws  :  and  will 
not  cast  out  his  commandments  from  me. 

23  I  was  also  uncorrupt  before  him  :  and  eschewed 
mine  own  wickedness. 

24  Therefore  shall  the  Lord  reward  me  after  my 
righteous  dealing  :  and  according  unto  the  clean- 
ness of  my  hands  in  his  eye-sight. 

vv.  20-24.  Here  (as  in  Psalm  vii.  3-10;  xvii.  1-3)  David  feels 
conscious  of  such  righteousness  in  cleaving  to  God.  In  an  instruc- 
tive parenthesis  {v,  23)  he  acknowledges  "his  own  wickedness"  as  an 
inborn  power  to  be  eschewed  and  conquered  by  "keeping  the  ways 
of  God,"  and  "  having  an  eye  unto  all  His  laws."  But  there  is  in 
this  place  no  sense  of  the  condition  in  wdiich  man  "  knows  the  law 
as  holy  and  just  and  good,"  and  yet  is  so  bound  with  the  chain  of 
sin  as  to  be  unable  to  obey  it.  For  this  we  must  look  to  such  Psalms 
as  Ps.  xxxii.  and  li.  Perhaps  in  this  imperfect  conception  of  the 
spiritual  state  may  have  been  the  germ  of  David's  fall. 

25  With  the  holy  thou  shalt  be  holy  :  and  with 
a  perfect  man  thou  shalt  be  perfect. 

V.  25.  Holy  should  be  "gracious"  or  "merciful."  "Blessed  are 
the  merciful  :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

26  With  the  clean  thou  shalt  be  clean  :  and  with 
the  froward  thou  shalt  learn  frowardness. 

vv.  25,  26  declare  the  truth  that  God  shews  Himself  towards  men 
as  they  shew  themselves  to  their  neighbours  and  to  Him — simply  be- 
cause no  man  can  know  God  or  have  communion  with  Him  without 
the  spiritual  preparation  of  likeness  to  Him.  So  (as  the  petition 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  "  teaches  us)  only  the  merciful  can  receive 
His  mercy ;  only  they  who  do  His  will  in  righteousness  can  discern 
His  righteousness  ;  only  the  "  pure  in  heart "  can  "  see  God  "  in  His 
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holiness.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self-willed  and  perverse  make 
His  will  to  be  to  them  what  the  Tempter  represented  it — hard, 
arbitrary,  impracticable. 

27  For  thou  shalt  save  the  people  that  are  in 
adversity  :  and  shalt  bring  down  the  high  looks 
of  the  proud. 

28  Thou  also  shalt  light  my  candle  :  the  Lord  my 
God  shall  make  my  darkness  to  be  light. 

29  For  in  thee  I  shall  discomfit  an  host  of  men  : 
and  with  the  help  of  my  God  I  shall  leap  over  the 
wall. 

30  The  way  of  God  is  an  undefiled  way  :  the  word 
of  the  Lord  also  is  tried  in  the  fire  ;  he  is  the  de- 
fender of  all  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 

vv.  28-30  describe  the  twofold  gift  of  God — light  to  see,  and 
strength  to  fight — for  all  who  keep  His  way,  even  through  trial  as  by 
fire,  and  still  trust  in  Him. 

vv.  20-30  take  up  the  beautiful  contrast  of  perfect  calmness  and 
simplicity  (begun  in  v.  16)  with  the  terrible  magnificence  of  the 
previous  section — like  the  "  still  small  voice  "  after  the  wind  and  the 
earthquake  an'd  the  fire.  It  is  in  His  moral  attributes  of  righteous- 
ness that  God  is  really  known  to  man,  calling  out  and  dealing  with 
righteousness  in  him.  One  who  so  knows  God  has  no  terror  before 
His  awful  majesty. 

31  For  who  is  God,  but  the  Lord  :  or  who  hath 
any  strength,  except  our  God  ? 

V.  31.  Who  hath  amj  strength — ^properly,  "who  is  the  Rock  ?  "  with 
manifest  reference  to  the  Song  of  Moses,  through  which  this  Name 
of  God  runs  like  a  recurring  keynote.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  15,  18, 
30,  31.) 

32  It  is  God,  that  girdeth  me  with  strength  of 
war  :  and  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

V.  32.  Maketh  my  way  perfect — not  in  righteousness,  but  in  un- 
erring resolution. 
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33  He  maketh  my  feet  like  harts'  feet  :  and  setteth 
me  up  on  high. 

34  He  teacheth  mine  hands  to  fight  :  and  mine 
arms  shall  break  even  a  bow  of  steel. 

V.  34.  A  how  of  steel — properly,  of  "  brass,"  the  hardened  bronze 
used  before  iron.  Note  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  "  David  bade  them  teach 
Judah  the  use  of  the  bow." 

vv.  32-34  draw  the  picture  of  the  ideal  warrior,  strong,  agile, 
skilful  in  arms,  such  as  David  was  in  his  early  days. 

35  Thou  hast  given  me  the  defence  of  thy  salva- 
tion :  thy  right  hand  also  shall  hold  me  up,  and  thy 
loving  correction  shall  make  me  great. 

V.  35.  Loving  correction  should  be  "graciousness."  The  idea  in  our 
version,  though  of  profound  spiritual  truth,  is  alien  from  the  genius 
of  the  passage.  The  warlike  metaphor  continues.  God  spreads  the 
shield  of  salvation  over  the  warrior,  sustains  him  in  weariness,  stoops 
to  him  graciously,  so  as  to  raise  him  up  to  greatness,  and  makes  a  way 
for  him  through  the  battle. 

36  Thou  shalt  make  room  enough  under  me  for  to 
go  :  that  my  footsteps  shall  not  slide. 

37  I  will  follow  upon  mine  enemies,  and  overtake 
them  :  neither  will  I  turn  again  till  I  have  destroyed 
them. 

38  I  will  smite  them,  that  they  shall  not  be  able 
to  stand  :  but  fall  under  my  feet. 

39  Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  unto  the 
battle  :  thou  shalt  throw  down  mine  enemies  under 
me. 

40  Thou  hast  made  mine  enemies  also  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  me  :  and  I  shall  destroy  them 
that  hate  me. 

41  They  shall  cry,  but  there  shall  be  none  to  help 

- 
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them  :  yea,  even  unto  the  Lord  shall  they  cry,  but 
he  shall  not  hear  them. 

42  I  will  beat  them  as  small  as  the  dust  before  the 
wind  :  I  will  cast  them  out  as  the  clay  in  the  streets. 

43  Thou  shalt  deliver  me  from  the  strivings  of  the 
people  :  and  thou  shalt  make  me  the  head  of  the 
heathen. 

44  A  people  whom  I  have  not  known  :  shall  serve 
me. 

45  As  soon  as  they  hear  of  me,  they  shall  obey  me  : 
but  the  strange  children  shall  dissemble  with  me. 

46  The  strange  children  shall  fail  :  and  be  afraid 
out  of  their  prisons. 

vv.  45,  46  should  probably  be  rendered  "  the  children  of  the  stranger 
shall  make  (or  feign)  submission  to  me ;  they  shall  fade  away,  and 
come  trembling  out  of  their  strongholds."  The  picture  is  of  a 
pretended  allegiance,  turned  by  chastisement  to  real  abjectness  of 
submission.  Note,  in  2  Sam.  x.,  xii.  26-31,  the  rebellion  of  the  Am- 
monites with  the  aid  of  Syria,  its  complete  overthrow  and  cruel 
punishment. 

vv.  37-46  describe  vividly  the  proud  career  of  the  conqueror — pur- 
suing, smiting,  destroying,  trampling  down  the  enemies  ;  exulting  in 
their  vain  cries  for  help,  and  prayers  to  God ;  finally  becoming  a  head 
over  the  nations,  and  drawing  the  heathen  trembling  out  of  their 
strongholds.  It  is  a  grand  picture,  but  hardly  the  grandest,  because 
it  seems  to  want  (as  war  generally  must  want)  the  touch  of  pity.  See 
the  examples  of  fierceness  in  David's  character  before  and  after  this 
time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13-22  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  26-31). 

vv.  31-46.  In  this  section  of  the  Psalm  there  is  again  a  change 
to  a  more  enthusiastic  sense  of  strength  and  victory,  sensible  of  its 
own  courage  and  skill,  although  as  given  by  God,  and  even  exulting 
over  the  vain  struggles  and  prayers  of  the  enemies. 

47  The  Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  strong 
helper  :  and  praised  be  the  God  of  my  salvation. 

48  Even  the  God  that  seeth  that  I  be  avenged  : 
and  subdueth  the  people  unto  me. 
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49  It  is  he  that  delivereth  me  from  my  cruel  ene- 
mies, and  setteth  me  up  above  mine  adversaries  : 
thou  shalt  rid  me  from  the  wiclved  man. 

50  For  this  cause  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  among  the  Gentiles  :  and  sing  praises  unto 
thy  Name. 

51  Great  prosperity  giveth  he  unto  his  King  :  and 
sheweth  loving-kindness  unto  David  his  Anointed, 
and  unto  his  seed  fox^  evermore. 

V.  51.  Unto  David  His  Anointed,  and  unto  Ms  seed  for  evermore. 
The  mention  by  David  of  his  own  name  is  unique  in  this  passage,  and 
is  probably  explained  by  the  manifest  reference  to  the  great  promise 
of  Nathan,  "the  sure  mercies  of  David"  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-17), 

vv.  47-51  end  the  Psalm  by  a  recurrence  to  the  opening  thanks- 
giving ;  but,  in  evident  connection  with  the  victory  over  the 
"  strangers "  described  in  the  previous  section,  lay  stress  on  the 
proclamation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  to  the  heathen  through  the 
greatness  of  His  Anointed.  How  this  was  fulfilled  in  David,  and 
still  more  in  Solomon,  the  history  tells  us.  (See  1  Kings  v.  3-9  ; 
viii.  41-43  ;  x.  24.)  But  the  application  of  the  verse  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  XV,  9)  shews  that  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  they  were  but 
the  types  of  the  true  Messiah  and  of  His  universal  Kingdom  over 
the  Gentiles. 

Morning  Pras^r* 

Psalm  XIX.     Cceli  enarrant. 

This  Psalm — undoubtedly  a  "  Psalm  of  David,"  and  apparently,  by  the  allu- 
sion in  vv.  5,  6,  a  Morning  Hymh,  as  Ps.  viii.  an  Evening  Hymn — suggested 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens — contains  not  only  a  magnificent  medita- 
tion on  the  glory  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  as  witnessed  to  by  them,  but 
a  significant  contrast  between  this  vague,  though  sublime  manifestation  of  His 
majesty,  and  the  clear  revelation,  through  the  Law,  of  the  Will  and  so  of  the 
moral  Nature  of  Jehovah,  as  God  in  covenant  with  man.  The  abruptness  of 
the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  (in  v.  7)  is  itself  full  of  spiritual  signi- 
ficance ;  in  the  one  the  Psalmist  seems  to  lose  himself  before  God's  Infinity 
(exactly  as  in  Ps.  viii.  8,  4),  and  so  turns  eagerly  to  that  in  w^hich  he  finds  God 
as  his  own  God,  and  therefore  finds  himself  again. 
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The  divisions  are  clear ;  {a)  in  vv.  1-6,  a  meditation  on  the  physical  glory 
of  the  heavens  ;  (Jb)  in  vv.  7-11,  a  meditation  on  the  moral  glory  of  the  Law  ; 
(c)  finally  (in  vv.  12-15),  a  prayer  to  be  kept  from  sin,  and  made  acceptable 
to  God. 

THE  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  :  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work. 

2  One  day  telle th  another  :  and  one  night  certifieth 
another. 

3  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  :  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them. 

V.  3.  But  their  voices^  &c.  Our  version,  which  is  that  of  the  LXX. 
and  Vulgate,  is  almost  certainly  inaccurate.  Two  renderings  seem 
possible — {a)  "  Their  voices  are  not  heard,"  i.e.  distinctly  and  articu- 
lately ;  or,  {h)  "•  That  is  no  speech  nor  language,  whose  voice  is  not 
heard  ; "  that  is,  their  speech  is  not  hidden,  but  known  to  all.  Of 
these  the  former  is  simpler,  and  more  suitable  to  the  context. 

4  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into  all  lands  :  and  their 
words  into  the  ends  of  the  world. 

v.  4.  Their  sound — properly,  "  their  line,"  and  this  may  be  either 
"  their  appointed  sphere  "  of  influence,  or  "  their  string  "  of  music. 
The  latter  gives  far  the  more  poetic  sense  ;  their  music  is  a  "  song 
■without  words." 

vv.  1-4.  The  idea  of  this  meditation,  -with  all  its  fervour,  has  yet 
a  philosophic  accuracy  of  thought.  The  heavens  declare,  not  God's 
Will  or  His  Nature,  but  simply  the  Omnipotence  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Design  of  the  great  First  Cause.  It  is  of  these,  and  these  only,  that 
"  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  night  unto  night  sheweth  know- 
ledge." For  in  this  witness  "  there  is  no  definite  speech  or  language ; " 
nay  (for  so  apparently  should  verse  3  be  rendered),  "their  very  voices 
are  not  heard,"  clearly  and  unmistakeably,  except  by  those  who  are 
otherwise  taught  to  near.  Yet  "their  music  is  gone  out  into  all 
lands,  and  their  witness  to  the  ends  of  the  world."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  express  more  clearly  what  the  witness  of  Nature  can, 
and  what  it  cannot,  teach.  It  is  real,  continuous,  universal;  but 
inarticulate  and  indefinite — needing,  and  receiving,  confirmation 
from  God's  Word.  So,  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  Bacon  says, 
"Thy  creatures  have  been  my  book,  but  Thy  Word  much  more. 
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I  have  sought  Thee  in  the  courts,  fields,  and  gardens ;  I  have  found 
Thee  in  Thy  temple." 

5  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  : 
which  cometh  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course. 

6  It  goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
heaven,  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it  again  : 
and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof 

vv.  6,  6.  This  emphatic  stress  on  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  only,  seems 
to  show  that  the  Psalm  was  written  in  the  early  morning,  when  the 
Eastern  Sun  was  just  rising  ;  first,  in  the  bright  joyousness  of  morn- 
ing, then  in  the  growth  of  gigantic  and  terrible  power,  up  to  the  un- 
sparing and  ubiquitous  heat  of  noonday.  The  Sun,  as  the  centre  of 
force  and  the  fosterer  of  all  life,  is  to  all  idolatry  the  great  visible 
God,  to  true  religion  the  emblem  and  minister  of  the  "  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness." 

7  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  an  undefiled  law,  con- 
verting the  soul  :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 
and  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  simple. 

8  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  rejoice 
the  heart  :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
and  giveth  light  unto  the  eyes. 

9  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  and  endureth  for 
ever  :  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and  right- 
eous altogether. 

vv.  7-9.  This  meditation  on  the  revealed  Will  of  Jehovah  has,  in 
brief,  almost  the  exhaustive  completeness  of  Psalm  cxix.  It  is  first 
(a)  described  by  the  general  name  of  "  the  Law,"  and  stress  is  laid  on 
its  perfection,  as  able  to  "restore"  the  soul,  bringing  it  back  from 
error  and  wandering  ;  then  (b)  it  is  called  (as  the  Decalogue  in 
Ex.  XXV.  16)  "  the  testimony  of  Jehovah,"  the  witness  of  what  He  is, 
which  gives  to  the  simple  "  wisdom  " — that  is,  the  key  to  the  meaning 
of  life  ;  thirdly,  (c)  passing  from  this  generality,  its  special  "statutes" 
and  commandments  are  described,  as  in  their  concrete  form,  "  right 
and  rejoicing  the  heart,"  which  leaps  up  to  receive  in  them  the  clear 
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definitions  of  its  indefinite  sense  of  right ;  and  in  their  essential  prin- 
ciples as  "pure,"  and  therefore,  because  they  reflect  God's  Nature, 
able  to  enlighten  the  eyes  to  "  see  God ; "  next,  {d)  the  fear  of  God 
thus  revealed  to  man,  the  godly  fear  of  reverence,  is  "clean" — a  power 
able  to  cleanse  the  soul,  and  that  "  for  ever  ;  "  lastly,  (e)  the  "  judg- 
ments "  of  God,  fulfilling  His  Law  and  justifying  this  godly  fear,  are 
"  righteous  altogether,"  bringing  that  perfect  retribution  on  good  and 
evil,  in  the  foresight  of  which  alone  our  souls  can  have  rest. 

10  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold  :  sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the 
honey-comb. 

V.  10.  The  pure  delight  in  God's  commandments  (comp.  Ps.  cxix. 
72,  127),  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  enlightenment  and  hope  of 
reward  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse,  is  the  expression  of  love,  and 
therefore  the  characteristic  of  true  spirituality. 

11  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy  servant  taught  :  and 
in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

12  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  :  O  cleanse 
thou  me  from  my  secret  faults. 

13  Keep  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins, 
lest  they  get  the  dominion  over  me  :  so  shall  I  be 
undefiled,  and  innocent  from  the  great  offence. 

vv.  12, 13.  In  this  Psalm  there  is  the  mark  of  a  deeper  and  humbler 
self-knowledge.  The  contemplation  of  God  awakens  the  consciousness 
of  imperfection  and  sin  (comp.  Job  xlii.  5,  6) — wrought  out  far  more 
fully  than  in  the  previous  Psalm  (v.  23)  into  the  twofold  prayer  to  be 
cleansed  from  unconscious  sins  of  frailty  and  to  be  kept  from  the  pre- 
sumptuous sins  of  wilfulness. 

14  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation 
of  my  heart  :  be  alway  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 

15  O  Lord  :  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer. 

V.  15.  J/y  Strength  (properly  "Rock")  and  mi/  Redeemer.  This 
sense  of  sin  adds  to  the  grace  of  God,  as  "the  Rock"  on  which  to  rest, 
the  thought  of  him  as  "  the  Redeemer "  delivering  man  out  of  the 
self-chosen  bondage  of  sin,  as  He  delivered  Israel  out  of  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  (see  Ex.  xv.  13 ;  Ps.  Ixxvii.  15 ;  Is.  Ixiii.  9). 
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Psalm  XX.     Exaudiat  te  Dominus. 

This  Psalm,  called  in  the  heading  "A  Psalm  of  David,"  belongs  in  all  pro- 
bability to  David's  time,  though  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  was  composed  by 
him  or  for  him.  It  is  a  prayer  for  victory  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  as  Ps.  xxi.  is  a 
thanksgiving  for  victory  granted.  The  Syriac  version  in  the  heading  expressly 
refers  it  to  the  war  with  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians,  with  which  the  marked 
reference  in  v.  7  to  "  the  chariots  and  horses  "  of  the  enemy  well  corresponds 
(see  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  x.  18). 

The  Psalm  is  evidently  liturgical.  In  vv.  1-5  we  have  (a)  the  prayer  of 
the  people  for  their  king  before  the  sanctuary  at  the  moment  of  sacrifice ;  to 
which  (J))  succeeds  the  utterance  of  confidence  in  the  answer  to  that  prayer  by 
the  king  himself  or  by  the  High  Priest  {v.  6)  ;  and  the  whole  ends  {vv.  7-9) 
with  an  acceptance  of  that  confidence  by  the  people  and  a  reiteration  of  their 
first  prayer. 

Both  Psalms  have  been  considered  Messianic  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian 
interpreters ;  but  they  are  evidently  Messianic  only  so  far  as  the  victorious 
royalty  of  David  was  typical  of  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  the  true  Messiah. 

THE  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble  :  the 
Name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee  ; 

V.  1.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  names  "Jehovah"  and  "God  of 
Jacob"  (as  in  Ex.  iii.  6,  14;  1  Kings  xviii.  36)  is  significant.  Jeho- 
vah— the  Eternal  Absolute  Being — is  yet  in  His  special  covenant  the 
God  of  Israel. 

2  Send  thee  help  from  the  sanctuary  :  and  streng- 
then thee  out  of  Sion  ; 

v.  2.  This  verse  plainly  indicates  the  time  of  David  when  the  "sanc- 
tuary "  was  in  "  Zion."  The  king  is  evidently  offering  his  sacrifice 
there ;  the  prayer  is,  that  from  that  sanctuary  the  blessing  of  "  Him 
that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim  "  may  follow  him  and  his  army- 
Compare  the  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  44,  45). 

3  Remember  all  thy  offerings  :  and  accept  thy 
burnt-sacrifice ; 

V.  3.  Th7/  offerings — properly,  the  "meat  offering,"  especially  called 
"  a  memorial "  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2),  which  accompanied  the  burnt  sacrifice. 

4  Grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire  :  and  fulfil  all  thy 
mind. 
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V.  4.  Thy  hearths  desire.  Evidently  the  king  after  sacrifice  is 
engaged  in  silent  prayer.  The  people  ask  that,  whatever  his  petition 
may  be,  it  may  be  granted. 

5  We  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  and  triumph  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  our  God  :  the  Lord  perform 
all  thy  petitions. 

V.  5.  Thy  salvation — probably,  "the  salvation  granted  to  thee" 
(the  king)  ;  triumph  is  in  the  original  "  set  up  our  banners." 

6  Now  know  I,  that  the  Lord  helpeth  his  Anointed, 
and  will  hear  him  from  his  holy  heaven  :  even  with 
the  wholesome  strength  of  his  right  hand. 

V.  6  is  the  utterance  of  a  single  voice  after  the  chorus  of  prayer,  in 
all  probability  of  the  king  himself.  He  lifts  his  head  from  prayer, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  Lord  hears  him,  as  His  anointed  servant, 
and  will  save  him,  flashes  upon  his  mind.  It  is  characteristic  that, 
while  the  people  pray  for  help  "  out  of  the  sanctuary  "  on  earth,  he 
raises  his  thought  to  the  "  holy  heaven,"  God's  true  dwelling  place,  as 
Solomon  does  again  and  again  in  his  prayer  (1  Kings  viii.). 

7  Some  put  their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses  :  but  we  will  remember  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
our  God. 

8  They  are  brought  down,  and  fallen  :  but  we  are 
risen,  and  stand  upright. 

vv.  7,  8  may  be  assigned  also  to  the  king.  But  the  change  from 
"  I "  to  "  we  "  rather  suggests  that  here  the  people,  catching  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  faith,  already  anticipate  the  victory  they  had  prayed 
for ;  they  see  the  chariots  and  horses  overthrown  in  ruin,  while  those 
who  "  make  mention  of  the  Name  of  the  Lord "  tower  over  them  in 
triumph. 

9  Save,  Lord,  and  hear  us,  0  King  of  heaven  ; 
when  we  call  upon  thee. 

V.  9.  Save,  Lord,  &c.  Probably  the  correct  rendering  is  that  of  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "  0  Lord,  save  the  king  !  May  He  hear  us,  when 
we  cry  unto  Him ; "  used  as  the  second  Versicle  after  the  Lord's 
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Prayer  in  our  Morning  Service,  and  the  original  of  our  "  God  save  the 
King !  "  The  words  "  of  heaven "  in  our  version  are  not  in  the 
original.  The  verse  is  the  repetition  in  broad  generality  of  the  special 
prayers  for  the  king  already  uttered. 

Fsalm  XXI.    Domine,  in  virtute  tua. 

This  Psalm  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  in  date  and  authorship — 
a  hymn  of  triumph  over  the  victory  there  prayed  for.  The  phrase  in  v.  2, 
"  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire  "  obviously  corresponds  to  the  "  Grant 
thee  thy  heart's  desire  "  of  Ps.  xx.  4.  The  allusions  moreover  in  vv.  3,  9  suit 
well  with  the  history  of  the  same  Ammonitish  war. 

Like  Ps.  XX.  it  shows  clearly  its  liturgical  form.  It  opens  (a)  with  a  trium- 
phant thanksgiving  of  the  people  for  their  king  {vv.  1-8)  ;  it  then  (h)  turns  to 
address  to  the  king  himself  the  expression  of  confidence  in  the  continuance  of 
his  victory  {vv.  9-12)  ;  and  ends  (c)  with  a  reiteration  of  prayer  and  praise  to 
the  Lord  Jehovah  {v.  13). 

THE  King  shall  rejoice  in  thy  strength,  0  Lord  : 
exceeding  glad  shall  he  be  of  thy  salvation. 

V.  1.  Shall  rejoice.  In  this  verse,  and  in  vv.  3,  5,  6,  7,  the  verbs  are 
better  rendered  in  the  present  tense.  It  is  for  present  joy  that  the 
people  thank  God. 

2  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire  :  and  hast 
not  denied  him  the  request  of  his  lips. 

3  For  thou  shalt  prevent  him  with  the  blessings 
of  goodness  :  and  shalt  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon 
his  head. 

v.  3.  Prevent  him,  i.e.  anticipate  his  prayer,  giving  "  more  than  he 
desires  or  deserves." 

Crown  of  pure  gold.  It  is  difficult  not  to  refer  this  literally  to  the 
conquest  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  when  the  splendid  crown  of  the 
king  of  Ammon  was  solemnly  "set  on  David's  head."  Similarly 
the  next  phrase,  "  he  asked  life  of  thee,"  &c.,  may  refer  to  the  critical 
time  of  suffering,  and  perhaps  sickness,  through  which  David  passed 
at  the  time  of  his  great  sin. 

4  He  asked  life  of  thee,  and  thou  gavest  him  a 
long  life  :  even  for  ever  and  ever. 
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V.  4.  For  ever  and  ever.  The  expression  itself  is  simply  hyper- 
bolical, like  the  "0  king,  live  for  ever,"  of  Eastern  courtiership. 
But,  in  the  case  of  David's  kingdom,  we  know  that  its  earthly  per- 
petuity was  but  a  type  and  earnest  of  the  kingdom  which  is  literally 
for  ever  and  ever  (see  Dan.  vii.  14);  in  which  alone  is  literally  "ever- 
lasting felicity,"  because  in  it  alone  is  the  joy  of  God's  countenance 
unveiled  and  full. 

5  His  honour  is  great  in  thy  salvation  :  glory  and 
great  worship  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him. 

6  For  thou  shalt  give  him  everlasting  felicity  :  and 
make  him  glad  with  the  joy  of  thy  countenance. 

7  And  why  ?  because  the  King  putteth  his  trust  in 
the  Lord  ;  and  in  the  mercy  of  the  most  Highest  he 
shall  not  miscarry. 

V.  7.  In  this  verse  is  expressed  (as  so  often  in  prophecy)  the  true 
characteristic  of  Jewish  royalty,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
Eastern  despotism — that  the  king  is  but  the  minister  and  vicegerent 
of  Jehovah,  great  in  majesty  and  power,  precisely  in  proportion  to  his 
trust  in  Him.     To  forget  this  was  idolatry. 

8  All  thine  enemies  shall  feel  thy  hand  :  thy  right 
hand  shall  find  out  them  that  hate  thee. 

9  Thou  shalt  make  them  like  a  fiery  oven  in  time 
of  thy  wrath  :  the  Lord  shall  destroy  them  in  his 
displeasure,  and  the  fire  shall  consume  them. 

V.  9.  Like  a  fiery  oven.  Here  again  we  cannot  but  see  a  literal 
allusion  to  the  cruel  penalty,  "in  the  brick-kiln,"  or  furnace,  inflicted 
upon  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  Eabbah  (2  Sam.  xii.  31) ;  excused 
perhaps,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  justified,  by  some  special  obsti- 
nacy and  treachery  in  rebellion,  referred  to  in  v.  11. 

10  Their  fruit  shalt  thou  root  out  of  the  earth  : 
and  their  seed  from  among  the  children  of  men. 

11  For  they  intended  mischief  against  thee  :  and 
imagined  such  a  device  as  they  are  not  able  to  per- 
form. 
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12  Therefore  shalt  thou  put  them  to  flight  :  and 
the  strings  of  thy  bow  shalt  thou  make  ready  against 
the  face  of  them. 

13  Be  thou  exalted,  Lord,  in  thine  own  strength  : 
so  will  we  sing,  and  praise  thy  power. 

V.  13.  In  Thine  own  strength.  The  words  are  emphatic.  All  power 
is  of  the  Lord  alone ;  He  therefore  alone  can  be  absolutely  exalted 
in  praise. 

Psalm  XXII.    Deus,  Deus  mens. 

In  the  heading  this  also  is  "A  Psalm  of  David"  "upon  Aijeleth  SJiahar,'" 
i.e.  "  the  hind  of  the  dawn."  This  latter  phrase  probably  denotes  the  tune  to 
which  it  was  to  be  sung,  although  some  interpreters  have  traced  in  it  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  the  substance  of  the  Psalm. 

The  beauty  of  style  and  pathetic  force  of  idea  thoroughly  accord  with  the 
ascription  to  David ;  the  only  reason  against  accepting  this  ascription  is  the 
diflficulty  of  discovering  any  time  in  David's  life  to  which  the  imagery  of 
the  Psalm  can  be  with  any  degree  of  probability  referred — a  difficulty  which 
cannot  be  met  by  the  supposition  that  the  Psalmist  describes  no  experience  of 
his  own  (although  he  professes  to  do  so  in  every  line),  and  simply  projects  his 
thought  unto  a  prophetic  picture  of  One  to  come.  The  prophecy  of  the  Psalms 
(see  Introduction,  sect,  v.)  is  in  its  nature  typical.  No  one  who  reads  the  Psalm 
— even  without  consideration  of  Our  Lord's  own  utterance  of  the  first  verse  in 
the  central  agony  of  the  Passion  (Matt,  xxvii.  46),  and  of  the  express  references 
of  verse  18  to  Him  in  Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  John  xix.  24 — can  fail  to  see  in  it  an 
extraordinary  vivid  and  detailed  prefiguring  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  was 
realized  in  it,  and  in  it  alone ;  while  of  the  triumphant  close  it  is  even  more 
clear  that  it  can  be  adequately  fulfilled  only  in  the  eternal  and  universal 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  But  to  suppose  that  the  language  is  not  in  some 
way  expressive  of  the  anguish  and  hope  of  the  Psalmist  is  to  misunderstand  its 
whole  character,  and  to  explain  away  its  intense  reality.  He  was,  and  possibly 
he  felt  himself  to  be,  the  imperfect  type  of  the  great  future  Suffering  and 
Triumph  which  were  to  "  bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth." 

Hence  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  Psalm  to  David  must  remain  acknow- 
ledged. Some,  accordingly,  have  referred  it  to  later  authors,  to  Jeremiah,  to 
some  unknown  sufferer  in  the  Captivity.  But  in  our  ignorance  of  every  part 
of  the  life  of  David  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  difficulty  should  weigh 
against  the  external  and  internal  evidence  to  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
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By  whomsoever  written,  the  Psalm — correspondino^  from  within  to  the 
picture  of  the  great  Sufferer  drawn  in  Isaiah  liii.  from  without — ^is,  indeed, 
rightly  used  on  Good  Friday  as  the  great  Psalm  of  the  Passion.  Its  prophetic 
representation  of  Calvary  cannot  be  ignored,  and  cannot,  except  by  the  fore- 
sight of  supernatural  inspiration,  be  accounted  for. 

It  is  (a)  a  complaint  of  agonized  suffering  and  desolation  before  God — a 
sorrow  like  no  other  sorrow  (vv.  1-8)  ;  (b)  a  prayer  of  intense  supplication  for 
God's  deliverance  in  the  sense  of  overwhelming  cruelty  and  absolute  helpless- 
ness (vv.  9-21) ;  (c)  a  sudden  burst  of  thanksgiving,  in  anticipation  of  that 
deliverance,  and  of  the  drawing  through  it  of  all  nations  to  God  (vv.  22-32). 

MY  God,  my  God,  look  upon  me  ;  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  :  and  art  so  far  from  my  health, 
and  from  the  words  of  my  complaint  ? 

V.  1.  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me.  In  this  cry  there  is  a 
deep  spiritual  beauty  of  self-contradiction.  He  who  seems  to  have 
"forsaken  me"  is  "my  God"  still.  Such  is  the  experience  in 
measure  even  of  the  dark  hour  of  the  struggling  saint.  So  far  as 
he  is  in  sin,  he  is  forsaken  ;  so  far  as  he  clings  to  the  Divine 
righteousness,  God  is  his  God  still.  When  Our  Lord  Himself  chose 
these  words,  as  the  expression  of  the  mysterious  agony  of  spiritual 
darkness,  in  which  He  bore  our  sin  for  us,  He  must  surely  have 
entered  into  the  fulness  of  that  twofold  experience ;  nor  can  the  cry 
of  desolation,  which  opens  the  Psalm,  have  been  even  for  a  moment 
dissociated  in  thought  from  its  triumphant  close. 

2  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day-time,  but  thou 
hearest  not  :  and  in  the  night-season  also  I  take 
no  rest. 

3  And  thou  continuest  holy  :  0  thou  worship  of 
Israel. 

V.  3.  0  thou  worship,  &c. — properly,  "  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
praises  of  Israel,"  i.e.  art  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  Thy  people. 
The  Psalmist  expresses  a  pathetic  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  God, 
though  it  seems  to  fail  him,  and  of  the  continuance  of  His  covenant 
with  Israel,  though  he  seems  cut  off  from  its  blessings,  unUke  his 
fathers  in  the  time  of  their  distress. 

4  Our  fathers  hoped  in  thee  :  they  trusted  in  thee, 
and  thou  didst  deliver  them. 
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5  They  called  upon  thee,  and  were  holpen  :  they 
put  their  trust  in  thee,  and  were  not  confounded. 

6  But  as  for  me,  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  :  a  very 
scorn  of  men,  and  the  out-cast  of  the  people. 

V.  6.  A  worm^  to  be  trampled  upon  by  every  careless  foot  (see  Job 
XXV.  6 ;  Is.  xli.  14).  Compare  the  description  in  Isaiah  liii.  2,  3,  7 
of  the  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men." 

7  All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  :  they 
shoot  out  their  lips,  and  shake  their  heads,  saying, 

8  He  trusted  in  God,  that  he  would  deliver  him  : 
let  him  deliver  him,  if  he  will  have  him. 

V.  8.  He  trusted  in  God.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate,  quoted  in  Matt,  xxvii.  43.  The  original  seems  to  be, 
"  Cast  it "  (literally  "  roll  it ")  "  upon  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvii. 
5),  a  taunting  quotation  of  the  sufferer's  own  pious  wi^,  in  ironical 
recommendation  to  try  its  efficacy  now.  There  is  something  terribly 
striking  in  the  infatuation,  by  which  the  chief  priests  fell  into  the 
use  of  these  familiar  words  of  taunt — thus  indirectly  confessing  the 
Sufferer  on  Calvary  to  be  the  righteous  Sufferer  of  this  Messianic 
Psalm. 

9  But  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  my  mother's 
womb  :  thou  wast  my  hope,  when  I  hanged  yet  upon 
my  mother's  breasts. 

10  I  have  been  left  unto  thee  ever  since  I  was 
born  :  thou  art  my  God  even  from  my  mother's 
womb. 

vv.  9,  10.  The  Psalmist  here  takes  up  this  taunt  of  his  enemies, 
pleading  how,  from  his  mother's  womb,  he  had  cast  himself  on  the 
Lord  as  indeed  his  God,  and  found  rest  in  Him ;  and  praying  that 
now,  in  the  crisis  of  agony  and  helplessness,  as  in  quieter  times,  God 
will  not  be  far  from  him.  Already  the  terrible  idea  that  God  had 
forsaken  him  is  passing  away. 

11  O  go  not  from  me,  for  trouble  is  hard  at  hand  : 
and  there  is  none  to  help  me. 
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12  Many  oxen  are  come  about  me  :  fat  bulls  of 
Basan  close  me  in  on  every  side. 

13  They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths  :  as  it 
were  a  ramping  and  a  roaring  lion. 

14  I  am  poured  out  like  water,  and  all  my  bones 
are  out  of  joint  :  my  heart  also  in  the  midst  of  my 
body  is  even  like  melting  wax. 

15  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd,  and 
my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  gums  :  and  thou  shalt 
bring  me  into  the  dust  of  death. 

r^'.  14,  15  describe  with  all  the  vividness  of  eyewitness  the  pangs 
of  such  a  death,  as  the  death  of  the  Cross — the  faiutness,  in  which 
the  blood  seems  turned  to  water;  the  straining,  even  to  disloca- 
tion, of  the  Hmbs  ;  the  failure  of  the  heart,  the  parching  tliirst 
of  the  "  strength  dried  up  "  by  fever  and  exposure,  and  the  gradual 
sinking  into  the  "dust  of  death."  It  must  have  passed  beyond 
any  experience  of  the  Psalmist. 

16  For  man}^  dogs  are  come  about  me  :  and  the 
council  of  the  wicked  layeth  siege  against  me. 

vv.  12,  13,  16.  Each  image  in  these  verses  is  distinct.  The  brutal 
cruelty  of  his  enemies  is  likened  now  to  the  fierce  violence  of  the 
bulls  of  Bashan,  now  to  the  ravening  thirst  of  the  lion  for  blood,  now 
to  the  greedy  ferocity  of  the  dog. 

17  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet ;  I  may 
tell  all  my  bones  :  they  stand  staring  and  looking 
upon  me. 

18  They  part  my  garments  among  them  :  and  cast 
lots  upon  my  vesture. 

vv.  17,  18.  Still  more  striking,  if  ]x>ssible,  is  the  coincidence  in 
these  verses.  The  rendering  "  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet," 
which  is  that  of  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  some  Hebrew 
MSS.,  varying  from  the  present  Masoretic  text,  is  infinitely  the  best. 
In  fact  it,  or  the  variant  renderings  "  they  bound,"  "  they  wounded," 
alone. can  be  said  to  suit  the  passage.  For  the  Masoretic  text  as  now 
read,  "  they  surrounded,  like  a  lion,  my  hands  and  feet,"  is  forced 
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and  absurdly  incongruous,  and  could  have  been  suggested  only  by  a 
desire  to  evade  the  force  of  this  passage.  Certainly  tliat  force  is 
great.  It  depicts  the  piercing  of  the  limbs,  the  exposure  of  the 
strained  body,  the  cruel  gaze  of  men,  the  dividing  the  garments,  as 
of  a  malefactor,  and  even  the  detail — as  it  would  have  seemed  the 
chance  detail — of  the  casting  lots  for  the  seamless  vesture. 

19  But  be  not  thou  far  from  me,  O  Lord  :  thou  art 
my  succour,  haste  thee  to  help  me. 

20  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword  :  my  darling 
from  the  power  of  the  dog. 

V.  20.  My  darling — literally,  "my  only  one" — is  here  (as  in 
Ps.  XXXV.  17)  applied  to  the  soul,  man's  "eternal  jewel." 

21  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  :  thou  hast  heard 
me  also  from  among  the  horns  of  the  unicorns. 

V.  21.  Unkorns.  Here,  as  in  Job  xxxix.  9,  the  "bisons"  or 
"buffalos,"  corresponding  to  "the  bulls  of  Basau"  of  v.  12. 

w.  19-21  are  the  final  cry  of  the  intensest  suffering,  agonized  with 
pain,  but  now  unvexed  by  doubt.  In  the  words  "  Thou  hast  heard 
me  "  (which  should  probably  be  separated  from  the  rest)  is  marked 
the  instantaneous  change  to  thankful  confidence  and  peace — ^like  the 
transition  on  the  Cross  to  the  "  It  is  finished,"  and  "  Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

22  I  will  declare  thy  Name  unto  my  brethren  :  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise  thee. 

23  O  praise  the  Lord,  ye  that  fear  him  :  magnify 
him,  all  ye  of  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  fear  him,  all  ye 
seed  of  Israel ; 

24  For  he  hath  not  despised,  nor  abhorred,  the  low 
estate  of  the  poor  :  he  hath  not  hid  his  face  from 
him,  but  when  he  called  unto  him  he  heard  him. 

25  My  praise  is  of  thee  in  the  great  congregation  : 
my  vows  will  I  perform  in  the  sight  of  them  that 
fear  him. 
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V.  25.  Of  Thee — properly,  "  from  Thee,"  by  Thy  inspiration ;  as  in 
Ps.  H.  15,  "  Thou  shalt  open  my  lips,  0  Lord,  and  my  mouth  shall 
show  forth  Thy  praise." 

My  vows  ivill  I  perform,  that  is,  I  wiU  offer  the  thank  offering 
vowed  in  the  time  of  trouble  (comp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  13-15).  The  flesh  of 
this  offering  was,  by  the  "  law  of  the  peace  offering,"  to  be  eaten  by 
all  who  were  clean  (see  Lev.  vii.  1 1-21).  Hence  it  is  added, "  The  poor" 
(that  is,  as  in  A.V.,  "the  meek")  "shall  eat  and  be  satisfied"  and 
praise  the  Lord,  and  their  "  heart  shall  live  for  ever."  Again,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  look  from  the  type  to  the  Antitype — to  our  own 
Eucharistic  feast  on  the  great  Sacrifice  once  offered,  which  he  that 
eateth  shall  indeed  "  live  for  ever  "  (John  vi.  53-58). 

26  The  poor  shall  eat,  and  be  satisfied  :  they  that 
seek  after  the  Lord  shall  praise  him ;  your  heart 
shall  live  for  ever. 

27  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  them- 
selves, and  be  turned  unto  the  Lord  :  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  him. 

28  For  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  :  and  he  is  the 
Governour  among  the  people. 

29  All  such  as  be  fat  upon  earth  :  have  eaten,  and 
worshipped. 

30  All  they  that  go  down  into  the  dust  shall  kneel 
before  him  :  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul. 

vv.  27-30.  This  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  this  partaking  of  the 
spiritual  feast,  are  to  be  open  to  "  all  the  ends  of  the  world  " — a,like 
to  "  all  the  fat  ones  "  of  earthly  prosperity,  and  to  all  who  are  "  sink- 
ing to  the  dust  in  weakness."  For  "no  man  can  keep  alive"  (see 
A.V.)  "his  own  soul."  One  only  "has  life  in  Himself;"  to  all 
others  He  is  "  the  Life,"  and  has  expressly  declared,  "  He  that  eateth 
me  shall  live  by  me  "  (John  v.  26 ;  xi.  25,  26 ;  xiv.  6  ;  vi.  57). 

31  My  seed  shall  serve  him  :  they  shall  be  counted 
unto  the  Lord  for  a  generation. 

vv.  22-31.  In  the  triumphant  close  of  this  Psalm  it  is  especially 
notable,  as  bearing  on  its  ultimate  application,  that  the  Sufferer 
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dwells  on  his  triumph  and  deliverance,  not  as  touching  himself,  but 
as  bringing  knowledge  of  God  and  salvation,  first  to  the  "  great  con- 
gregation "  of  Israel,  then  to  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  To  One 
alone  can  this  be  applied  in  any  fulness  of  meaning :  to  Him  it  is 
expressly  applied  in  Heb.  ii.  12. 

32  They  shall  come,  and  the  heavens  shall  declare 
his  righteousness  :  unto  a  people  that  shall  be  born, 
whom  the  Lord  hath  made. 

vv.  31,  32.    These  last  verses  should  be  rendered — 
"  A  seed  shall  serve  Him ; 
It  shall  be  told  of  the  Lord  to  the  (next)  generation : 
They  shall  come  and  declare  his  righteousness 
To  the  people  yet  to  be  born,  that  He  hath  done  it." 
They  speak  of  "a  seed"  never  to  pass  away,  telhng  of  the  Lord, 
and  of  the  salvation  which   He  has  wrought  from  generation  to 
generation  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  3-6).    The  connection  shows  that  this 
seed  is  not  Israel  only,  but  those  who  are  gathered  from  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth  in  the  universal  kingdom  promised  to  the  Son  of  David. 

Psalm  XXIII.     Dominus  regit  me. 

This,  the  simplest  and  loveliest  of  Psalms,  is  undoubtedly  a  "Psalm  of 
David"— full  certainly  of  the  recollections  of  his  old  shepherd-days,  whether 
written  then,  or  (as  is  more  generally  thought)  in  later  times,  perhaps  when 
the  flight  from  Absalom  had  brought  him  back  to  the  old  scenes  and  old 
associations  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah.  To  this  latter  time  "  the  preparation 
of  the  table  against  them  that  trouble  me"  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  27-29),  the 
passing  "  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1-22),  and 
the  yearning  for  "  the  House  of  the  Lord,"  would  more  appropriately  belong. 
Of  all  Psalms  none  comes  home  with  more  depth  of  spiritual  meaning  to  the 
Christian,  who  knows  still  better  than  David  the  Good  Shepherd. 

HE  Lord  is  my  shepherd  :  therefore  can  I  lack 
nothing. 

V.  1.  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd.  The  image  is  most  common  in  the 
Old  Testament  (see  Ps.  Ixxviii.  52 ;  Ixxx.  1 ;  Is.  xl.  11 ;  Ixiii.  11 ;  Jer. 
xxiii.  3,  4;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11-16),  generally,  however,  with  a  collec- 
tive application  to  Israel,  instead  of  the  tender  personal  application 
of  this  passage.     In  the  New  Testament  the  same  image  is  taken  up 
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of  "  God  in  Christ,"  but  with  the  all-important  addition,  "  The  Good 
Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep"  (John  x.  1-16;  Heb.  xiii. 
20  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  25  ;  v.  4). 

Can  I  lack  nothing.  This  is  the  first  blessing  of  the  Divine 
Shepherding — fulness  both  of  the  "strengthening"  of  the  green 
pasture,  and  the  "  refreshing  "  of  the  "  waters  of  comfort " — properly 
"  quietness  "  or  rest  from  the  noonday  heat.  God  gives  not  only  life 
and  strength,  but  peace  and  joy. 

2  He  shall  feed  me  in  a  green  pasture  :  and  lead 
me  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort. 

3  He  shall  convert  my  soul :  and  bring  me  forth  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  Name's  sake. 

V.  3,  He  shall  convert — properly,  "  He  restoreth."  This  is  the 
second  blessing,  restoration  either  from  weakness  or  wandering  (Luke 
XV.  4-6),  and  guidance  in  the  right  way.  He  not  only  quickens  and 
converts,  but  sustains  and  edifies. 

4  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil  :  for  thou  art 
with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  comfort  me. 

V.  4.  I  will  fear  no  evil.  This  is  the  third  and  crowning  blessing 
— salvation  in  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  alike  from  fear 
and  danger,  by  the  nearer  presence  of  God  with  us  (comp.  2  Cor.  v. 
6-S  ;  Phil.  i.  23),  by  "  His  rod "  to  guide  and  chasten,  by  "  His 
staff  "  to  protect  against  the  last  enemy. 

5  Thou  shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me  against 
them  that  trouble  me  :  thou  hast  anointed  my  head 
with  oil,  and  my  cup  shall  be  full. 

V.  5.  Thou  shalt  prepare,  &c.  Here  the  pastoral  metaphor  is 
broken,  and  this  break  is  the  strongest  argument  for  referring  the 
Psalm  to  the  time  when,  by  unexpected  gift  of  God  through  His 
servants,  com,  oil,  and  wine  refreshed  David  and  his  servants  faint- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  To  us,  here  as  in  Ps.  xxii.  26,  the  application 
to  the  Eucharistic  feast,  given  us  by  our  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
wilderness  of  life,  is  iiTesistible. 

6  But  thy  loving-kindness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
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me  all  the  days  of  my  life  :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

V.  6.  Thy  loving -Undness,  &c. — properly,  "  Only  goodness  and 
mercy."  In  spite  of  trouble  and  enmity,  and  the  sense  of  God's 
chastisement,  the  Psalmist  refuses  to  recognise  anything  in  his  life 
but  God's  goodness  and  mercy;  and,  recognizing  these,  desires  in 
thankfulness  to  "  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  " — in  thankful 
communion  with  Him — all  "  the  length  of  days  "  (comp.  1  Thess.  v. 
16-18 ;  Phil.  iv.  6,  7). 

Psalm  XXIV.     Dommi  est  terra. 

This  glorious  "Psalm  of  David"  is  most  clearly  referred  by  its  own  character 
and  subject  to  the  solemn  day  when  David,  in  the  fulness  of  joy  and  triumph, 
brought  the  Ark  to  its  place  on  Mount  Zion,  towering  over  the  city  so 
recently  conquered  from  the  Jebusites  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  vi. ; 
1  Chr.  XV.).  The  former  portion  (a),  vv.  1-6,  may  have  been  sung  on  the 
way,  describing  (as  in  Ps.  xv.)  the  glorious  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  Creator 
of  the  world  and  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the  moral  conditions  of  "  ascending 
into  the  hill "  of  His  Presence  ;  the  latter  (Z*),  vv.  7-10 — separated  from  this 
by  the  musical  interlude  ("Selah") — marks  the  time  when  the  procession 
stood  before  the  door  of  the  new  tabernacle  erected  for  the  Ark,  demanding 
entrance  for  the  Lord,  and  answered  by  the  Priests  from  within.  In  fact  the 
antiphonal  character  of  the  Psalm  is  marked  throughout. 

(Note  the  arrangement  of  the  seven  choirs  of  Levites  recorded  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  16-24.) 

By  a  natural  application  this  has  become  one  of  the  Psalms  of  Ascension 
Day,  commemorating  the  entrance  of  the  King  of  Glory — His  humiliation 
now  having  been  laid  aside — through  the  everlasting  doors  of  Heaven  to  the 
Throne  of  His  glorified  Humanity  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Phil.  ii.  9-11 ; 
Eph.  i.  20-23). 

rPHE  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  therein  is  : 
J-    the  compass  of  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein. 

2  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas  :  and  pre- 
pared it  upon  the  floods. 

V.  2.  He  hath  pre^jared,  &c.     See  Gen.  i.  9,  10;  Ps.  cxxxvi.  6. 
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vv.  1,2  (sung  probably  in  full  chorus)  exalt  the  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah as  the  Almighty  Creator,  first,  of  "the  earth  and  its  fulness,"  the 
realm  of  inanimate  and  animate  Nature ;  then  of  "  the  world  " — the 
words  "  compass  of  "  are  not  in  the  Hebrew — and  the  men  "  who 
dwell  in  it,"  the  realm  of  His  rational  creatures.  The  lesson  is  the 
faith  that  He  is  no  mere  tutelary  God,  but,  while  He  makes  special 
covenant  with  Israel,  is  yet  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

3  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord  :  or 
who  shall  rise  up  in  his  holy  place  ? 

4  Even  he  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart  : 
and  that  hath  not  lift  up  his  mind  unto  vanity,  nor 
sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour. 

vv.  3,  4  (clearly  antiphonal  in  character).  The  question  is  asked 
by  one  voice  (or  chorus),  "  Who  shall  ascend  ?  "  &c.  The  answer 
given  (exactly  as  in  Ps.  xv.)  expresses  the  moral  conditions  of  com- 
munion with  God — purity  of  outward  life  and  purity  of  heart, 
especially  as  shown  in  sincerity  before  God  and  man  (see  notes  on 

Ps.  XV.). 

5  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  the  Lord  :  and 
righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 

6  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him  : 
even  of  them  that  seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob. 

V,  6.  Seek  Thy  face,  0  Jacob.  This  rendering  is  certainly  erro- 
neous. As  the  text  stands  it  must  be  translated,  "  These  are  they 
that  seek  Thy  face— (these  are)  Jacob,"  the  true  Israel.  But  this 
is  very  harsh;  and  probably  the  true  reading  is  that  of  all  the 
ancient  versions,  "0  God  of  Jacob." 

vv.  5,  6  (again  in  full  chorus)  declare  that  he  shall  receive  not 
only  blessing,  but  the  gift  of  righteousness — the  righteousness  for 
which  he  has  been  described  as  striving.  By  the  well-known 
spiritual  paradox  purity  is  at  once  the  condition  and  the  effect  of 
"  seeing  God  "  (comp.  Matt.  v.  8  with  1  John  iii.  2). 

7  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors  :  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in. 
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8  Who  is  the  King  of  glory  :  it  is  the  Lord  strong 
and  mighty,  even  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

9  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors  :  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
come  in. 

vv.  7,  9.  Everlasting  doors.  In  respect  of  the  type,  the  "ever- 
lasting" is  but  a  hyperbole,  whether  it  looks  back  to  the  past  or 
forward  to  the  future.  In  the  Antitype  only  it  has  its  literal 
meaning. 

The  King  of  Glory  (like  "  the  Lord  of  glory "  in  1  Cor.  ii.  8 ; 
James  ii.  1)  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  manifestation  of  the 
Sheldnah — the  cloud  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  had  rested  on 
the  ancient  Tabernacle  at  its  inauguration  (Ex.  xl.  34,  35). 

10  Who  is  the  King  of  glory  :  even  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory. 

vv.  8,  10.  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  These 
titles  are  not  identical.  In  both  there  lingers  the  idea  of  martial 
triumph  over  the  sanctuary  Avrested  from  the  heathen.  But  in  the 
former  God  is  viewed  as  alone  the  Conqueror,  "  the  Man  of  War  " 
(as  in  the  song  at  the  Red  Sea  in  Ex,  xv.  3) ;  in  the  latter — the 
higher  title,  first  found  in  1  Sam.  i.  11,  and  expressly  noted  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  2,  as  the  Name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  constantly  used 
in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophetic  Books — He  is  hailed  as  the  King 
over  "  the  hosts "  or  armies  of  all  His  rational  creatures,  both  on 
Earth  and  in  Heaven,  working  out  His  almighty  will  through  their 
hands. 

Psalm  XXV.     Ad  te,  I)om.ine,  levavi. 

This  Psalm  bears  evident  marks  of  connection  with  Ps.  xxxiv.  Not 
only  is  there  much  similarity  in  tone  and  substance  between  them  ;  but  both 
are  acrostic,  and,  moreover,  acrostic  with  the  very  same  variations  from  strict 
acrosticism,  in  omitting  the  Hebrew  letter  Vau  and  adding  a  concluding  verse 
beginning  with  Pe ;  although  in  this  Psalm  there  is  an  additional  irregularity 
in  the  omission  of  Koph  and  the  repetition  of  Besch.  Both_  are  in  the  head- 
ings referred  to  David,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.  to  a  particular  time  in  his  early  life. 
But  the  ascription  is  doubted  by  many ;  partly  on  account  of  the  acrosticism, 
which,  however,  especially  in  irregular  form,  can  be  no  conclusive  argument 
(see  notes  on  Ps.  ix.,  x.),  partly  because  of  the  calm,  didactic  beauty  of  the 
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Psalm,  which  does  not  accord  well  with  the  style  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
especially  those  of  his  early  life. 

Its  various  parts,  by  the  effect  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  naturally 
run  into  one  another.  It  is  a  prayer  throughout ;  but  we  may  trace  (a),  in 
vv.  1-3,  a  simple  prayer  of  faith  that  they  who  trust  in  the  Lord  "  may  not  be 
ashamed ; "  next  {h),  in  vv.  4-6,  a  more  spiritual  prayer  for  the  grace  of 
righteousness  and  the  gift  of  pardon  ;  thirdly  (c),  in  vv.  7-10,  an  expression  of 
the  Psalmist's  trust  in  God's  willingness  to  grant  these  gifts,  with  prayer  that 
they  may  be  his ;  then  (^),  in  vv.  11-17,  a  similar  expression  of  trust  in  God's 
protection  and  blessing  of  the  righteous,  with  prayer  that  he  may  enjoy  it  in 
his  troubles ;  finally  (e),  in  vv.  18-21,  an  entreaty  that  God  will  look  on  his 
own  personal  affliction  and  will  also  send  deliverance  to  Israel. 

UNTO  thee,  O  Lord,  will  I  lift  up  my  soul ;  my 
God,  I  have  put  my  trust  in  thee  :  O  let  me  not 
be  confounded,  neither  let  mine  enemies  triumph 
over  me. 

2  For  all  they  that  hope  in  thee  shall  not  be 
ashamed  :  but  such  as  transgress  without  a  cause 
shall  be  put  to  confusion. 

v.  2.  Transgress — properly,  "are  faithless"  or  "revolt"  from 
God.  The  sense  is  that  they  who  wait  in  trust  shall  not  wait  in 
vain  ;  they  who  faithlessly  refuse  to  wait  shall  be  brought  to  shame 
(oomp.  Is.  xxviii.  16,  quoted  in  Rom.  ix.  33  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  6). 

3  Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord  :  and  teach  me  thy 
paths. 

4  Lead  me  forth  in  thy  truth,  and  learn  me  :  for 
thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ;  in  thee  hath  been 
my  hope  all  the  day  long. 

5  Call  to  remembrance,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mer- 
cies :  and  thy  loving-kindnesses,  which  have  been 
ever  of  old. 

6  O  remember  not  the  sins  and  offences  of  my 
youth  :  but  according  to  thy  mercy  think  thou  upon 
me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  goodness. 
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vv.  3-6.  In  these  verses  there  is  that  which  belongs  to  Christian 
experience,  but  is  not  always  found  in  the  Psalms — the  profound 
sense  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of  righteousness  are  God's  gifts, 
not  to  be  won  by  our  own  merit,  but  to  be  claimed  from  Him  only 
through  "  His  mercy  and  lovingkindness,"  which  have  been  sure  from 
the  beginning.  With  this — deep  but  yet  subordinate  to  the  former 
— is  associated  the  sense  of  our  own  frailty,  expressing  itself  in  prayer 
for  forgiveness  both  of  the  past  and  the  present.  We  ask  that  God 
will  forget  our  sins  (even  "  the  sins  of  our  youth,"  which  we  forget 
not),  but  that  He  will  always  remember  us. 

7  Gracious  and  righteous  is  the  Lord  :  therefore 
will  he  teach  sinners  in  the  way. 

8  Them  that  are  meek  shall  he  guide  in  judgment  : 
and  such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  he  learn  his  way. 

9  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth  : 
unto  such  as  keep  his  covenant,  and  his  testimonies. 

10  For  thy  Name's  sake,  O  Lord  :  be  merciful  unto 
my  sin,  for  it  is  great. 

11  What  man  is  he,  that  feareth  the  Lord  :  him 
shall  he  teach  in  the  way  that  he  shall  choose. 

vv.  7-11  express  exactly  what  is  implied  in  the  preceding  prayer — 
the  faith  that  "  all  God's  ways  are  mercy  and  truth,"  even  to  sinners, 
•  who  are  humble  and  who  cling  to  His  covenant ;  and  then  clench  this 
by  short  ejaculatory  prayer. 

12  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease  :  and  his  seed  shall 
inherit  the  land. 

13  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  among  them  that  fear 
him  :  and  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant. 

14  Mine  eyes  are  ever  looking  unto  the  Lord  :  for 
he  shall  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 

15  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  : 
for  I  am  desolate,  and  in  misery. 

16  The  sorrows  of  my  heart  are  enlarged  :  O  bring 
thou  me  out  of  my  troubles. 
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vv.  12-16  similarly  express  faith  in  the  gift  of  knowledge,  blessing, 
secret  communion  with  God,  to  those  who  fear  Him,  even  in  the 
midst  of  trouble  ;  and  end  with  a  fuller  and  more  pathetic  prayer, 
uttered  out  of  the  midst  of  affliction. 

17  Look  upon  my  adversity  and  misery  :  and  for- 
give me  all  my  sin. 

18  Consider  mine  enemies,  how  many  they  are  : 
and  they  bear  a  tyrannous  hate  against  me. 

19  O  keep  my  soul,  and  deliver  me  :  let  me  not  be 
confounded,  for  I  have  put  my  trust  in  thee. 

20  Let  perfectness  and  righteous  dealing  wait  upon 
me  :  for  my  hope  hath  been  in  thee. 

vv.  17-20.  This  prayer  is  taken  up  in  the  concluding  section,  evi- 
dently referring  to  some  time  of  special  trouble  and  persecution, 
through  which  the  Psalmist  trusts  and  waits. 

21  Deliver  Israel,  0  God  :  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

V.  21  (like  the  corresponding  verse  of  Ps.  xxxiv.)  is  a  kind  of  post- 
script, after  the  completion  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement — ^possibly 
a  liturgical  addition — of  prayer  for  the  "  redemption  of  Israel  out  of 
all  his  troubles"  (comp.  Ps.  iii.  8  ;  xiv.  11). 

Psalm  XXVI.    Judka  me,  Domine. 

This  Psalm,  also  traditionally  ascribed  to  David,  although  it  has  many 
points  of  similarity  with  the  preceding,  yet,  in  its  greater  incisiveness  and  sim- 
phcity,  and  its  sense  of  antagonism  to  the  ungodly,  suits  far  better  with  this 
ascription.  It  is  clearly  written  in  prospect  of  speedy  approach  to  God  in  the 
Sanctuary,  dwelling  on  the  purification  of  heart,  which  is  the  only  true  pre- 
paration. 

It  is  first,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  an  appeal  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God,  to  test  and  judge  his  innocency  ;  next,  (J)  in  vv.  6-8,  a  declaration  of  his 
resolution  to  purify  his  soul  in  preparation  for  approach  to  the  altar  ;  thirdly, 
(c)  in  vv.  9-11,  a  prayer  for  separation  from  the  wicked  ;  and  lastly,  (d)  v.  12, 
a  thankful  sense  of  deliverance  and  acceptance  wdth  God. 

BE  thou  my  Judge,  O  Lord,  for  I  have  walked 
innocently  :  my  trust   hath   been  also  in  the 
Lord,  therefore  shall  I  not  fall. 
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2  Examine  me,  O  Lord,  and  prove  me  :  try  out  my 
reins  and  my  heart. 

3  For  thy  loving-kindness  is  ever  before  mine  eyes  : 
and  I  will  walk  in  thy  truth. 

vv.  1-3.  In  this  protestation  of  innocency — i.e.  singleheartedness 
before  God — there  is  a  constant  undercurrent  of  "trust  in  the  Lord," 
looking  to  His  "  mercy  "  as  well  as  His  "  truth,"  which  emphatically 
distinguishes  it  from  Pharisaic  self -righteousness.  The  Psalmist  lays 
his  soul  before  God,  to  be  tried  through  the  very  "  reins  and  heart," 
not  because  he  is  conscious  of  freedom  from  sin  and  frailty,  but  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  has  given  himself  to  God,  and  so  can  trust  to 
acceptance  in  His  mercy.  So  in  v.  11,  immediately  after  the  declara- 
.  tion,  "  I  will  walk  in  my  integrity,"  follow^s  the  prayer,  "  0  deliver 
me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me  ; "  like  the  cry,  "  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help 
Thou  my  unbelief." 

4  I  have  not  dwelt  with  vain  persons  :  neither  will 
I  have  fellowship  with  the  deceitful. 

5  I  have  hated  the  congregation  of  the  wicked  : 
and  will  not  sit  among  the  ungodly. 

vv.  4,  5.  There  is  a  climax  in  this  description,  singularly  true  to 
experience  of  sin — first,  unreality  and  self-deception  ;  then  the  deceit 
of  dissimulation  towards  others  ;  next,  deliberate  combination  for 
evil  doing ;  lastly,  authoritative  leadership  in  wickedness.  Comp. 
Ps.  i.  1. 

6  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,  O  Lord  : 
and  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar ; 

v.^.  I  will  wash,  &c.  This  verse  and  the  next  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  as  carried  out  by  the  priests.  First, 
we  have  the  washing  of  the  hands  for  purification,  as  ordered  in 
Ex.  XXX.  17-21  ;  then  the  "compassing"  (for  so  it  should  be  ren- 
dered) "  the  altar,"  evidently  as  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  perhaps  for 
"the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  round  about  the  altar"  described  in 
Lev.  iii.  2,  8,  13  ;  then  the  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  of  the 
W'ondrous  works  of  God,  so  often  noticed  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
the  priests  and  Levites.  The  Psalmist,  in  virtue  of  the  true  priest- 
hood of  each  believer,  takes  up  all  these  in  their  spiritual  sense.  He 
will  wash  his  hands  in  innocency,  by  repentance  ;  he  will  compass 
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the  altar  in  faith  in  God's  mercy  ;  he  will  "  sing  and  make  melody  in 
his  heart  unto  the  Lord  "  in  love. 

7  That  I  may  sliew  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  :  and 
tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

8  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house  : 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth. 

9  O  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners  :  nor  my 
life  with  the  blood-thirsty  ; 

V.  9.  Shut  not  up — ^properly  (as  in  A.Y.),  "Gather" — that  is, 
number  me  not  with  the  transgressors  in  the  gathering  of  judgment 
(see  Matt.  xiii.  20).  These  transgressors  are  branded,  as  usual,  with 
the  double  mark  of  bloodthirsty  violence  and  fraud,  open  to  the  bribes 
of  corruption  ("  gifts  ").  The  thought  of  these  comes  in  as  a  jarring 
note  in  the  music  of  simple  devotion.  Perhaps  the  Psalmist  sees  them 
around  him  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  House. 

10  In  whose  hands  is  wickedness  :  and  their  right 
hand  is  full  of  gifts. 

11  But  as  for  me,  I  will  walk  innocently  :  O  deliver 
me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me. 

12  My  foot  standeth  right  :  I  will  praise  the  Lord 
in  the  congregations. 

V.  12.  Standeth  nqht — properly,  "on  level  ground,"  without  fear  of 
stumbling,  either  from  frailty  within  or  enmity  without.  For  this 
the  Psalmist  praises,  not  himself,  but  the  Lord. 

Psalm  XXVII.     Dominus  illuminatio. 

This  Psalm — also  in  the  heading  "  A  Psalm  of  David  " — by  its  allusions  (in 
vv.  8,  11,  12)  and  similarities  to  other  Psalms  of  the  same  period,  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned  to  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  Absalom. 

The  Psalmist  is  exiled  from  the  House  of  the  Lord,  which  he  loves,  yet  he 
trusts  soon  to  see  it  again  in  joy  and  triumph ;  a  host  is  gathered  against 
him,  and  false  witnesses  slander  him,  yet  he  patiently  waits  upon  the  Lord's 
leisure. 
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It  has  two  distinct  parts,  passing  into  each  other  (as  in  Ps.  six,,  xxiv.)  by  an 
abrupt  transition,  (a)  In  vv.  1-7,  there  is  a  confident  utterance  of  faith  in  the 
time  of  struggle,  and  hope  of  speedy  victory  ;  (b)  in  vv.  8-14,  a  change  to 
earnest  prayer,  under  the  sense  of  desertion  and  enmity  of  men,  chnging  more 
closely  to  God.  The  conclusion,  (c)  in  vv.  15,  16,  partakes  of  the  character  of 
both  these  elements.  It  is  a  cry  of  one  almost  fainting  in  trouble,  yet  sustained 
by  "  waiting  upon  the  Lord." 

THE  Lord  is  my  light,  and  my  salvation  ;  whom 
then  shall  I  fear  :  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
life  ;  of  whom  then  shall  I  be  afraid  ?    . 

V.  1.  J/y  light,  and  my  salvation.  In  many  Psalms  the  twofold 
blessing  of  light  and  salvation  is  acknowledged  from  God.  But  here 
the  Lord  is  Himself  the  Light  (comp.  Mic.  vii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  12)  and 
the  Salvation  (comp.  Ex.  xv.  2)  ;  just  as  in  the  New  Testament  God 
in  Christ  is  "the  Light"  (John  i.  7-9  ;  1  John  i.  5),  and  is  to  us 
*'  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption " 
(1  Cor.  i.  30). 

2  When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies,  and  my 
foes,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my  flesh  :  they  stumbled 
and  fell. 

3  Though  an  host  of  men  were  laid  against  me,  yet 
shall  not  my  heart  be  afraid  :  and  though  there  rose 
up  war  against  me,  yet  will  I  put  my  trust  in  him. 

4  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  which  I 
will  require  :  even  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  temple. 

V.  4.  Beauty — probably  "  graciousness  "  and  "  favour." 
Temple.  On  this  word  see  note  on  Ps.  v.  7.  The  context  here 
shows,  even  more  clearly,  that  the  place  referred  to  is  the  "  tent "  or 
"  tabernacle  "  of  the  Lord,  which  is  said  to  be  to  the  Psalmist  as  a 
"high  rock"  of  refuge,  possibly  with  some  reference  to  its  lofty 
position  upon  Mount  Zion. 

5  For  in  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his 
tabernacle  :  yea,  in  the  secret  place  of  his  dwelling 
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shall  he  hide  me,  and  set  me  up  upon  a  rock  of 
stone. 

6  And  now  shall  he  lift  up  mine  head  :  above 
mine  enemies  round  about  me. 

7  Therefore  will  I  offer  in  his  dwelling  an  oblation 
with  great  gladness  :  I  will  sing,  and  speak  praises 
unto  the  Lord. 

V.  7.  Therefore  ivUl  I  offer,  &c.  The  Psalmist  feels  that  absence 
from  the  Tabernacle  does  not  cut  him  off  from  the  communion 
Avith  the  Lord,  his  Light  and  Salvation.  But  this  does  not  prevent 
his  longing  for  the  worship  of  God  in  His  appointed  place,  as  a 
real  spiritual  privilege.  So  in  Ps.  li-  17,  19,  the  sense  of  what  is 
the  true  sacrifice  of  the  troubled  spirit  does  not  interfere  with 
the  confidence  in  the  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice  offered  upon  the 
altar. 

8  Hearken  unto  my  voice,  O  Lord,  when  I  cry 
unto  thee  :  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  hear  me. 

9  My  heart  hath  talked  of  thee,  Seek  ye  my  face  : 
Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek. 

V.  9.  Seek  ye  my  face.  These  are,  of  course,  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  repeated  by  His  servant,  as  the  encouragement  and 
strength  of  faith,  and  answered  by  the  glad  declaration,  "  Thy  face, 
Lord,  will  I  seek." 

10  O  hide  not  thou  thy  face  from  me  :  nor  cast  thy 
servant  away  in  displeasure. 

11  Thou  hast  been  my  succour  :  leave  me  not, 
neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  salvation. 

12  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me  : 
the  Lord  taketh  me  up. 

V.  12.  When  my  father,  &c.  Comp.  Is.  xlix.  15,  "  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child  .  .  .  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not 
forget  thee."  See  also  Is.  Ixv'ii.  16.  There  is  no  need  to  seek  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Psalmist  any  explanation  of  a  phrase 
obviously  proverbial.    The  love  of  the  Lord  to  His  people  is  con- 
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stantly  compared  to  the  love  of  a  father  for  his  children  (comp. 
Ps.  cii.  13).  Here  it  is  declared  how  much  the  natural  type  falls 
short  of  the  Antitype. 

13  Teach  me  thy  way,  0  Lord  :  and  lead  me  in  the 
right  way,  because  of  mine  enemies. 

V.  13.  Right  waij — properly,  as  in  Ps.  xxvi.  12,  the  "even  way," 
with  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  it. 

14  Deliver  me  not  over  into  the  will  of  mine 
adversaries  :  for  there  are  false  witnesses  risen  up 
against  me,  and  such  as  speak  wrong. 

V.  14.  Sfedk  wrong — rather  (as  in  A.V.),  "breathe  out  cruelty." 
Such  men  were  Shimei  and  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8  ;  xvii.  1-3), 

15  I  should  utterly  have  fainted  :  but  that  I 
believe  verily  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living. 

V.  15.  I  should  utterly  have  fainted.  These  words  are  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  breaks  off  with  striking  abruptness,  "  0,  if  I  did  not 
believe  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living ! " 
and  then  adds,  "  Tarry  thou,"  &c. 

In  the  land  of  the  living.  See  Ps.  cxvi.  9,  as  opposed  to  the  "  pit " 
(Sheol).  The  Psalmist  is  threatened  with  death ;  but  he  believes 
that  God  will  save  him  from  it,  and  bless  him  in  this  life — to  which, 
as  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  clings  as  the  known  familiar 
place  of  God's  blessing  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10-12  ;  Is.  xxxviii. 
18,  19). 

16  O  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure  :  be  strong,  and 
he  shall  comfort  thine  heart ;  and  put  thou  thy  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

V.  16.  Our  translation  loses  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  original, 
which  (as  in  A.V.)  runs  thus,  "Wait  upon  the  Lord,  be  of  good 
courage  ....  Wait,  I  say,  upon  the  Lord."  The  stress  is  on  the 
"  wait ; "  "  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it "  (Hab.  ii.  1).  The  lesson  is 
the  lesson  of  patience,  which  experience  and  age  should  have  learnt 
well. 
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Psalm  XXVIII.     Ad  te,  Domine. 

This  Psalm — called  in  the  heading  "A  Psalm  of  David" — is  like  Ps.  sxvi. 
in  its  mingled  supplication  and  confidence,  in  its  sense  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  evil  and  their  coming  destruction,  and  in  its  love  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.  But,  whereas  Ps.  xxvi.  clearly  implies  a  temporary  separation  from  that 
Sanctuary,  this  seems  in  v.  2  rather  to  indicate  an  actual  approach  to  it,  and  in 
V.  7  an  answer,  which  fills  the  soul  with  joy. 

It  contains  three  parts ;  (a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  a  cry  to  the  Lord  from  one  who  lifts 
up  his  hands  towards  the  Sanctuary ;  (b)  in  vv.  3-6,  a  prayer  for  separation 
from  the  wicked  and  from  the  ruin  soon  to  fall  upon  them ;  (c)  in  vv.  7-10,  a 
burst  of  thanksgiving  in  certainty  of  prayer  heard,  and  further  prayer  for  God's 
people  and  His  Anointed. 

UNTO  thee  will  I  cry,  0  Lord  my  strength  :  think 
no  scorn  of  me ;  lest,  if  thou  make  as  though 
thou  hearest  not,  I  become  like  them  that  go  down 
into  the  pit. 

V.  1.  Strength — properly,  "Rock"  (as  in  Ps.  xviii.  4;  six.  15; 
xxxi.  3,  4). 

Think  no  scorn — properly,  "be  not  silent  (or  'deaf')  from  me," 
i.e.  "  turn  not  from  me  in  silence." 

The  pit.    The  Sheol  or  Hades  of  the  unseen  world. 

2  Hear  the  voice  of  my  humble  petitions,  when  I 
cry  unto  thee  :  when  I  hold  up  my  hands  towards 
the  mercy-seat  of  thy  holy  temple. 

V.  2.  Mercy-seat — properly  the  innermost  part  or  "oracle"  (see 
1  Kings  vi.  5,  16,  19,  &c.,  &c.).  The  phrase  might  be  applicable 
to  one  far  away,  worshipping  (like  Daniel)  "towards  Jerusalem," 
as,  indeed,  it  is  used  again  and  again  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings 
viii.  22-61).  But  it  rather  seems  to  denote  one  present  in  the 
Tabernacle,  and  looking  towards  the  veiled  Presence  of  God  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

3  0  pluck  me  not  away,  neither  destroy  me  with 
the  ungodly  and  wicked  doers  :  which  speak  friendly 
to  their  neighbours,  but  imagine  mischief  in  their 
hearts. 
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4  Reward  them  according  to  their  deeds  :  and 
according  to  the  wickedness  of  their  own  inventions. 

5  Recompense  them  after  the  work  of  their  hands  : 
pay  them  that  they  have  deserved. 

6  For  they  regard  not  in  their  mind  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his  hands  :  therefore 
shall  he  break  them  down,  and  not  build  them  up. 

vv.  3-6.  The  scope  of  the  prayer  is  mainly  for  distinction  from 
the  ungodly  and  from  their  fate.  The  longing  for  righteous  retribu- 
tion has  here  no  touch  of  personal  feeling ;  it  is  rather  prophetic  than 
maledictory. 

7  Praised  be  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  my  humble  petitions. 

V.  7.  The  sudden  change  to  thankful  and  almost  exulting  con- 
fidence accumulates  metaphors  to  describe  the  goodness  of  God. 
He  is  to  the  Psalmist  himself  "the  Strength"  of  energy  and  the 
"  Shield  "  of  protection,  the  "  Strength  of  Salvation  "  to  His  Anointed 
and  His  people,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  feeding  His  sheep.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  it  uttered  after  a  pause  on  some  manifes- 
tation of  acceptance  of  prayer. 

8  The  Lord  is  my  strength,  and  my  shield ;  my 
heart  hath  trusted  in  him,  and  I  am  helped  :  there- 
fore my  heart  danceth  for  joy,  and  in  my  song  will 
I  praise  him. 

9  The  Lord  is  my  strength  :  and  he  is  the  whole- 
some defence  of  his  Anointed. 

10  O  save  thy  people,  and  give  thy  blessing  unto 
thine  inheritance  :  feed  them,  and  set  them  up  for 
ever. 

V.  10.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Psalmist  at  once  turns  the  sense 
of  acceptance  to  an  occasion  of  prayer,  not  for  himself  individually, 
but  for  the  people  (with  the  kmg,  the  Lord's  anointed),  as  being 
God's  inheritance.  His  sheep,  whom  He  feeds  and  bears  onward 
for  ever. 


Psalm  XXIX.    Afferte  Domino. 

This  undoubted  Psalm  of  David  seems  to  belong  in  composition  or  recollec- 
tion to  his  early  shepherd  days.  It  is  a  magnificent  description  of  God's  voice 
heard  in  the  storm,  in  which  every  detail  and  every  locality  are  vividly  marked. 
From  the  sevenfold  repetition  of  the  "Voice  of  the  Lord"  has  been  finely 
called  the  "  Psalm  of  the  Seven  Thundei-s."  By  the  Jews  it  is  used  as  a  Psalm 
of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  on  which  they  commemorate  the  giving  of  the  Law 
in  the  thunders  of  Sinai.  Like  Ps.  viii,,  xix.,  it  contemplates  God  in  Nature, 
but  here  in  Nature's  convulsions,  not  its  silent  majesty. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  with  an  invitation  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Heaven ;  it  passes  on,  {h)  in  vv.  3-8,  to  depict  the  storm,  its  roar,  its  fury, 
its  passing  away;  (c)  it  ends  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him,  who  is 
enthroned  above  the  waterflood,  a  King  for  ever. 

BKING  unto  the  Lord,  0  ye  mighty,  bring  young 
rams   unto  the  Lord  :  ascribe  unto  the   Lord 
worship  and  strength. 

V.  1.  This  verse,  in  which  our  version  follows  the  LXX.  and  the 
Yulgate,  should  be  rendered — 

"  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,  ye  sons  of  God  (or  '  of  the  mighty '), 
Ascribe  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength." 
Comp.  Ps.  xcvi.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xvi.  28,  29. 

Sons  of  God.  This  phrase  must  denote  the  angels,  as  in  Job  i.  6  ; 
ii.  1 ;  xxxviii.  7 ;  the  other  interpretation,  "sons  of  the  mighty  ones," 
the  princes  of  earth,  is  not  unlike  "  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  "  in 
the  parallel  Ps.  xcvi.  7.  But  the  former  interpretation  infinitely 
better  suits  the  context.  The  Psalmist  looks  up  to  the  calmness  of 
heaven,  above  the  storm,  and  calls  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  heaven 
to  worship  the  Lord. 

2  Give  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his  Name  : 
worship  the  Lord  with  holy  worship. 

V.  2.  Holy  ivorship — properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness "  (comp.  Ps.  xcvi.  9) ;  that  is,  in  the  beautiful  vestments  of  the 
Sanctuary,  in  which  the  angels  are  conceived  as  arrayed — signifying, 
like  the  wedding  garment  of  our  Lord's  parable,  the  vesture  of  holi- 
ness, in  which  the  soul  must  clothe  itself  before  God  by  His  own  gift. 

3  It  is  the  Lord,  that  commandeth  the  waters  :  it 
is  the  glorious  God,  that  maketh  the  thunder. 
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4  It  is  the  Lord,  that  ruleth  the  sea ;  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  is  mighty  in  operation  :  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  a  glorious  voice. 

vv.  3,  4  describe  the  gathering  of  the  storm.  Our  version  misses 
the  sense.    It  should  be  (much  as  in  A.V.) — 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters ; 

The  God  of  glory  thundereth ; 

The  Lord  is  upon  many  waters ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  in  power ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  in  majesty." 
The  "  waters,"  "  the  many  waters,"  are  clearly  the  thunderclouds,  the 
waters  above  the  firmament  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  3,  4).     The  Lord  is  en- 
throned upon  the  clouds ;  the  voice  of  His  thunder  breathes  power 
and  majesty. 

5  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedar-trees  : 
yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  of  Libanus. 

6  He  maketh  them  also  to  skip  like  a  calf  : 
Libanns  also,  and  Sirion,  like  a  young  unicorn. 

vv.  5,  6.  In  these  is  grandly  painted  the  burst  of  the  full  fury 
of  the  storm,  shivering  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  making  the  great 
Lebanon  itself  and  Sirion — the  snowy  Hermon,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9) — to  "leap  like  a  young 
unicorn "  ("  antelope "  or  "  bison,"  comp.  Ps.  cxiv.  4,  6),  dividing 
(properly  "  hewing  out ")  the  forked  lightning. 

7  The  voice  of  the  Lord  divideth  the  flames  of 
fire  ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  : 
yea,  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Cades. 

8  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  bring 
forth  young,  and  discovereth  the  thick  bushes  :  in 
his  temple  doth  every  man  speak  of  his  honour. 

V.  8.  In  His  temple,  &c.  The  true  rendering  is,  "  In  His  Temple 
(clearly  the  Temple  of  the  Universe)  everything  shouts  His  glory." 
The  echoes  of  the  storm  are  the  answering  confession  from  all  Xature 
of  the  majesty  of  God, 


9  The  Lord  sitteth  above  the  water-flood  :  and  the 
Lord  remaineth  a  King  for  ever. 

V.  9.  The  first  clause  is,  "  The  Lord  hath  sat  above  the  Flood,"  a 
word  only  used  of  the  Deluge  (in  Gen.  vi.-xi.).  It  is  best  taken  as 
a  natural  and  striking  reference,  suggested  by  the  storm,  to  the  God 
who  once  destroyed  the  earth  by  the  Flood,  and  promised  never  so  to 
destroy  it  again.  As  then,  so  now,  "  He  sitteth  above  the  waters  a 
King  for  ever." 

vv.  8,  9  show  the  storm  passing  to  the  south  to  "  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh"  (see  Num.  xiii.  26),  there  shaking  the  forest,  making 
the  hinds  cast  their  young,  and  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves 
("discovering  the  thick  bushes").  The  comparative  simplicity  and 
homeliness  of  description  clearly  indicate  a  description  of  what  was 
before  the  eyes. 

10  The  Lord  shall  give  strength  unto  his  people  : 
the  Lord  shall  give  his  people  the  blessing  of  peace. 

V.  10.  There  is  an  exquisite  beauty  in  the  calmness  of  this  promise 
of  strength  and  peace,  like  the  calm  brightness  of  the  evening,  when 
the  tempest  has  passed  away.  They  who  are  "  His  people  "  need  liot 
fear,  even  in  the  wildest  storm  (comp.  Ps.  xlvi.  1-4). 


Psalm  XXX.     Exaltdbo  te,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  is  described  as  "A  Song  at  the  Dedication  of  the  House  of 
David."  This  may  be  either  his  own  house  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  12 ; 
vii.  1),  or  "the  House"  of  the  Lord,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
future  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  of  which  David  on  dedicating  it  after  the 
cessation  of  the  plague  said  (1  Chron.  xxii.  1),  "This  is  the  House  of  the 
Lord."  In  favour  of  the  former  is  the  allusion  to  triumph  over  his  enemies 
{v.  1)  ;  in  favour  of  the  latter  the  allusions  to  a  proud  prosperity  rebuked,  to  a 
danger  bringing  him  near  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  to  the  change  of  the  sack- 
cloth of  mourning  (see  1  Chron.  xxi.  16)  into  gladness ;  and  also  the  tradi- 
tional use  of  this  Psalm  by  the  Jews  on  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  On  the 
whole  the  latter  seems  more  probable. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  two  parts ;  {a)  the  thanksgiving  for  deliverance  and 
life  {vv.  1-5) ;  {V)  the  recital  of  his  past  self-confidenGe,  its  chastisement,  and 
forgiveness  {vv.  6-13). 
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I  "WILL   magnify   thee,    O    Lord,    for    thou    hast 
set  me  up  :  and  not  made  my  foes  to  triumph 
over  me. 

V.  1.  Set  me  up — properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "lifted  me  up,"  implying 
deliverance  out  of  trouble  or  danger. 

My  foes,  &c.  If  the  Psalm  be  referred  to  the  time  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  it  is  hard,  in  our  ignorance  of  its  exact 
date  in  David's  reign,  to  know  what  foes  are  referred  to.  But  in 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  13  it  is  implied  that  there  were  still  enemies  uncon- 
quered,  before  whom  David  might  flee. 

2  0  Lord  my  God,  I  cried  unto  thee  :  and  thou 
hast  healed  me. 

V.  2.  Healed  me.  The  words  are  best  taken  hterally  of  recovery 
from  sickness.  May  David  have  been  himself  smitten  by  the  pesti- 
lence, though  "  not  to  death  ?  " 

3  Thou,  Lord,  hast  brought  my  soul  out  of  hell  : 
thou  hast  kept  my  life  from  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit. 

V.  3.  From  them,  &c. — that  is,  from  being  numbered  with  them 
who  go  down  to  the  grave  ;  such  as  David  saw,  with  so  much 
anguish,  dying  in  thousands  around  him  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  17). 

4  Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  his  : 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of  his 
holiness. 

V.  4.  For  a  remembrance — properly  to  the  memorial  of  His  Holi- 
ness, i.e.  to  the  Name  of  the  Lord  (see  Ex.  iii.  15 ;  Is.  xxvi.  8). 

5  For  his  wrath  endureth  but  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  in  his  pleasure  is  life  :  heaviness  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 

V.  5.  Heaviness,  &c.     This  verse  should  be  rendered — 
"  Weeping  may  sojourn  with  us  for  a  night. 
But  with  the  morning  comes  a  shout  of  joy." 
The  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  weary  nights  of  sickness,  and  the 
infinite  relief  of  the  dawn.     Weeping  is  not  man's  true  inheritance; 
it  is  a  stranger  tarrying  only  a  night ;  with  the  appearance  of  the 
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morning  it  is  swallowed  up  in  the  shout  of  the  joy  "  which  no  man 
taketh  from  us." 

6  And  in  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall  never  be 
removed  :  thou,  Lord,  of  thy  goodness  hast  made  my 
hill  so  strong. 

V.  6.  In  my  prosperity,  &c.  Nothing  can  describe  better  than 
these  words  the  state  of  mind,  which  tempted  David  to  number 
the  people.  Pride  cloked  itself  in  the  guise  of  a  thankfulness — 
not  perhaps  insincere — to  the  Lord  who  "  made  his  hill  so  strong ;  " 
but  it  was  the  pride  of  over-security  still,  taking  for  granted  the 
continuance  of  God's  favour,  almost  as  a  right. 

7  Thou  didst  turn  thy  face  from  me  :  and  I  was 
troubled. 

8  Then  cried  I  unto  thee,  O  Lord  :  and  gat  me  to 
my  Lord  right  humbly. 

V.  8.  Right  humUy.  The  original  is  simply  "made  supplication 
to  the  Lord ; "  our  version  is  a  kind  of  gloss,  drawing  out  the  true 
moral  implied. 

9  What  profit  is  there  in  my  blood  :  when  I  go 
down  to  the  pit  ? 

10  Shall  the  dust  give  thanks  unto  thee  :  or  shall 
it  declare  thy  truth  ? 

V.  10.  Shall  the  dust,  &c.  There  is  an  almost  exact  parallel  in 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10-12.  Comp.  also  Ps.  xxvii.  15;  Is.  xxxviii.  18,  19. 
The  future  life  is  not  ignored  or  doubted,  but  it  is  too  vague  and 
shadowy  to  be  what  it  is,  or  should  be,  to  us — ^a  place  of  even  fuller 
manifestation  of  God's  goodness  and  man's  thanksgiving. 

11  Hear,  0  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  :  Lord, 
be  thou  my  helper. 

12  Thou  hast  turned  my  heaviness  into  joy  :  thou 
hast  put  off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with 
gladness. 

13  Therefore   shall   every  good  man   sing  of  thy 
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praise   without   ceasing  :   0   my  God,    I   will  give 
thanks  unto  thee  for  ever. 

V.  1^.  Every  good  man.  This  is  a  plain  mistranslation.  It  should 
be,  "  That  my  glory  might  sing  praise  to  Thee,"  &c.  "  My  glory  " 
(as  in  Ps.  xvi.  10 ;  Ivii.  9)  is  "my  soul." 

Fsalm  XXXI.    In  te,  Domine^  speravi. 

This  Psalm — the  plaintive  utterance  of  a  sorrowful,  though  unshaken,  faith 
— is  traditionally  ascribed  to  David ;  and,  if  written  by  him,  must  belong  to 
one  of  the  troubled  periods  of  his  life — the  days  of  his  early  persecution,  or  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom.  The  depth  of  sorrow  and  strong  sense  of  sin  and  weak- 
ness pervading  it  would  refer  it  rather  to  the  latter  time.  The  style,  moreover, 
is  less  terse  and  incisive  than  in  his  earlier  Psalms.  Some  critics  have  ascribed 
it  to  Jeremiah,  on  the  ground  of  certain  resemblances  of  tone  and  expression, 
which,  however,  are  far  from  conclusive,  and  are  balanced  by  other  expressions 
manifestly  inappropriate. 

It  begins  (a)  in  vv.  1-8  with  the  utterance  of  faith,  commending  the  spirit 
in  confidence  to  the  God  of  Truth.  Then  (V)  the  tone  suddenly  changes  to 
a  plaintive  key,  dwelling  (in  vv.  9-18)  with  sorrowful  emphasis  on  the  great- 
ness of  his  distress.  Finally  (c)  this  again  clears  up  into  a  still  stronger  and 
brighter  expression  of  faith  and  love  of  Him  who  loveth  us  {vv.  19-24). 

IN  thee,   O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust  :  let  me 
never  be  put  to   confusion,  deliver  me  in  thy 
righteousness. 

2  Bow  down  thine  ear  to  me  :  make  haste  to 
deliver  me. 

3  And  be  thou  my  strong  rock,  and  house  of 
defence  :  that  thou  mayest  save  me. 

4  For  thou  art  my  strong  rock,  and  my  castle  :  be 
thou  also  my  guide,  and  lead  me  for  thy  Name's 
sake. 

w.  3,  4  are  a  singularly  beautiful  example  of  the  apparent  self- 
contradiction  of  prayer,  "  Be  thou  to  me  a  rock  of  refuge  .  .  .  For 
thou  art  my  rock."  We  pray  that  God  will  shew  Himself  what  yet 
we  believe  that  He  is;  that  we  may  feel  what  in  some  sense  we 
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already  know.  The  cry  of  faith  in  trial  is  mostly,  "  Lord,  I  believe : 
help  Thou  my  unbelief."  We  "know  in  part,"  but  would  "know 
even  as  we  are  known." 

5  Draw  me  out  of  the  net,  that  they  have  laid 
privily  for  me  :  for  thou  art  my  strength. 

6  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  :  for  thou 
hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  thou  God  of  truth. 

V.  6.  Into  thy  hands,  &c.  The  Psalmist's  words  are  originally  a 
commendation  of  his  "  spirit " — not  his  life,  but  his  soul — to  God  in 
the  struggle  of  life;  appealing  to  Him  as  a  "Eedeemer"  from  sin 
and  sorrow  (see  Ps.  xix.  15),  and  as  a  "God  of  Truth"  who  has  pro- 
mised to  bless,  and  therefore  "is  faithful  and  just"  to  fulfil  His 
promise;  "committing  the  keeping  of  the  soul  to  Him,  as  unto  a 
faithful  Creator"  (1  Pet.  iv.  19).  When  our  Lord  took  them  up 
on  the  Cross  (Luke  xxiii.  46)  He  consecrated  them  to  a  higher  sense, 
'in  which  thousands  of  His  followers  have  since  used  them — only,  as 
in  the  case  of  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59),  through  Him— commending 
the  spirit  to  the  Father,  as  in  life,  so  in  the  awful  crisis  of  death, 
and  in  face  of  the  unseen  world  which  it  opens  to  us. 

7  I  have  hated  them  that  hold  of  superstitious 
vanities  :  and  my  trust  hath  been  in  the  Lord. 

V.  7.  Superstitious  vanities,  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  often 
called  "vanities"  or  unrealities  (comp.  Jonah  ii.  8;  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ; 
1  Kings  xvi.  13,  26 ;  Jer.  ii.  5,  &c.). 

8  I  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  thy  mercy  :  for 
thou  hast  considered  my  trouble,  and  hast  known 
my  soul  in  adversities. 

9  Thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy  :  but  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  room. 

V.  9.  In  a  large  room.     See  Ps.  iv.  1 ;  xviii.  19. 

10  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in 
trouble  :  and  mine  eye  is  consumed  for  very  heavi- 
ness ;  yea,  my  soul  and  my  body. 

11  For  my  life  is  waxen  old  with  heaviness  :  and 
my  years  with  mourning. 
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12  My  strength  faileth  me,  because  of  mine 
iniquity  :  and  my  bones  are  consumed. 

13  I  became  a  reproof  among  all  mine  enemies, 
but  especially  among  my  neighbours  :  and  they  of 
mine  acquaintance  were  afraid  of  me ;  and  they 
that  did  see  me  without  conveyed  themselves  from 
me. 

V.  13.  Among  all  mine  enemies,  hut  especially  among  my  neiglibours. 
This  rendering,  which  appears  rightly  to  represent  the  existing  text, 
is  certainly  strange.  Various  corrections  have  been  proposed — by 
transposing  the  "among  my  enemies"  to  the  previous  verse,  or  by 
reading  "  a  burden  to  my  neighbours,"  corresponding  to  the  phrase 
"a  fear  to  my  acquaintance"  (see  A.V.)  which  follows.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  words  "to  my  neighbours  exceedingly"  are  an  after- 
thought of  the  Psalmist,  implying  that  his  neighbours— those  who 
had  been  his  familiar  intimates — had  become  his  worst  enemies. 
So  it  was  with  Ahithophel ;  so  probably  with  many  others.  The 
whole  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  falling  away  from  what  seemed  a 
falling  cause.  By  Absalom's  usurpation  David  seemed  already  "  dead  " 
and  "  out  of  mind,"  a  vessel  once  precious  and  now  "  broken." 

14  I  am  clean  forgotten,  as  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind  :  I  am  become  like  a  broken  vessel. 

15  For  I  have  heard  the  blasphemy  of  the  multi- 
tude :  and  fear  is  on  every  side,  while  they  conspire 
together  against  me,  and  take  their  counsel  to  take 
away  my  life. 

vv.  10-15  describe  a  condition  of  bodily  sickness  and  deep  mental 
depression — assailed  by  enmity  and  slander,  and  conspiracy  from 
without,  and  by  consciousness  of  iniquity  within — suiting  well  with 
the  time  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom. 

16  But  my  hope  hath  been  in  thee,  0  Lord  :  I 
have  said.  Thou  art  my  God. 

17  My  time  is  in  thy  hand ;  deliver  me  from  the 
hand  of  mine  enemies  :  and  from  them  that  perse- 
cute me. 
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V.  17.  Ml/  time.  It  should  be  "  my  times."  The  plural  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  appointed  seasons  of  life's  changes — "  a  time  to  weep, 
and  a  time  to  laugh  " — as  all  in  God's  hand,  portioned  out  to  us  as 
we  need  them,  and  in  each  case  to  be  patiently  lived  through  in 
faith. 

18  Shew  thy  servant  the  light  of  thy  countenance  : 
and  save  me  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

19  Let  me  not  be  confounded,  O  Lord,  for  I  have 
called  upon  thee  :  let  the  ungodly  be  put  to  con- 
fusion, and  be  put  to  silence  in  the  grave. 

20  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence  :  which 
cruelly,  disdainfully,  and  despitefully,  speak  against 
the  righteous. 

21  O  how  plentiful  is  thy  goodness,  which  thou 
hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee  :  and  that 
thou  hast  prepared  for  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
thee,  even  before  the  sons  of  men ! 

V.  21.  Prepared.  It  should  be  "wrought  out."  God's  goodness 
is  always  laid  up  in  secret ;  in  due  time  it  is  wrought  out  before  the 
eyes  of  men. 

22  Thou  shalt  hide  them  privily  by  thine  own 
presence  from  the  provoking  of  all  men  :  thou  shalt 
keep  them  secretly  in  thy  tabernacle  from  the  strife 
of  tongues. 

V.  22.  Comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

23  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  :  for  he  hath  shewed  me 
marvellous  great  kindness  in  a  strong  city. 

V.  23.  In  a  strong  city.  The  expression  is  clearly  metaphorical — 
whether  suggested  by  any  actual  experience  in  the  crisis  of  Absalom's 
rebellion,  we  cannot  tell. 

vv.  21-23.  The  change  of  tone  is,  as  usual,  sudden ;  and  when  the 
dark  hour  passes,  the  concluding  expression  of  faith  is  fuller  and 
brighter  than  in  the  beginning. 
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24  And  when  I  made  haste,  I  said  :  I  am  cast  out 
of  the  sight  of  thine  eyes. 

V.  24.  When  I  made  haste,  or  (as  in  A.V.)  "  in  my  haste  "  (comp. 
Ps.  cxvi.  11).  David's  character  was  clearly,  even  in  old  age,  im- 
pressible and  impulsive.  The  thrill  of  momentary  despair  from  such 
a  soul  as  his  was  not  a  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  its  cry. 

25  Nevertheless,  thou  heardest  the  voice  of  my 
prayer  :  when  I  cried  unto  thee. 

2Q  O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints  :  for  the  Lord 
preserveth  them  that  are  faithful,  and  plenteously 
rewardeth  the  proud  doer. 

27  Be  strong,  and  he  shall  establish  your  heart  : 
all  ye  that  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord. 

vv.  26,  27.  There  is  something  specially  beautiful  in  this  turning 
of  his  own  experience  into  a  general  lesson  to  the  saints  of  love, 
strength,  and  hope  (comp.  2  Cor.  i.  4,  where  St.  Paul  uses  the 
comfort  which  he  had  needed  and  felt  to  enable  him  to  comfort 
others).  Love  is  to  come  first ;  then,  "  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love,"  we  shall  be  "  strong  and  established  in  heart ; "  lastly,  out  of 
present  comfort  will  grow  "  hope  in  the  Lord  "  for  the  future. 

Psalm  XXXII.    Beati,  quorum. 

This  Psalm — the  second  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  used  accordingly  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  as  by  the  Jews  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement — is  clearly 
to  be  ascribed  to  David,  and  referred  to  the  time  of  mingled  penitence  and 
thanksgiving,  after  he  had  received  the  assurance  of  forgiveness  for  his  great 
sin,  and  of  restoration  to  communion  with  God.  (It  thus  represents  a  later 
phase  of  experience  than  Ps.  li.)  It  is  called  MascMl — that  is,  either  a  Psalm 
of  instruction  (see  v.  9),  or  a  Psalm  of  high  musical  execution. 

It  is  divided  into  four  sections  by  the  interposed  Selah.  (a)  In  vv.  1-4 
is  the  thanksgiving  for  forgiveness,  contrasted  with  the  description  of  the 
previous  hopelessness  of  misery ;  (b)  in  v.  5,  the  record  of  his  confession 
of  sin  and  its  acceptance ;  (c)  in  vv.  6,  7,  the  acknowledgment  in  this  of 
the  ground  of  confidence  and  even  joy;  (d)  in  vv.  8-11,  the  warning  of  the 
voice  of  God  against  further  wandering,  and  the  willing  acceptance  of  it  by 
the  penitent  soul. 
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BLESSED  is  he  whose  unrighteousness  is  forgiven  : 
and  whose  sin  is  covered. 

2  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
no  sin  :  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

vv.  1,  2.  In  these  verses  are  described  three  distinct  aspects  of  sin 
and  of  its  forgiveness.  First,  it  is  "  transgression  "  of  some  definite 
commandment,  and  this  is, "  forgiven,"  or,  properly,  "  lifted  up,"  and 
"  taken  away ; "  then  it  is  "  sin,"  the  general  habit  of  wrong  doing, 
and  this  is  "covered"  or  "atoned  for;"  lastly,  it  is  "iniquity,"  or 
inward  defilement  of  soul,  and  this  is  "  not  imputed,"  but  forgiven 
by  God's  mercy.  Under  each  of  these  it  is  God's  free  pardon  of  sin 
(or  "justification")  which  is  to  be  grasped  by  penitent  faith;  and 
in  this  sense  the  passage  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Eom.  iv.  6-8. 

3  For  while  I  held  my  tongue  :  my  bones  consumed 
away  through  my  daily  complaining. 

V.  3.  While  I  Icept  silence,  that  is,  refused  the  confession  of  sin. 
"  Complaining  "  (or  literally  "  roaring  ")  is  not  penitence ;  suffering, 
even  if  it  waste  away,  is  not  atonement. 

4  For  thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me  day  and  night  : 
and  my  moisture  is  like  the  drought  in  summer. 

5  I  will  acknowledge  my  sin  unto  thee  :  and  mine 
unrighteousness  have  I  not  hid. 

V.  5.  /  will,  &c.  It  should  be,  "  I  acknowledge."  David  is  de- 
scribing his  past  confession,  followed  (as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  13)  by  the 
immediate  gift  of  pardon,  but  evidently  in  itself  the  outcome  of  long 
internal  anguish  and  struggle. 

6  I  said,  I  will  confess  my  sins  unto  the  Lord  : 
and  so  thou  forgavest  the  wickedness  of  my  sin. 

7  For  this  shall  every  one  that  is  godly  make  his 
prayer  unto  thee,  in  a  time  when  thou  may  est  be 
found  :  but  in  the  great  water-floods  they  shall  not 
come  nigh  him. 

V.  7.  In  a  time,  &c. — ^literally,  in  "  a  time  of  finding ; "  that  is, 
either  a  time  in  which  we  find  God,  "  a  time  of  acceptance,"  or  a 
time  in  which  God  finds  us  out,  "  a  time  of  visitation." 
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In  the  great  water  floods^  that  is,  the  "  sea  of  troubles,"  the  floods  of 
danger  and  sorrow.  Comp.  Is.  xliii.  2,  "  When  thoa  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall 
not  overflow  thee." 

8  Thou  art  a  place  to  hide  me  in,  thon  shalt 
preserve  me  from  trouble  :  thou  shalt  compass  me 
about  with  songs  of  deliverance. 

9  I  will  inform  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
wherein  thou  shalt  go  :  and  I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine  eye. 

10  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  mule,  which  have 
no  understanding  :  whose  mouths  must  be  held  with 
bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon  thee. 

V.  10.  Lest  they  fall  upon  thee — probably,  "else  they  will  not  come 
nigh  thee."  The  penitent  is  to  be  guided  simply  by  God's  eye ;  he 
is  not  to  need  the  coercion  fit  only  for  brute  beasts,  without  which 
they  will  refuse  all  service.  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  he  is  "  not  to  be 
under  law  but  under  grace,"  freely  accepting  God's  service  through 
love  of  Him  who  hath  so  loved  us. 

vv.  9,  10  most  probably  represent  the  warning  utterance  of  God ; 
some  take  them  to  be  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  but  this  seems 
forced  and  abrupt.  They  evidently  convey  the  warning  to  the  for- 
given penitent,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,  go  and  sin  no  more." 

11  Great  plagues  remain  for  the  ungodly  :  but 
whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord,  mercy  em- 
braceth  him  on  every  side. 

12  Be  glad,  O  ye  righteous,  and  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  :  and  be  joyful,  all  ye  that  are  true  of  heart. 

vv.  11,  12.  There  is  an  instructive  boldness  in  this  exhortation  to 
the  righteous — evidently  those  who  are  justified  by  God — not  only 
to  put  away  hopeless  sorrow,  but  to  rejoice  and  shout  for  joy.  It 
is  not  said  that  they  shall  be  kept  from  "  the  sorrows  which  remain 
for  the  wicked,"  but  that  even  in  sorrow,  perhaps  through  sorrow, 
"mercy  shall  compass  them  about."  Note  St.  Paul's  distinction 
(2  Cor.  vii.  9-11)  between  "godly  sorrow"  and  "the  sorrow  of 
this  world." 
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Psalm  XXXIII.     Exultate,  justi. 

This  Psalm  has  no  superscription,  and  contains  no  distinct  evidence  of 
authorship  or  date.  Its  regularity  of  construction  and  sustained  unity  of 
tone  may  be  taken  as  indications  of  a  late  date.  Probably  it  was  subjoined 
to  the  previous  Psalm  (with  which  it  is  united  in  some  MSS.)  as  a  specimen 
of  the  "songs  of  deliverance"  alluded  to  in  v.  7.  It  was  evidently  intended 
for  liturgical  use,  and  accordingly  its  parallelism  is  very  strongly  marked. 

It  opens  (a)  with  a  call  to  praise  God  {vv.  1-3) ;  then  (h)  it  bases  that  call 
on  the  sense  of  His  moral  attributes  of  truth  and  mercy  {vv.  4,  5),  as  mani- 
fested (c)  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  {vv.  6-9),  {d)  and  in  the  government 
of  humanity,  whether  His  own  people  or  the  heathen  {vv.  10-19);  it  ends  with 
a  prayer  for  His  blessing  on  those  who  wait  for  and  hope  in  Him  {vv.  20-21). 

TJEJOICE  in  the  Lord,  O  ye   righteous  :  for  it 
J-V  becometh  well  the  just  to  be  thankful. 

2  Praise  the  Lord  with  harp  :  sing  praises  unto 
him  with  the  lute,  and  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

v.  2,  Lute,  and  instrument,  &c.  It  should  be  "a  ten-stringed  lute  " 
(see  Ps.  xcii.  3 ;  cxliv.  9).  The  two  instruments  (both  stringed  and 
played  with  the  hand  or  quill)  are  always  distinguished  and  placed  in 
connection. 

3  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  :  sing  praises 
lustily  unto  him  with  a  good  courage. 

V.  3.  A  new  song  for  blessings  "new  every  morning,"  and  out 
of  ever-renewed  thankfulness — the  earnest  of  the  "new  song"  of 
Heaven  (Rev,  v.  9). 

4  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  true  :  and  all  his 
works  are  faithful. 

V.  4.  God's  "Word"  and  "Works"  are  distinguished.  By  v.  6 
we  see  that  in  Nature  the  "  Word  "  is  the  expression  of  His  creative 
law  and  purpose ;  and  the  "  Works  "  are  the  carrying  out  of  that 
purpose  in  detail.  In  relation  to  man,  the  Word  is  the  direct  re- 
velation of  Him  who  is  indirectly  revealed  in  His  works.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that,  as  usual  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  praise  of  man  is 
claimed  for  God,  not  simply  because  of  His  Infinite  Being  or  Al- 
mighty Power,  but  because  of  His  moral  relations  to  us,  of  truth 
and  faithfulness,  righteousness  and  goodness.  The  former  we  can 
fear  or  adore;  through  the  latter  only  can  we  love  Him.  - 
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5  He  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment  :  the 
earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

6  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  : 
and  all  the  hosts  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 

V.  6.  The  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  is  evident,  even  in  the  successive 
references  to  the  heaven,  the  sea,  and  the  earth.  There  we  read 
again  and  again,  "  God  said,"  and  it  was  done ;  and  we  also  read 
that  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." 
The  immediate  purpose  of  this  verse  (as  still  more  emphatically  of 
V.  9)  is  to  dwell  on  the  speedy  and  facile  creation  of  all  by  the 
Almighty.  To  us  there  is  seen,  latent  beneath  this,  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  "  the  Word "  and  "  the  Spirit "  as  engaged  in  the  creative 
work. 

7  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together,  as  it 
were  upon  an  heap  :  and  layeth  up  the  deep,  as  in  a 
treasure-house. 

V.  7.  As  an  heap.  (So  in  Ex.  xv.  8;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  13.)  The 
metaphor  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  sea  from  the  shore, 
seeming  to  overhang  the  land ;  as  in  a  treasure-house — the  reservoir 
of  His  waters  for  the  fertiHzation  of  the  world  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  22). 

8  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord  :  stand  in  awe  of 
him,  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  world. 

9  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done  :  he  commanded, 
and  it  stood  fast. 

10  The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen 
to  nought  :  and  maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  to 
be  of  none  effect,  and  casteth  out  the  counsels  of 
princes. 

11  The.  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever  : 
and  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  from  generation  to 
generation'. 

vv.  10,  11.  The  "counsel  brought  to  nought"  (Hke  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  in  1  Cor.  i.  21-28)  is  the  self -choosing  and  self-reliant 
thought  of  the  godless ;  it  stands  here  in  contrast  with  "the  counsel  of 
the  Lord,"  which  endures  "  for  ever,"  and  which  gives  something  of 
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its  own  unchangeableness  to  all  such  wisdom  as  rests  upon  it.  Hence 
the  Psalmist  alludes  in  i*.  12  to  the  people  who  know  and  obey  "the 
Lord  Jehovah"  as  their  God  before  returning,  in  vv.  18-17,  to  His 
universal  kingdom  over  the  world. 

12  Blessed  are  the  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord 
Jehovah  :  and  blessed  are  the  folk,  that  he  hath 
chosen  to  him  to  be  his  inheritance. 

13  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven,  and  be- 
held all  the  children  of  men  :  from  the  habitation 
of  his  dwelling  he  considereth  all  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth. 

14  He  fashioneth  all  the  hearts  of  them  :  and 
understandeth  all  their  works. 

V.  14.  He  fashioneth,  &c.  He  made  the  heart ;  therefore  He,  and 
He  alone,  understands  all  its  works. 

15  There  is  no  king  that  can  be  saved  by  the 
multitude  of  an  host  :  neither  is  any  mighty  man 
delivered  by  much  strength. 

16  A  horse  is  counted  but  a  vain  thing  to  save  a 
man  :  neither  shall  he  deliver  any  man  by  his  great 
strength. 

^'.  16.  The  horse  and  the  chariot  are  looked  upon  as  the  emblems 
of  invasion  and  conquest  (comp.  Ps.  xx.  7 ;  cxlvii.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi.  31 ; 
and  note  the  exclamation  of  2  Kings  ii.  12 ;  xiii.  14).  Hence  the  use 
of  them  was  forbidden  to  Israel  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  and  not  adopted  till 
the  days  of  Solonion.  Hence  the  disclaiming  here  of  all  confidence 
in  them. 

17  Behold,  the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
fear  him  :  and  upon  them  that  put  their  trust  in  his 
mercy ; 

18  To  deliver  their  soul  from  death  :  and  to  feed 
them  in  the  time  of  dearth. 

V.  18.  The  sudden  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  famine  and  danger 
of  death  probably  indicates  the  prevalence  of  such  famine  in  the  days 
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of  the  Psalmist.  May  the  Psalm  have  been  written,  for  the  revival 
of  Jehoshaphat,  about  the  time  of  the  great  famine  in  the  days  of 
Elijah.? 

19  Our  soul  hath  patiently  tarried  for  the  Lord  : 
for  he  is  our  help,  and  our  shield. 

20  For  our  heart  shall  rejoice  in  him  :  because  we 
have  hoped  in  his  holy  Name. 

21  Let  thy  merciful  kindness,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us : 
like  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  thee. 

vv.  19-21.  In  this  application  of  the  truth  of  the  Psalm  the 
emphasis  is  evidently  on  patience — the  patience  which  tarries  "for 
the  Lord,"  "trusts  in  His  Name"  for  the  present,  and  therefore 
"  hopes  "  for  the  future.  In  proportion  to  our  idea  of  what  should 
be  under  God's  all-righteous  Will  is  the  trial  of  patience  under  that 
which  is.  Job  felt  this  trial,  which  his  friends  felt  not,  because  he 
thought  and  spoke  of  the  Lord  the  thing  that  was  right. 

Psalm  XXXIV.    Benedicam  Domino, 

The  style  of  this  Psalm,  especially  in  the  acrostic  arrangement,  with  its 
curious  imperfections,  obviously  implies  a  common  authorship  with  Ps.  xxv. 
(see  notes  on  Ps.  xxv.).  The  heading  here  is  remarkable,  "A  Psalm  of  David, 
when  he  changed  his  behaviour  before  Abimelech ;  who  drove  him  away,  and 
he  departed."  It  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside ;  for  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  tradition,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  Psalm  to  suggest  it  as  a  conjec- 
ture ;  and  the  use  of  the  title  "  Abimelech  "  (see  Gen.  xx.,  xxvi.),  instead  of 
the  proper  name  "Achish,"  seems  to  argue  antiquity  and  independence  of 
1  Sam.  xxi.  Against  it  is  to  be  set  the  acrosticism  (which  is  not  conclusive) 
and  the  sustained  and  didactic  tone. 

In  it  we  have,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  Psalmist's  own  spiritual  experience  of 
God's  deliverance  granted  to  faith  ;  {h)  in  vv.  5-10,  an  extension  of  this 
personal  experience  generally  to  all  the  "poor,"  who  are  the  "Saints  of 
the  Lord;"  (c)  in  vv.  11-16,  an  admonition  to  "the  children"  to  seek 
God's  blessing,  and  to  prepare  the  heart  for  it ;  {d)  in  vv.  n-2'2,,  a  renewed 
declaration  of  the  experience  of  salvation,  especially  by  the  contrite  and 
sorrowful. 

I  WILL  alway  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  :  his 
praise  shall  ever  be  in  my  mouth. 
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2  My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord  ;  the 
humble  shall  hear  thereof,  and  be  glad. 

3  O  praise  the  Lord  with  me  :  and  let  us  magnify 
his  Name  together. 

vv.  2,  3.  The  salvation  of  the  individual  is  an  encouragement  to  all 
"  the  humble,"  and,  therefore,  a  ground  to  them  of  common  thanks- 
giving. Personal  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Communion  of  Saints. 

4  I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me  :  yea,  he 
delivered  me  out  of  all  my  fear. 

5  They  had  an  eye  unto  him,  and  were  lightened  : 
and  their  faces  were  not  ashamed. 

6  Lo,  the  poor  crieth,  and  the  Lord  heareth  him  : 
yea,  and  saveth  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

V.  6  (like  V.  5)  should  be  in  the  past  tense.  The  Psalmist  draws 
from  the  experience  of  the  saints  of  old ;  and  the  allusion  of  v.  7  may 
perhaps  indicate  that  he  had  specially  in  his  mind  the  cry  of  Jacob 
in  his  agony  of  fear  and  distress,  and  the  signal  answer  of  blessing 
vouchsafed  (see  Gen.  xxxii.  7-12,  24-30). 

7  The  angel  of  the  Lord  tarrieth  round  about  them 
that  fear  him  :  and  delivereth  them. 

V.  7.  The  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  use  of  the  singular  number  is 
remarkable,  especially  in  connection  with  the  "encamping  round 
about."  As  in  Gen.  xlviii.  16 ;  Ex.  xiv.  19 ;  xxiii.  20 ;  xxxii.  34 ; 
Josh.  V.  14,  15;  Dan.  vi.  22,  it  implies  a  special  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  presence  and  power  of  God  (comp.  Ex.  iii.  2  with  4). 
In  Gen.  xxxii.  the  word  Mahanaim  signifies  "  the  two  camps,"  and 
the  vision  to  Jacob  is  of  one  in  whom  he  saw  "the  face  of  God." 
This  verse  therefore  conveys  a  higher  truth  than  even  the  record 
of  the  encamping  of  the  angels  round  Elisha  in  Dothan  (2  Kings 
vi.  17). 

8  O  taste,  and  see,  how  gracious  the  Lord  is  :  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him. 

V.  8.  To  "taste  "  (see  Heb.  vi.  4)  is  a  thing  of  practical  experience ; 
to  "  see,"  of  the  understanding.    To  do  is,  as  our  Lord  teaches,  the 
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way  to  know  (John  vii.  17) ;  faith  and  love  (says  St.  Paul  in  Eph. 
iii.  17-19)  precede  comprehension.  St.  Bernard's  well-known  words 
are  often  quoted,  Nisi  gustaveris,  non  videois. 

9  O  fear  the  Lord,  ye  that  are  his  saints  ;  for  they 
that  fear  him  lack  nothing. 

10  The  lions  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger  :  but  they 
who  seek  the  Lord  shall  want  no  manner  of  thing 
that  is  good. 

11  Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken  unto  me  :  I  will 
teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

V.  11.  Come,  ye  children.  This  address,  unique  in  the  Psalms,  is 
frequent  in  the  Proverbs.  The  Psalmist,  in  turning  to  those  who 
are  children  in  age  or  character,  naturally  assumes  a  more  didactic 
tone ;  appeals  to  the  lower  motive  of  desire  for  happiness ;  dwells  on 
the  plainer  righteousness  of  act  and  word  rather  than  the  subtler 
righteousness  of  thought.  This  is  not  the  highest  teaching,  the 
"  strong  meat "  for  the  full  grown,  but  it  is  the  appropriate  "  milk  " 
for  " children"  (see  the  quotation,  1  Pet.  iii.  10-12). 

12  What  man  is  he  that  lusteth  to  live  :  and  would 
fain  see  good  days  ? 

13  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  :  and  thy  lips,  that 
they  speak  no  guile. 

14  Eschew  evil,  and  do  good  :  seek  peace,  and 
ensue  it. 

15  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous  : 
and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers. 

16  The  countenance  of  the  Lord  is  against  them 
that  do  evil  :  to  root  out  the  remembrance  of  them 
from  the  earth. 

17  The  righteous  cry,  and  the  Lord  heareth  them  : 
and  delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

V.  17.  The  righteous  cry.     The  original  is  simply,  "They  cry." 
The  insertion  is  unfortunate,  for  the  emphasis,  as  is  seen  in  the  next 
verse,  is  on  the  cry  itself — the  cry  of  the  sorrowful  and  contrite ;  and 
-  ^ 
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the  whole  idea  is  distinct  from  that  of  vv.  19,  20,  which  refer  dis- 
tinctly to  "  the  righteous."  The  penitent  cries  in  fancied  desolation, 
and  is  delivered ;  the  righteous  is  conscious  of  the  Divine  protection 
always  about  him. 

18  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  con- 
trite heart  :  and  will  save  such  as  be  of  an  humble 
spirit. 

19  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous  :  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  all. 

20  He  keepeth  all  his  bones  :  so  that  not  one  of 
them  is  broken. 

V.  20.  Not  one  of  them  is  broken.  The  celebrated  passage,  John 
xix.  33-36,  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  promise  (as  it  certainly  refers 
to  Ex.  xii.  46) — fulfilled  typically  in  "  the  Eighteous  One,"  even  on 
the  Cross. 

21  But  misfortune  shall  slay  the  ungodly :  and  they 
that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be  desolate. 

22  The  Lord  delivereth  the  souls  of  his  servants  : 
and  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  not  be 
destitute. 

V.  22.  As  in  Ps.  xxv.  21  this  verse  is  a  conclusion,  independent  of 
the  acrostic  arrangement.  It  lays  final  stress  on  the  consciousness, 
not  merely  of  God's  protection  and  blessing,  but  of  His  redemption, 
that  is,  deliverance  from  evil — sorrow,  sin,  and  death. 

« 

Psalm  XXXV.    Judica,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  is  called  in  the  heading  "  A  Psalm  of  David."  By  some  critics 
it  has  been  referred  to  Jeremiah,  on  account  of  some  remarkable  resemblances 
to  Jer.  xviii.  19-23 ;  Lam.  ii.  16.  But  these  are  not  improbably  due  to  re- 
miniscence of  the  Psalm ;  and  the  tone  and  character  of  the  Psalm — with  its 
martial  images,  its  forcible  abruptness,  and  its  fierceness  against  enemies — 
suit  far  better  with  the  vehement  and  warlike  spirit  of  David  in  the  early 
days  of  his  persecution,  than  with  the  gentler  and  more  plaintive  sadness  of 
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the  suflFering  prophet.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  Ps.  Ixix.  and  cix.,  as  "  Impre- 
catory Psalms"  (on  which  see  Introduction,  section  v.) — in  its  indignation 
against  cruelty  and  treachery  accordant  with  eternal  righteousness — in  its 
personal  wrath  against  enemies,  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  New. 

It  falls  into  three  divisions  :  (a)  in  vv.  1-10,  a  cry  for  God's  protection  and 
vengeance  on  his  enemies;  {h)  in  vv.  11-18,  a  justification  of  that  cry  by  a 
vivid  picture  of  their  ingratitude  and  treachery;  (c)  in  vv.  19-28,  a  return  to 
prayer  for  such  deliverance,  as  may  be  a  rebuke  to  the  evil  and  a  comfort  to 
the  good. 

PLEAD  thou  my  cause,  0  Lord,  with  them  that 
strive  with  me  :  and  fight  thou  against  them 
that  fight  against  me. 

V.  1.  Plead  thou  my  cause.  The  mixture  of  metaphor  is  eminently 
natural,  if  David  be  the  author.  It  is  first  drawn  from  the  law-court ; 
for  David  was  really  accused  before  Saul.  But  his  actual  condition, 
attacked  and  defended  by  the  sword,  suggests  an  immediate  change 
to  the  images  of  the  battlefield.  God  is  his  shield  and  buckler  of 
defence  (as  in  Ps,  xviii.  2,  30,  35,  &c.),  and  his  spear  of  aggressive 
warfare ;  in  both  aspects  his  "  salvation."  Similarly  verses  4-8  begin 
in  simple  desire  of  shame  and  failure  for  his  enemies,  and  then  pass 
at  once  into  metaphor — first  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the  wars  of  the 
Lord,  then  a  metaphor  suggested  by  that  hunting  of  his  soul  as  a 
prey,  of  which  he  so  pathetically  complains  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  11,  14; 
xxvi.  20. 

2  Lay  hand  upon  the  shield  and  buckler  :  and 
stand  up  to  help  me. 

3  Bring  forth  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way  against 
them  that  persecute  me  :  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy 
salvation. 

4  Let  them  be  confounded,  and  put  to  shame, 
that  seek  after  my  soul  :  let  them  be  turned  back, 
and  brought  to  confusion,  that  imagine  mischief 
for  me. 

5  Let  them  be  as  the  dust  before  the  wind  :  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  scattering  them. 
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6  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery  :  and  let  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them. 

vv.  5,  6.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  (see  Ps.  xxxiv.  7).  "We  trace 
clearly  in  these  verses  a  reminiscence  of  the  awful  day  of  the  venge- 
ance of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Egyptians — when  their  way 
was  "dark  and  slippery"  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  their  strength 
was  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  "  strong  wind  "  of  the  Lord  (see 
Ex.  XV.  7-10). 

7  For  they  have  privily  laid  their  net  to  destroy 
me  without  a  cause  :  yea,  even  without  a  cause  have 
they  made  a  pit  for  my  soul. 

8  Let  a  sudden  destruction  come  upon  him  un- 
awares, and  his  net,  that  he  hath  laid  privily,  catch 
himself :  that  he  may  fall  into  his  own  mischief. 

9  And,  my  soul,  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  :  it  shall 
rejoice  in  his  salvation. 

10  All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is  like  unto 
thee,  who  deliverest  the  poor  from  him  that  is  too 
strong  for  him  :  yea,  the  poor,  and  him  that  is  in 
misery,  from  him  that  spoileth  him  ? 

V.  10.  All  my  hones,  &c.  The  bones  are  looked  upon  as  the  seat 
of  bodily  pain  (see  Ps.  vi.  2) ;  by  a  bold  metaphor  they  are  here 
joined  with  "  the  soul "  in  the  cry  of  rejoicing  over  relief. 

Who  is  like  unto  thee  ?  This  exclamation  of  adoring  wonder  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxi.  19 ;  Ixxxvi.  8,  &c.)  is  especially  called  out,  not 
simply  by  God's  Almighty  Power,  or  even  His  Righteousness,  but  by 
that  condescension  to  the  weak  and  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  Song  of  Hannah  and  of  the  3Iagnificat. 

11  False  witnesses  did  rise  up  :  they  laid  to  my 
charge  things  that  I  knew  not. 

12  They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  :  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  my  soul. 

13  Nevertheless,  when  they  were  sick,  I   put  on 
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sackcloth,  and  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting  :  and 
my  prayer  shall  turn  into  mine  own  bosom. 

V.  13.  Shall  turn  (or  perhaps  "may  it  turn")  into  mine  own  bosom. 
The  sense  has  been  variously  interpreted ;  but  it  seems  clearly  to  be 
that  the  prayer,  defeated  by  the  unworthiriess  of  its  objects,  shall 
return  to  bless  him  who  uttered  it  (comp.  Matt.  x.  13). 

14  I  behaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been  my 
friend,  or  my  brother  :  I  went  heavily,  as  one  that 
mourneth  for  his  mother. 

15  But  in  mine  adversity  they  rejoiced,  and  ga- 
thered themselves  together  :  yea,  the  very  abjects 
came  together  against  me  unawares,  making  mouths 
at  me,  and  ceased  not. 

V.  15.  Unawares — properly,  "men  whom  I  know  not,"  whom  (that 
is)  I  had  disdained  to  know. 

16  With  the  flatterers  were  busy  mockers  :  who 
gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 

V.  16.  With  the  flatterers,  &c.  The  true  rendering  seems  to  be  (much 
as  in  A.V.),  "  Like  ribald  jesters  at  feasts  " — the  parasites,  hangers- 
on  at  the  royal  table. 

vv.  11-16.  The  picture  drawn  is  of  a  kind  of  conspiracy  of  false 
witness,  treachery,  ingratitude,  mean  triumph,  and  ribald  scoffing 
over  the  fall  of  one  who  had  been  envied.  Of  this  the  history  in 
1  Sam.  xviii.,  xix.  shows  little  trace,  dwelling  only  on  the  jealousy  of 
Saul.  But  experience  of  the  world,  especially  in  courts,  shows  too 
plainly  how  ready  such  conspiracy  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
signs  of  royal  jealousy.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  David's  un- 
restrained denunciation  of  these  baser  enemies  with  the  enduring 
loyalty  and  tenderness  which,  though  sorely  tried,  he  still  cherished 
for  Saul. 

17  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  upon  this  :  O 
deliver  my  soul  from  the  calamities  which  they  bring 
on  me,  and  my  darling  from  the  lions. 

V.  17.  My  darling  (i.e.  my  soul).     See  Ps.  xxii.  20. 
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18  So  will  I  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congre- 
gation :  I  will  praise  thee  among  much  people. 

V.  18.  So  will  I  give  Thee  thanlcs,  &c.  Here  the  idea  is  suggested, 
which  is  more  fully  worked  out  in  vv.  ^1,  28 — that  the  deliverance  of 
God's  servant  is  a  cause  of  thankfulness  and  infinite  rejoicing,  not  to 
him  only,  but  to  the  great  congregation  itself.  Whatever  shows 
God's  goodness  and  righteousness  is  man's  highest  blessing. 

19  O  let  not  them  that  are  mine  enemies  triumph 
over  me  ungodly  :  neither  let  them  wink  with  their 
eyes  that  hate  me  without  a  cause. 

20  And  why  ?  their  communing  is  not  for  peace  : 
but  they  imagine  deceitful  words  against  them  that 
are  quiet  in  the  land. 

21  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  and 
said  :  Fie  on  thee,  fie  on  thee,  we  saw  it  with  our 
eyes. 

V.  21.  Fie  on  thee — rather  (as  in  A.V.),  "Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath 
seen  it,"  a  cry  of  scornful  rejoicing,  much  like  the  "  There,  there," 
of  v.,  25. 

22  This  thou  hast  seen,  O  Lord  :  hold  not  thy 
tongue  then,  go  not  far  from  me,  O  Lord. 

23  Awake,  and  stand  up  to  judge  my  quarrel  : 
avenge  thou  my  cause,  my  God,  and  my  Lord. 

24  Judge  me,  O  Lord  my  God,  according  to  thy 
righteousness  :  and  let  them  not  triumph  over  me. 

V.  24.  Judge  me,  &c.  The  prayer  returns  to  the  idea  of  v.  1,  but 
in  a  nobler  strain.  There  it  was  simply  a  desire  of  God's  favourable 
judgment ;  here  it  is  the  higher  desire  that  the  judgment  may  be 
"  according  to  righteousness,"  in  trust  that,  if  it  be  so,  his  enemies 
will  not  triumph  over  him.  In  that  view  it  is  that  the  servants  of 
God  are  to  "  shout  with  joy,"  and  say,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord." 

25  Let  them  not  say  in  their  hearts,  There,  there, 
so  would  we  have  it  :  neither  let  them  say.  We  have 
devoured  him. 
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26  Let  them  be  put  to  confusion  and  shame 
together,  that  rejoice  at  my  trouble  :  let  them 
be  clothed  with  rebuke  and  dishonour,  that  boast 
themselves  against  me. 

27  Let  them  be  glad  and  rejoice,  that  favour  my 
righteous  dealing  :  yea,  let  them  say  alway.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  who  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  servant. 

28  And  as  for  my  tongue,  it  shall  be  talking  of  thy 
righteousness  :  and  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long. 

Psalm  XXXVI.     Dixit  injustus. 

The  calm  reflectiveness  of  this  singularly  beautiful  Psalm  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  vehemence  of  Ps.  xxxv.  If,  according  to  the  heading,  it  be 
ascribed  to  David,  of  whom  it  is  well  worthy,  it  must  belong  to  the  maturity  of 
his  later  days. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  with  a  terrible  picture  of  the  heart  of  the  ungodly, 
ignoring  God  and  resting  only  on  self ;  {h)  thence,  by  an  abrupt  transition,  it 
rises  (in  vv.  5-9)  to  an  enthusiastic  description  of  God's  goodness,  manifested 
in  all  its  infinity  to  man ;  and  so  (c)  ends,  in  vv.  10-12,  with  prayer  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  goodness  and  the  defeat  of  the  ungodly. 

MY  heart    sheweth  me    the   wickedness    of   the 
ungodly  :  that  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes. 

v.  1.  My  heart,  &c.     In  accordance  with  most  ancient  versions,  we 
should  probably  read  "  his  heart,"  and  render  thus, — 

"The  oracle  of  transgression  in  the  wicked  speaks  in  his  own 
heart ; 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes." 
The  wicked  listens  only  to  his  own  heart ;  it  becomes  his  oracle,  an 
oracle  of  sin ;  of  the  reverence  and  fear  of  God  he  knows  nothing. 
Self-worship  and  ignoring  of  God  are  to  each  other  both  cause  and 
effect ;  out  of  these  comes  the  "  strong  delusion "  of  an  unnatural 
voice,  urging  to  sin.  The  description  is  clearly  of  the  "reprobate 
mind,"  as  described  in  Eom.  i.  18-32 ;  vii.  8-24. 
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2  For  he  flattereth  himself  in  his  own  sight  :  until 
his  abominable  sin  be  found  out. 

V.  2.  The  rendering  of  this  very  difficult  verse  should  probably  be, 
"  He  flattereth  himself,"  or  "  it  (the  voice  of  evil)  flatters  him  "  in 
his  own  sight,  to  find  out  evil,  and  to  hate.  Falsehood  and  hatred — 
the  opposites  of  the  "  being  true  in  love  " — become  his  second  nature, 
smooth  and  easy  to  his  proud  self-love. 

3  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  unrighteous,  and  full 
of  deceit  :  he  hath  left  off  to  behave  himself  wisely, 
and  to  do  good. 

V.  3.  He  hath  left  off.  He  has  the  special  guilt  of  having  known 
the  path  of  good,  and  deliberately  left  it. 

4  He  imagineth  mischief  upon  his  bed,  and  hath 
set  himself  in  no  good  way  :  neither  doth  he  abhor 
any  thing  that  is  evil. 

V.  4.  In  this  verse  the  stages  of  downward  progress  are  terribly 
marked — the  secret  plotting  of  mischief,  the  "  setting  himself  "  de- 
liberately in  the  way  of  sin,  and  the  loss  of  all  natural  "  abhorrence 
of  evil,"  which  is  the  final  sign  of  the  hardened  reprobate  heart. 

5  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  reacheth  unto  the  heavens  : 
and  thy  faithfulness  unto  the  clouds. 

6  Thy  righteousness  standeth  like  the  strong  moun- 
tains :  thy  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep. 

vv.  5,  6,  In  these  the  greatness  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  is 
symbolized  by  the  greatness  of  Nature.  His  mercy  and  faithfulness 
to  His  covenant  are  unbounded  as  the  sphere  of  heaven  ("The 
glorious  sky,  embracing  all,  Is  hke  the  Maker's  love  ").  His  righte- 
ousness is  unshaken  and  changeless  as  the  "  mountains  of  God,"  His 
judgments  inscrutable  as  the  great  deep. 

7  Thou,  Lord,  shalt  save  both  man  and  beast ;  How 
excellent  is  thy  mercy,  O  God  :  and  the  children  of 
men  shall  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
wings. 
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V.  7.  In  this  verse,  as  usual,  the  Psalmist  turns  from  the  infinite 
greatness  of  God  to  His  individual  salvation  of  "man  and  beast." 
Men  need  not  shrink  from  Him  as  an  Unknown  Creative  Power, 
but  may  gather  "  under  His  wings  "  as  a  known  and  loving  God. 

8  They  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  plenteousness  of 
thy  house  :  and  thou  shalt  give  them  drink  of  thy 
pleasures,  as  out  of  the  river. 

V.  8.  Here  he  goes  a  step  further,  to  recognise  the  closer  Presence 
of  God  as  revealed  to  His  chosen  people  in  His  house,  there  welcom- 
ing them  to  the  "  plenteousness  "  of  His  Table,  and  "  giving  them 
drink  of  the  river  of  His  pleasures  "  (like  the  river  of  living  water  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12  ;  Rev.  xxii.  1).  They  are  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  the  true  priesthood  of  God. 

9  For  with  thee  is  the  well  of  life  :  and  in  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light. 

V.  9.  The  union  here  of  life  and  light  exactly  cori-esponds  to 
John  i.  4,  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  hfe  was  the  light  of  men." 
The  Lord  Jehovah  is  the  "  well "  or  living  source  of  all  life,  bodily 
and  spiritual.  While  the  wicked  walks  in  self -chosen  darkness,  the 
servant  of  God  sees  light  in  the  Light  of  God's  revelation  (comp. 
John  i.  4-9  ;  1  John  i.  5-7). 

vv.  5-9.  The  abrupt  transition  marks  the  glad  eagerness  with 
which  the  Psalmist  turns  for  relief  from  the  horror  of  the  godless 
soul  to  the  glory  of  the  God  whom  it  disowns,  and  from  whose  light 
it  is  isolated  in  self -chosen  daikness. 

10  O  continue  forth  thy  loving-kindness  unto  them 
that  know  thee  :  and  thy  righteousness  unto  them 
that  are  true  of  heart. 

11  O  let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me  : 
and  let  not  the  hand  of  the  ungodly  cast  me  down. 

12  There  are  they  fallen,  all  that  work  wickedness  : 
they  are  cast  down,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  stand. 

vv.  10-12,  by  a  striking  transition,  pass;  from  the  general  prayer 
for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour,  as  already  given,  to  the  upright 
in  heart,  and  the  more  special  prayer  for  himself  against  the  proud 
recklessness  of  his  enemies,  to  a  sudden  vision  of  its  fulfilment. 
"  There  are  they  fallen,"  &c. 
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Psalm  XXXVII.    Noli  amulari. 

This  Psalm — ascribed  in  the  heading  to  David — has  Httle  to  indicate  date 
or  authorship,  except  perhaps  the  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Book  of  Job  (comp.  v.  1  with  Prov.  xxiv,  19;  v.  16  with 
Prov.  XV.  16 ;  V.  A:  with  Job  xxvii.  10 ;  v.  Q  with  Job.  xi.  17,  &c,).  In  spirit 
it  approaches  closely  to  the  didactic  tone  of  these  books,  and  even  to  their 
proverbial  terseness  and  antithesis ;  it  is  the  utterance  of  mature  wisdom, 
dealing  with  the  perplexity  wliich  so  vexed  the  soul  of  Job  and  the  Psalmist 
of  Ps.  Ixxiii. — the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  suffering  of  the  righteous. 
The  answer  is  simply,  "  Look  to  the  end ; "  it  urges  on  us  that  faith  in  the 
perfect  retribution  of  the  Divine  Righteousness,  without  which  we  can  hardly 
believe  in  God.  As  in  the  Old  Testament  generally,  this  is  looked  for  mainly 
in  this  world.  We  have  been  taught  to  look  for  it  mainly  in  the  world  to 
come.  In  form  the  Psalm  is  an  acrostic  Psalm  of  singular  beauty,  more  per- 
fect than  Ps.  ix.,  x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  but  still  shghtly  irregular,  in  assigning  to 
most  letters  two  verses,  to  some  only  one. 

It  can  hardly-  be  divided  into  sections ;  it  simply  brings  out  in  striking 
reiteration,  always  with  fresh  variations,  the  main  thought  again  and  again. 

FE/ET  not  thyself  because  of  the  ungodly  :  neither 
be  thou  envious  against  the  evil  doers. 

V.  1.  Fret  not  (as  in  vv.  7,  8)  forbids  aU  repining  or  faithlessness 
towards  God,  as  le  not  envious  forbids  all  jealousy  towards  man.  The 
former  is  the  subtler  temptation  of  a  righteous  soul ;  its  remedy  is 
clearly,  "  Leave  it  to  the  Lord ;  "  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow 
thou  me." 

2  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass  : 
and  be  withered  even  as  the  green  herb. 

3  Put  thou  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing 
good  :  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be 
fed. 

V.  3.  Verily  thou  shalt  he  fed — properly,  "  feed  on  faithfulness " 
or  "  security."  The  sense  is  either  "  rest  on  security,"  or  (as  the 
parallelism  would  rather  suggest)  "delight  in  faithfulness."  The 
idea  is,  "  Do  good  and  trust  in  God,"  "  Dwell  in  the  land  (of  His 
Covenant)  and  keep  that  covenant  faithfully."  The  work  is  ours; 
the  issues  are  His. 
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4  Delight  thou  in  the  Lord  :  and  he  shall  give  thee 
thy  heart's  desire. 

5  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  put  thy 
trust  in  him  :  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass. 

6  He  shall  make  thy  righteousness  as  clear  as  the 
light  :  and  thy  just  dealing  as  the  noon-day. 

V.  6.  He,  shall  make,  &c.  It  is  implied  that  there  may  be  a  time  of 
darkness,  but  it  shall  pass,  first,  into  the  dawn,  then  into  the  noon- 
tide of  an  eternal  day  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  5).  So  in  vv.  7,  8,  the  lesson 
is  of  patience,  checking  and  putting  away  natural  indignation,  which 
(as  experience  has  shown  too  plainly)  will  move  "only  to  do  evil," 
taking  God's  judgment  into  our  own  hands.  The  secret  of  such 
patience  is,  "  Hold  thee  still  upon  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixii,  1,  5,  8). 
What  can  outward  prosperity  matter  to  a  soul  which  (see  Ps.  xvii. 
14-16)  "  beholds  God's  Presence  in  righteousness,  and  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  it  ? " 

7  Hold  thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  patiently 
upon  him  :  but  grieve  not  thyself  at  him,  whose  way 
doth  prosper,  against  the  man  that  doeth  after  evil 
counsels. 

8  Leave  off  from  wrath,  and  let  go  displeasure  : 
fret  not  thyself,  else  shalt  thou  be  moved  to  do  evil. 

9  Wicked  doers  shall  be  rooted  out  :  and  they  that 
patiently  abide  the  Lord,  those  shall  inherit  the 
land. 

10  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  ungodly  shall  be 
clean  gone  :  thou  shalt  look  after  his  place,  and  he 
shall  be  away. 

V.  10.  Yet  a  little  while.  Whether  as  men  reckon  in  this  life,  or  as 
all  this  life  is  in  comparison  with  the  hereafter. 

11  But  the  meek-spirited  shall  possess  the  earth  : 
and  shall  be  refreshed  in  the  multitude  of  peace. 
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^'.  11.  The  meek-spirited  shall  possess  the  earth.  This  promise  is 
repeated  by  Our  Lord  (Matt.  v.  5).  Its  meaning  is  explained  by 
the  following  words:  The  meek — that  is,  the  gentle  placid  spirit 
— shall  have  under  all  circumstances  here  "  the  abundance  of  peace," 
extracting  the  gold  of  true  happiness  from  what  to  others  would  be 
dull  or  sorrowful.  The  restless  has,  but  enjoys  not ;  the  gentle  and 
contented  seems  to  have  not,  yet  enjoys. 

12  The  ungodly  seeketh  counsel  against  the  just  : 
and  gnasheth  upon  him  with  his  teeth. 

13  The  Lord  shall  laugh  him  to  scorn  :  for  he  hath 
seen  that  his  day  is  com'ing. 

14  The  ungodly  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and 
have  bent  their  bow  :  to  cast  down  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  to  slay  such  as  are  of  a  right  conversation. 

15  Their  sword  shall  go  through  their  own  heart  : 
and  their  bow  shall  be  broken. 

16  A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath  :  is  better 
than  great  riches  of  the  ungodly. 

V.  16.  Comp.  Prov.  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  8.  Here,  again,  it  is  implied 
that  inequality  of  external  prosperity  is  redressed  by  internal  capacity 
of  enjoyment.  (The  context  would  suggest  that  we  should  under- 
stand this  in  respect  of  power  rather  than  of  wealth.) 

17  For  the  arms  of  the  ungodly  shall  be  broken  : 
and  the  Lord  upholdeth  the  righteous. 

vv.  14-17.  In  these  verses  is  introduced  a  new  idea.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  is  not  only  an  offence,  but,  by  the  natural 
enmity  of  evil  to  good,  a  danger  to  the  just.  Faith  in  God  as  it 
is  our  comfort  in  the  one,  so  is  our  ground  of  confidence  against 
the  other.     The  one  shall  vanish ;  the  other  defeat  itself. 

18  The  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  godly  : 
and  their  inheritance  shall  endure  for  ever. 

19  They  shall  not  be  confounded  in  the  perilous 
time  :  and  in  the  days  of  dearth  they  shall  have 
enough. 
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20  As  for  the  ungodly,  they  shall  perish ;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  consume  as  the  fat  of 
lambs  :  yea,  even  as  the  smoke,  shall  they  consume 
away. 

V.  20.  As  the  fat  of  lambs.  The  image  taken  from  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, ascending  wholly  in  the  smoke  to  God,  is  appropriate  and  strik- 
ing. But  the  true  translation  probably  is,  "as  the  glory  of  the 
meadows  " — "  the  grass  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into 
the  oven"  (comp.  v.  2). 

21  The  ungodly  borroweth,  and  payeth  not  again  : 
but  the  righteous  is  merciful,  and  liberal. 

2^.  21.  Is  merciful,  and  liberal — properly,  "sheweth  mercy  and 
giveth,"  bringing  out  more  strikingly  the  antithesis,  between  dis- 
honesty towards  the  confiding  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  gift  out 
of  pure  mercy  on  the  other.     It  goes  beyond  v.  26  and  Ps.  cxii,  5. 

22  Such  as  are  blessed  of  God  shall  possess  the 
land  :  and  they  that  are  cursed  of  him  shall  be 
rooted  out. 

23  The  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's  going  :  and 
maketh  his  way  acceptable  to  himself. 

24  Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  cast  away  :  for 
the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

25  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  :  and  yet 
saw  I  never  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  their  bread. 

26  The  righteous  is  ever  merciful,  and  lendeth  : 
and  his  seed  is  blessed. 

V.  26.  And  his  seed,  &c.  What  he  has  lent  freely  or  given  is  lent 
to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be  repaid  to  his  seed  after  him.  As  the  sin, 
so  the  goodness,  of  the  fathers  is,  in  its  effect,  "  visited  on  their 
children." 

27  Flee  from  evil,  and  do  the  thing  that  is  good  : 
and  dwell  for  evermore. 
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28  For  the  Lord  loveth  the  thing  that  is  right  :  he 
forsaketh  not  his  that  be  godlj,  but  they  are  pre- 
served for  ever. 

29  The  unrighteous  shall  be  punished  :  as  for  the 
seed  of  the  ungodly,  it  shall  be  rooted  out. 

30  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land  :  and  dwell 
therein  for  ever. 

31  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  is  exercised  in  wis- 
dom :  and  his  tongue  will  be  talking  of  judgment. 

32  The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart  :  and  his 
goings  shall  not  slide. 

33  The  ungodly  seeth  the  righteous  :  and  seeketh 
occasion  to  slay  him. 

34  The  Lord  will  not  leave  him  in  his  hand  :  nor 
condemn  him  when  he  is  judged. 

vv.  31-34.  Here  once  more  there  is  a  fresh  image — not  of  the  open 
violence,  but  of  the  slanderous  accusation  of  the  wicked  against  the 
just.  The  promise  is  that,  where  the  law  of  God  in  the  heart  teaches 
wisdom  and  righteousness,  false  accusation  shall  be  silenced,  and  un- 
righteous judgment  redressed.  It  may  be,  as  it  most  often  is,  m 
this  world ;  it  will  be  at  the  perfect  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day. 

35  Hope  thou  in  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  way, 
and  he  shall  promote  thee,  that  thou  shalt  possess 
the  land  :  when  the  ungodly  shall  perish,  thou  shalt 
see  it. 

V.  35.  T%ou  shalt  see  it — not  for  exultation,  but  for  satisfaction  of 
that  sense  of  righteous  retribution,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
faith  in  God.  So  it  is  now  in  measure  (as  one,  who  saw  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  cried  out,  "  Yes !  there  is  a  God  ") ;  so  must  it  be  per- 
fectly in  the  end.    The  Saviour  is  Himself  to  be  the  Judge. 

36  I  myself  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power  : 
and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree. 

V.  36.  A  green  hay-tree — properly,  "  a  green  tree  in  its  own  native 
soil,"  therefore  "  striking  root  downward  and  bearing  fruit  upward." 
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37  I  went  by,  and  lo,  he  was  gone  :  I  sought  him, 
but  his  place  could  no  where  be  found. 

V.  37.  Comp.  Prov.  xxiv.  30,  31. 

38  Keep  innocency,  and  take  heed  unto  the  thing 
that  is  right  :  for  that  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  last. 

V.  38.  Peace  at  the  last.  In  this  phrase  we  have  the  double  key- 
note of  the  whole  Psalms — "  peace  "  as  distinct  from  external  pros- 
perity— "at  the  last,"  as  distinct  from  the  appearance  of  the  moment. 
The  better  rendering  is,  perhaps  (as  in  A.Y.),  "Mark  the  perfect 
man,  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  So  in 
V.  39,  "  the  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  ofP."  The  interpretation 
which  makes  "the  end"  to  signify  simply  "the  posterity,"  seems 
quite  inadequate  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 

39  As  for  the  transgressors,  they  shall  perish  to- 
gether :  and  the  end  of  the  ungodly  is,  they  shall  be 
rooted  out  at  the  last. 

40  But  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  cometh  of 
the  Lord  :  who  is  also  their  strength  in  the  time 
of  trouble. 

V.  40.  In  the  time  of  trouble.  It  is  promised,  not  that  they  shall 
have  no  trouble,  but  that,  in  it  and  through  it,  they  shall  be  saved. 
There  are  very  different  degrees  of  struggle  to  equally  true  servants 
of  God ;  according  to  these  are  the  degrees  also  of  comfort  and 
strength. 

41  And  the  Lord  shall  stand  by  them,  and  save 
them  :  he  shall  deliver  them  from  the  ungodly,  and 
shall  save  them,  because  they  put  their  trust  in  him. 

Psalm.  XXXVIII.    Domine,  ne  in  furore. 

This  Psalm — the  third  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  used  by  us  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  as  by  the  Jews  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement — is  headed 
(like  Ps.  Ixx.)  "A  Psalm  of  David  to  bring  to  remembrance,"  that  is,  to 
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lay  his  suffering  and  penitence  as  "  a  memorial "  before  God  (like  the  offering 
of  Lev.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Acts  x.  4).  It  evidently  (like  Ps.  vi.,  xxxii.)  belongs  to 
the  time  of  bitter  suffering,  bodily  and  mental,  after  David's  great  sin,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  rebellious  intrigues  of  Absalom,  and  the  growth  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection.  But  in  tone  it  is  even  fuller  of  sorrow  and  agony 
of  penitent  prayer,  though  still  looking  to  the  "  Lord,  his  Salvation ; "  and 
it  bears  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the  most  sorrowful  passages  in  the 
Book  of  Job. 

It  contains  {a)  in  vv.  1-10,  a  complaint  of  bitter  suffering  of  body  and 
soul  under  God's  righteous  punishment;  {h)  in  vv.  11-14,  a  similar  complaint 
of  enmity  and  treachery  at  the  hands  of  men;  (c)  in  vv.  15-22,  a  prayer  of 
humble  confidence  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  to  one  who  repents  and 
confesses  his  sin. 

PUT  me  not  to  rebuke,  O  Lord,  in  thine  anger  : 
neither  chasten  me  in  thy  heavy  displeasure. 

V.  1  coincides  exactly  with  Ps.  vi.  1  (see  note  there). 

2  For  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me  :  and  thy  hand 

presseth  me  sore. 

V.  2.  Comp.  Job  vi.  4,  "  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within 
me,  the  poison  of  which  drinketh  up  my  spirit." 

3  There  is  no  health  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thy 
displeasure  :  neither  is  there  any  rest  in  my  bones, 
by  reason  of  my  sin. 

4  For  my  wickednesses  are  gone  over  my  head  : 
and  are  like  a  sore  burden,  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear. 

5  My  wounds  stink,  and  are  corrupt  :  through  my 
foolishness. 

6  I  am  brought  into  so  great  trouble  and  misery  : 
that  I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long. 

V.  6.  /  am  brought,  &c.  This  verse  should  be  (much  as  in  A.V.), 
"  I  am  bent "  (or  "  convulsed  ")  ;  "  I  am  bowed  down ;  I  go  mourn- 
ing all  the  day." 

7  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease  :  and 
there  is  no  whole  part  in  my  body. 
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V.  7.  Disease  should  be  "  burning,"  as  in  v.  8  feeble  should  be 
"benumbed  with  cold."  There  is  evident  allusion  to  the  alternate 
heat  and  chill  of  fever. 

8  I  am  feeble,  and  sore  smitten  :  I  have  roared  for 
the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart. 

vv.  3-8.  The  description  is  obviously  of  some  severe  bodily  sick- 
ness, over  and  above  the  anguish  of  soul  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. It  speaks  (in  v.  3)  of  disease,  corrupting  the  flesh  and 
racking  the  bones ;  in  vv.  5-7  of  festering  sores  and  disease  in  the 
loins ;  in  vv.  7,  8  of  the  alternate  heats  and  chills  of  fever.  Yet 
while  the  Psalmist  cries  out  in  complaint,  he  acknowledges  in  it 
all  the  rebuke  and  chastening  of  God  for  iniquity — now  regarded 
as  a  flood  "  going  over  the  head  " — now  as  "  a  heavy  burden  "  weigh- 
ing down  both  soul  and  body.  Of  such  sickness  in  David  the  history 
gives  no  record ;  but  indicates  before  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  a  time 
of  feebleness  and  failure.  It  was  appropriate  that  sensual  sin  should 
bring  its  corporal  penalty. 

9  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  my  desire  :  and  my 
groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee. 

V.  9  comes  in  like  a  gleam  of  refreshment  before  the  Psalmist  turns 
to  complain  of  the  second  burden  of  man's  cruelty.  In  the  con- 
fidence that  God  knows  our  desire  and  hears  our  cry,  even  if  He 
will  not  yet  grant  relief,  there  is  security  against  despair.  His 
rebuke  is  not  vengeance,  but  chastening  (see  Prov.  iii.  11,  12  ; 
Heb.  xii.  5-13). 

10  My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  hath  failed  me  : 
and  the  sight  of  mine  eyes  is  gone  from  me. 

11  My  lovers  and  my  neighbours  did  stand  looking 
upon  my  trouble  :  and  my  kinsmen  stood  afar  off. 

12  They  also  that  sought  after  my  life  laid  snares 
for  me  :  and  they  that  went  about  to  do  me  evil 
talked  of  wickedness,  and  imagined  deceit  all  the 
day  long. 

13  As  for  me,  I  was  like  a  deaf  man,  and  heard 
not  :  and  as  one  that  is  dumb,  who  doth  not  open 
his  mouth. 

"  '■  H 
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14  I  became  even  as  a  man  that  heareth  not  :  and 
in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs. 

vv.  11-14  draw  a  vivid  picture  of  the  desertion  or  apathy  of 
friends,  of  the  treachery  and  slander  of  enemies — all  borne  silently, 
as  though  unheard,  in  a  patience,  partly  of  dignity,  partly  of  con- 
scious sin  (as  in  David  before  Shimei,  2  Sam.  xvi.  10).  Evidently 
describing  the  Psalmist's  own  bitter  experience,  as  aggravating  bodily 
by  mental  suffering,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  them,  in  all  points 
except  the  last,  to  the  great  suffering  and  majestic  silence  of  Calvary. 

15  For  in  thee,  O  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust  :  thou 
shalt  answer  for  me,  O  Lord  my  God. 

16  I  have  required  that  they,  even  mine  enemies, 
should  not  triumph  over  me  :  for  when  my  foot 
slipped,  they  rejoiced  greatly  against  me. 

vv.  15,  16  give  two  diverse  reasons  for  his  silence.  One  is  of  con- 
fident faith,  "Thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  0  Lord  my  God,"  com- 
mitting his  way  to  the  Lord  (see  Ps.  xxxvii.  5-7).  In  this  is  the 
sense  of  dignity  and  strength.  In  the  other  is  the  cautious  humility 
of  conscious  weakness;  for  v.  16  rightly  rendered  is,  "For  I  said. 
Lest  they  rejoice  over  me ;  lest,  when  my  foot  slippeth,  they  vaunt 
themselves  against  me."  He  wiU  not  speak  (see  Ps.  xxxix.  1-3) 
lest  some  rash  utterance  of  his  agony  should  give  occasion  to  his 
enemies. 

17  And  I,  truly,  am  set  in  the  plague  :  and  my 
heaviness  is  ever  in  my  sight. 

18  For  I  will  confess  my  wickedness  :  and  be  sorry 
for  my  sin. 

19  But  mine  enemies  live,  and  are  mighty  :  and 
they  that  hate  me  wrongfully  are  many  in  number. 

20  They  also  that  reward  evil  for  good  are  against 
me  :  because  I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is. 

vv.  17-20  once  more  dwell  on  his  double  suffering  from  within  and 
from  without.  It  is  profoundly  significant  of  the  difference  between 
true  and  false  humility,  that,  while  before  God  he  confesses  his  in- 
iquity without  reserve,  yet,  before  men,  he  asserts  his  integrity  of 
purpose — "  I  follow  the  thing  that  good  is."    Whatever  he  himself 
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may  be,  his  cause  is  that  of  right  against  wrong,  good  against  evil ; 
and  on  that  cause,  even  in  his  humblest  penitence,  he  knows  that  his 
heart  is  set. 

21  Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord  my  God  :  be  not  thou 
far  from  me. 

22  Haste  thee  to  help  me  :  O  Lord  God  of  my 
salvation. 

vv.  21,  22.  In  this  prayer  there  is,  as  usual,  the  mingling  of  con- 
fidence and  intense  supplication.  He  knows  that  Jehovah  is  "my 
God,"  "my  salvation;"  yet  he  cries  out,  "Be  not  far  from  me," 
"  haste  Thee  to  help  me."  It  is  the  prayer  that  God  may  be  felt  to 
be  what  we  know  that  He  is. 

Fsalm  XXXIX.     Bixi,  custodiam. 

This  Psalm  of  David  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  his  life  as  the 
preceding,  for  in  vv.  1-3  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  resolute  silence 
under  persecution  recorded  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  14.  But  it  represents  a  very 
different  phase  of  his  spiritual  experienc^.  The  agony  of  suffering  has  given 
way  to  thoughtful  meditation ;  the  trial  of  the  present  forces  him  to  look  in 
earnestness  of  hope  into  the  future ;  the  sense  of  the  burden  of  life  suggests 
prayer  for  rest  before  death.  Again  we  trace  singular  resemblances  to  the 
more  meditative  and  solemn  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Naturally  and 
appropriately  this  Psalm,  speaking  to  the  soul  in  exquisite  beauty  and  pathetic 
calmness,  has  been  used  as  the  Proper  Psalm  of  our  Burial  Service. 

It  is  headed  (as  also  Ps.  Ixii.,  Ixxvii.)  "  to  the  Chief  Musician,  to  Jeduthun," 
called  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  15  "  the  king's  seer,"  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan 
(1  Chron.  xv.  17-19),  the  head  of  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Merari,  to  whom 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  is  ascribed. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  with  an  introduction,  telling  of  his  former  silence 
and  the  utterance  which  broke  it ;  then  follows  that  utterance,  broken  by  the 
Selah  into  three  parts ;  a  prayer,  {h)  in  vv.  5,  6,  to  know  the  length  of  the 
short  span  of  life ;  a  meditation,  (c)  in  vv.  7-12,  on  the  vanity  of  life,  made 
occasion  for  an  entreaty  that  God  will  spare ;  {ct)  in  vv.  13-15,  a  cry  for  rest 
and  refreshment  before  death  closes  his  pilgrimage. 

I  SAID,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways  :  that  I  offend 
not  in  my  tongue. 
2  I  will  keep  my  mouth  as  it  were  with  a  bridle  : 
while  the  ungodly  is  in  my  sight. 
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3  I  held  my  tongue,  and  spake  nothing  :  I  kept 
silence,  yea,  even  from  good  words ;  but  it  was  pain 
and  grief  to  me. 

V.  3.  Yea,  even  from  good  words.  The  original  is  simply  "  from 
good ; "  and  must  be  interpreted  either  as  in  our  version,  or  as  "  so 
as  to  receive  no  good  "  or  "  comfort."  The  former  conveys  the  far 
more  striking  idea — that  silence  in  such  case  is  golden,  beyond  all 
speech,  whether  bad  or  good. 

4  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and  while  I  was 
thus  musing  the  fire  kindled  :  and  at  the  last  I  spake 
with  my  tongue  ; 

V.  4.  The  fire  kindled.  Comp.  Jer.  xx.  9,  "  His  word  was  in  my 
heart  as  a  burning  fire,  and  I  was  weary  of  forbearing,  and  I  could 
not  stay." 

vv.  1-4  obviously  refer  to  the  silence  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  13-16 — half 
of  faith,  half  of  humility — kept  till  it  became  intolerable,  and  so 
(though  still  kept  before  man)  giving  way  to  the  outpouring  of 
prayer  to  God. 

5  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number  of 
my  days  :  that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I  have 
to  live. 

V.  5.  How  long  I  have  to  live — properly  (as  in  A.Y.),  "  how  frail  I 
am,"  i.e.  when  I  shall  reach  the  limit  of  endurance  and  break  down. 
During  his  silence  the  keen  anguish  of  suffering  has  passed  into  the 
calmer  sadness  of  the  thought.  What  and  when  shall  the  end  be? 
Then  the  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  far  off  merges  the  sense  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  sense  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  life — a  mere  span, 
as  nothing  before  the  Eternal.    "  Man  at  his  best  is  but  a  breath." 

6  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  it  were  a 
span  long  :  and  mine  age  is  even  as  nothing  in 
respect  of  thee ;  and  verily  every  man  living  is 
altogether  vanity. 

7  For  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain  :  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them. 
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V.  7  may  be  better  rendered — 

"  Man  walketh  as  a  vain  shadow ; 
They  make  much  ado  about  nothing ; 
He  heapeth  up  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather." 
The  thought  of  the  previous  verse  is  here  wrought  out.     Life  is  a 
shadow;  its  joy  and  grief  are  but  vain  ado;  its  possessions  are  but 
held  on  brief  uncertain  tenure,  to  pass  away  we  know  not  whither. 

8  And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope  :  truly  my  hope 
is  even  in  thee. 

V.  8.  3Ii/  hope  is  even  in  Thee.  It  is  ioipossible,  in  such  a  contrast 
as  this,  to  limit  the  Psalmist's  hope  to  this  life.  How  can  the  life, 
which  "  is  but  a  breath,"  have  room  for  a  hope  in  God  worthy  of  the 
name  ?  As  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  conception  of  the  future  life 
may  be  vague,  but  it  is  real,  and  is  invariably  connected  with  firm 
belief  in  a  true  relation  of  man  to  God. 

9  Deliver  me  from  all  mine  offences  :  and  make  me 
not  a  rebuke  unto  the  foolish. 

10  I  became  dumb,  and  opened  not  my  mouth  :  for 
it  was  thy  doing. 

11  Take  thy  plague  away  from  me  :  I  am  even 
consumed  by  the  means  of  thy  heavy  hand. 

12  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  chasten  man  for 
sin,  thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away,  like 
as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment  :  every  man 
therefore  is  but  vanity. 

V.  12,  As  it  were  ....  garment.  The  original  is  simply  "as  by 
the  moth"  (see  Job  xiii.  28) — the  decay  from  what  seems  but  a 
slight  cause,  unseen  but  complete. 

vv.  9-12  imply  the  same  condition  and  utter  the  same  prayer  as 
Ps.  xxxviii, ;  but  the  calmer  and  sadder  conclusion  to  which  they 
come  is  peculiar  to  this  Psalm.  "  Every  man  is  but  vanity ;  "  there- 
fore may  God  spare  his  frailty,  and  be  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss. 

13  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  with  thine  ears 
consider  my  calling  :  hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears. 
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14  For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee  :  and  a  sojourner, 
as  all  my  fathers  were. 

V.  14.  A  strange)'  and  a  sojourner,  &c.  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  15; 
Ps.  cxix.  19  ;  Heb.  xi.  13  ;  Eph.  ii.  19  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  11).  The  two  ideas 
are  distinct.  The  "  stranger  "  is  simply  the  absolute  foreigner,  pil- 
grim to  a  distant  home ;  the  "  sojourner "  is  one  who  has  ties  and 
duties  for  a  time  in  a  land  where  yet  he  has  no  rights  or  citizenship. 
The  former  suggests  the  idea  of  man's  future;  the  latter  gives  the 
true  conditions  of  his  present. 

15  O  spare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my 
strength  :  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

V.  15.  Recover  strength — properly,  "that  I  may  shine  "  (or  "smile") 
"  again,"  that  "  I  may  have  a  gleam  of  comfort " — like  the  smile  in 
the  hour  of  death — at  once  the  sunset  after  a  cloudy  day,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  Eternal  morning  (comp.  Job  vii.  8,  9,  21 ; 
X.  20,  21 ;  xiv.  6). 

Psalm  XL.    Expectans  expectavi. 

This  Psalm  is  again  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  David's  cry  has 
been  heard,  {a)  Raised  up,  alike  out  of  the  agony  of  suffering  depicted  in 
Ps.  xxxviii.,  and  the  gloomy  sense  of  unreality  of  Ps.  xxxix.,  he  pours  out  his 
resolution  of  self-sacrifice  and  witness  for  God,  as  in  thankful  enquiry,  What 
shall  I  render  to  the  Lord?  {vv.  1-13).  But  then  comes  back  (b)  the  sense  of 
danger  and  trouble  still  round  him,  lightened  but  not  removed,  and  calls  out 
{vv.  14-21)  renewed  prayer  in  a  far  less  agonized  and  more  confident  tone. 
(This  latter  section  is  repeated  in  Ps.  Ixx.) 

The  Psalm,  applied  in  Heb.  x.  5-10  to  Our  Lord's  perfect  sacrifice  of  self- 
devotion,  is  naturally  used  as  a  Good  Feiday  Psalm,  following  appropriately 
on  the  intenser  consciousness  of  suffering,  and  triumph  through  suffering,  in 
Psalm  xxii.  It  is  one  of  the  instances  (see  Introduction,  sect,  v.)  of  the  typical 
foreshadowing  (conscious  or  unconscious)  of  the  true  Son  of  Man,  through  the 
spiritual  experience  of  the  Psalmist.  What  is  true,  but  imperfect,  in  the  type, 
is  perfect  in  the  Antitype.  Only  in  Him  there  could  not  be,  except  so  far  as 
He  bore  it  for  us,  the  consciousness  (as  in  vv.  15,  21)  of  the  burden  of  sin. 

I  WAITED  patiently  for  the  Lord  :  and  he  inclined 
unto  me,  and  heard  my  calling. 
2  He  brought  me  also  out  of  the  horrible  pit,  out 
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of  the  mire  and  clay  :  and  set  my  feet  upon  the  rock, 
and  ordered  my  goings. 

V.  2.  Horrible  pit — properly  either  (as  in  the  margin)  "  a  pit  of 
noise,"  that  is,  a  "  pit  of  roaring  waters,"  or  "  a  pit  of  destruction." 
The  latter  sense  suits  better  the  connection  with  the  following  words 
(comp.  Jer,  xxxviii.  6).  The  metaphor  is  of  one  struggling  out  of  the 
dangerous  pit  or  swamp  to  the  solid  rock. 

.*3  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth  :  even 
a  thanksgiving  unto  our  God. 

V.  3.  A  new  song  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  3),  the  old  song  of  faith,  made 
ever  new  by  renewed  and  special  mercies. 

4  Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear  :  and  shall  put  their 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

5  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  set  his  hope  in  the 
Lord  :  and  turned  not  unto  the  proud,  and  to  such 
as  go  about  with  lies. 

vv.  4,  5  are  perhaps  the  words  of  the  "  new  song ; "  first,  of  "  thanks 
be  to  the  Lord ; "  then,  of  rejoicing  that  in  this  deliverance  is  set 
forth,  for  the  conversion  of  many,  the  blessedness  of  one  who  loves 
God  and  truth;  last,  of  wondering  adoration  of  a  goodness  beyond 
all  human  conception. 

6  O  Lord  my  God,  great  are  the  wondrous  works 
which  thou  hast  done,  like  as  be  also  thy  thoughts 
which  are  to  us-ward  :  and  yet  there  is  no  man  that 
ordereth  them  unto  thee. 

V.  6.  And  yet  .  .  .  thee.  This  version  is  strangely  erroneous. 
It  should  be  (as  in  A.V.),  "  they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order 
unto  thee."  The  exclamation  is  of  one  lost  in  the  attempt  to  estimate 
and  describe  God's  goodness — shown,  not  only  in  His  works,  but  in 
"the  thoughts  towards  us,"  which  even  those  works  can  but  im- 
perfectly embody. 

7  If  I  should  declare  them,  and  speak  of  them  : 
they  should  be  more  than  I  am  able  to  express. 
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vv.  1-7  are  simply  the  outpouring  of  wonder  and  praise  over  his 
deliverance,  as  being  not  only  salvation  to  himself,  but  also  a  lessoa 
of  instruction  and  encouragement  to  the  servants  of  God. 

8  Sacrifice,  and  meat-oflfering,  thou  wouldest  not  : 
but  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened. 

9  Burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice  for  sin,  hast  thou 
not  required  :  then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come, 

10  In  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me, 
that  I  should  fulfil  thy  will,  O  my  God  :  I  am  con- 
tent to  do  it ;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart. 

vv.  8-10.  The  general  meaning  of  these  verses  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  Psalmist  enumerates  the  legal  sacrifices,  first,  in  their  material 
division  of  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifice  ("  sacrifice  and  meat  offer- 
ing ") ;  next,  in  their  two  main  ideas,  the  "  burnt  offering  "  of  self- 
dedication,  and  the  "  sin  offering  "  of  atonement ;  and  then  (exactly 
in  the  spirit  of  1  Sam.  xv.  22  ;  Ps.  1.  8-15  ;  U.  16,  17  ;  Is.  i.  10-19  ; 
Mic.  vi.  6-8)  declares  their  utter  worthlessness  in  themselves,  with- 
out the  two-fold  sacrifice  of  self,  in  the  open  ear  of  submission  and 
the  active  self-devotion  of  glad  and  willing  obedience.  His  words 
express  the  essence  of  all  practical  religion.  Accordingly  they  have 
their  highest  and  only  perfect  application  (as  in  Heb.  x.  2-10)  in 
Him,  of  whose  all-perfect  sacrifice  all  outward  sacrifices  were  but  types. 

But  in  the  details  there  is  some  difficulty.  Thus,  in  (a)  mine  ears 
hast  ihou  opened  (properly  "digged "),  it  has  been  thought  that  there 
is  allusion  to  the  boring  of  the  ear  of  one  who  made  himself  a  slave 
for  ever  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Deut.  xv.  17).  But  in  all  probability  the  mean- 
ing is  simply  "  hast  opened  the  ear,"  clearing  away  all  obstruction  to 
hearing.  The  LXX.  (not  followed  by  the  Vulgate  or  other  ancient 
versions)  has  the  translation  "  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  (perfected) 
for  me  " — possibly  by  variation  of  reading  or  error  of  transcription — 
more  probably  as  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  adopted,  as  suiting  his 
argument,  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (J)  In  the 
volume,  &c.,  should  probably  be,  "with  the  volume  in  my  hand, 
written  for  me  " — appealing  to  the  written  Law  of  God  in  its  true 
spiritual  sense. 

11  I  have  declared  thy  righteousness  in  the  great 
congregation  :  lo,  I  will  not  refrain  my  lips,  O  Lord, 
and  that  thou  knowest. 
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12  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my 
heart  :  my  talk  hath  been  of  thy  truth,  and  of  thy 
salvation. 

13  I  have  not  kept  back  thy  loving  mercy  and 
truth  :  from  the  great  congregation. 

vv.  11-13  add  to  the  silent  witness  of  example  the  open  witness  of 
word,  not  content  to  enjoy  the  inner  sense  of  God's  righteousness  and 
mercy,  but  refusing  (either  through  timidity  or  through  natural  re- 
serve) to  keep  back  the  declaration  of  it  from  the  whole  congregation. 

14  Withdraw  not  thou  thy  mercy  from  me,  0  Lord : 
let  thy  loving-kindness  and  thy  truth  alway  preserve 
me. 

15  For  innumerable  troubles  are  come  about  me  ; 
my  sins  have  taken  such  hold  upon  me  that  I  am 
not  able  to  look  up  :  yea,  they  are  more  in  number 
than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  my  heart  hath  failed 
me. 

V.  15.  The  first  and  deepest  consciousness  is  of  sin,  finding  him  out 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11);  it  is  evidently  this  which  adds  an  ex- 
tremer  bitterness  to  the  exulting  taunts  of  his  enemies  (see  vv.  17, 18, 
and  comp.  Ps.  xxxv,  24-26) ;  and  we  note  that,  while  he  prays  that 
deliverance  may  put  these  to  shame,  it  is  not  for  his  own  wortliiness, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  "  love  the  Lord's  salvation." 

16  O  Lord,  let  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  deliver  me  : 
make  haste,  O  Lord,  to  help  me. 

17  Let  them  be  ashamed,  and  confounded  together, 
that  seek  after  my  soul  to  destroy  it  :  let  them  be 
driven  backward,  and  put  to  rebuke,  that  wish  me 
evil. 

18  Let  them  be  desolate,  and  rewarded  with 
shame  :  that  say  unto  me.  Fie  upon  thee,  fie  upon 
thee. 
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19  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  be  joyful  and  glad 
in  thee  :  and  let  such  as  love  thy  salvation  say  alway. 
The  Lord  be  praised. 

20  As  for  me,  I  am  poor  and  needy  :  but  the  Lord 
careth  for  me. 

21  Thou  art  my  helper  and  redeemer  :  make  no 
long  tarrying,  O  my  God. 

«^.  21.  Helper  and  redeemer.  God's  "help"  is  sought  by  man  as 
man ;  His  "  redemption "  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  14)  from  sin  and  sorrow 
by  man,  as  sinful. 

vv.  14-21.  In  these  verses,  after  the  burst  of  thanksgiving  has 
spent  itself,  there  comes  back — with  singular  beauty  and  truth  to 
nature — a  deep  though  momentary  consciousness  of  evil,  passing, 
however,  almost  immediately  into  a  q^uiet  confidence  in  the  Eedeemer 
of  the  "  poor  and  needy." 

Psalm  XLI.     Beatus  qui  intelligit. 

This  "  Psalm  of  David  "  seems  again  to  belong  to  the  time  of  weakness  and 
decay  preceding  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  when  his  enemies  had  hoped  for 
his  death,  and  finding  their  hopes  frustrated  were  ready  to  conspire  against 
him.   In  v.  9  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  think  that  Ahithophel  is  alluded  to. 

It  contains,  (a)  in  vv.  1-3,  a  blessing  on  those  who  show  compassion  and 
sympathy  to  the  distressed ;  {h)  in  vv.  4-9,  a  complaint,  in  contrast  Avith  this, 
of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  pursuing  the  Psalmist  in  the  hour  of  his  suffering ; 
(c)  in  vv.  10-12,  a  prayer  of  faith,  that  by  God's  mercy  he  may  be  raised  up 
again. 

BLESSED  is   he  that  considereth  the  poor  and 
needy  :  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  the  time 
of  trouble. 

V.  1,  The  poor  and  needy — properly,  the  "afflicted"  or  "sick." 
The  verses  which  follow  may  be  either  the  prayer  for  the  sick  of 
the  sympathizing  friend  (in  contrast  with  vv.  5,  8),  or  the  grateful 
prayer  of  the  sufferer  for  his  friend,  that,  if  he  fall  into  like  sickness, 
he  may  find  like  comfort  and  mercy.    The  former  interpretation  gives 
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greater  force  and  vividness.  In  either  case  they  describe  exactly 
what  David  himself  needed — deliverance  both  from  enmity  and  from 
sickness. 

2  The  Lord  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive,  that 
he  may  be  blessed  upon  earth  :  and  deliver  not  thou 
him  into  the  will  of  his  enemies. 

3  The  Lord  comfort  him,  when  he  lieth  sick  upon 
his  bed  :  make  thou  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

V.  3.  Make  thou  all  his  bed — properly,  "  thou  changest,"  &c.  The 
sense  is  probably  not  (as  in  our  version)  the  smoothing  the  uneasy 
bed  of  sickness,  but  the  changing  it  completely  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  the  bed  of  recovery. 

4  I  said,  Lord,  be  merciful  unto  me  :  heal  my  soul, 
for  I  have  sinned  against  thee. 

5  Mine  enemies  speak  evil  of  me  :  When  shall  he 
die,  and  his  name  perish  ? 

6  And  if  he  come  to  see  me,  he  speaketh  vanity  : 
and  his  heart  conceiveth  falsehood  within  himself, 
and  when  he  cometh  forth  he  telleth  it. 

7  All  mine  enemies  whisper  together  against  me  : 
even  against  me  do  they  imagine  this  evil. 

8  Let  the  sentence  of  guiltiness  proceed  against 
Mm  ;  and  now  that  he  lieth,  let  him  rise  up  no  more. 

V.  8.  Let  the  sentence,  &c.— properly,  "  An  evil  thing  (literally  ''a 
thing  of  Behal,"  that  is,  perhaps,  "a  judgment  on  wickedness") 
cleaveth  to  him"  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8). 

9  Yea,  even  mine  own  familiar  friend,  whom  I 
trusted  :  who  did  also  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  laid 
great  wait  for  me. 

V.  9.  3Iine  oivn  familiar  friend.  Every  word  seems  to  suit  Ahitho- 
phel.  The  privy  counsellor  was  called  the  "  king's  friend  "  (2  Sam. 
XV.  37  ;  xvi.  16 ;  1  Kings  iv.  5) ;  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  was 
"  trusted "  like  the  oracles  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23) ;  he  had  the 
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special  honour  and  pledge  to  allegiance  of  eating  at  the  king's  table. 
The  application  by  our  Lord  Himself  of  this  verse  to  Judas  (John 
xiii.  18)  is  simply  an  application  of  that  which  is  typically  suitable. 
In  almost  all  points  what  the  false  counsellor  was  to  David,  the  false 
Apostle  was  to  the  Son  of  David;  but  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
words  "  in  whom  I  trusted  "  are  not  used  by  Him,  who  "  knew  what 
was  in  man." 

vv.  4-9  place  in  striking  contrast  the  humble  prayer  of  the  peni- 
tent sufferer,  and  the  malignant  longing  of  his  enemies  for  his  death ; 
and  then  go  on  to  describe  graphically  the  treacherous  visit  of  some 
one  leader  of  this  malignity,  "  speaking  the  vanity  "  (or  falsehood)  of 
pretended  condolence,  whispering  malice  by  the  bedside,  and  telling 
it  out  plainly  outside  the  door.  Finally,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
the  sufferer  cries  out,  "  Even  my  .  .  .  against  me." 

10  But  be  thou  merciful  unto  me,  0  Lord  :  raise 
thou  me  up  again,  and  I  shall  reward  them. 

V.  10.  /  shall  reward  them.  This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  a 
desire  of  vengeance  upon  enemies.  So  far  as  it  implies  simply  indig- 
nation against  treachery  and  malignity,  it  is  absolutely  right ;  so  far 
as  David  speaks  as  a  king,  charged  to  maintain  his  authority  and 
execute  judgment,  it  is  again  right ;  but  so  far  as  it  involves  personal 
anger  and  wish  for  personal  vengeance,  it  belongs  to  the  old  imper- 
fection of  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  in 
contradistinction  from  the  higher  teaching  of  the  perfect  law  of  Love 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

11  By  this  I  know  thou  favourest  me  :  that  mine 
enemy  doth  not  triumph  against  me. 

12  And  when  I  am  in  my  health,  thou  upholdest 
me  :  and  shalt  set  me  before  thy  face  for  ever. 

V.  12.  I  am  in  my  health.  This  is  a  wrong  rendering.  It  should 
be  (as  in  A.V.),  "  As  for  me,  thou  upholdest  me  in  mine  integrity." 
The  words  stand  in  instructive  contrast  with  the  humble  prayer  for 

Eardon  of  sin  in  v.  4.  David  "  knows "  that  this  prayer  has  been 
eard  ;  and  feels,  in  spite  of  the  sin  which  he  confesses,  that  his 
heart  is  still  given  to  God,  and  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  righte- 
ousness and  of  God.  Therefore  he  hesitates  not  to  use  the  words 
"  in  mine  integrity,"  and  to  express  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
God's  favour  and  deliverance. 
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13  Blessed  be   the   Lord   God   of  Israel   :  world 
without  end.     Amen. 

V.  13.  This  verse  is  the  doxology  appended  to  the  First  Book  of 
the  Psalter,  closing  with  this  Psalm  (see  Introduction,  sect.  i).  In 
this  case  it  suits  well  the  triumphant  tone  of  the  close  of  the  Psalm, 
though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  it. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTER. 

This  book  (Ps.  xlii.-lxxii.)  contains  eight  Psalms  (xlii.-xlix.) 
ascribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  one  (Ps.  1.)  ascribed  to  Asaph, 
eighteen  to  David  (Ps.  li.— Ixv.,  Ixviii.,  Ixix.,  Ixx.),  one  (Ps.lxxii.) 
to  Solomon ;  three  only  (Ps.  lxvi.,lxYii.,  Ixxi.)  are  anonymous. 
It  was  probably  formed  at  a  date  considerably  later  than  the 
First  Book  (see  Introduction^  sect.  i.). 

Psalm  XLII.     Qmmadmodum. 

This  Psalm  is  closely  connected  with  Ps.  xliii.,  as  is  evident  both  by  the 
style  and  by  the  recurrence  of  the  burden,  "  Why  art  thou,"  &c.  The  "  sons 
of  Korah,"  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  were  the  company  of  Levites  descended 
from  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  named — strangely  as  it  seems  to  us — from 
Korah,  grandson  of  Kohath,  the  leader  of  the  great  rebellion  against  Moses 
(see  Num.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  19). 

The  name  will,  of  course,  cover  much  variety  of  date  and  authorship.  Un- 
like, however,  many  of  the  Psalms  bearing  this  inscription.  Psalm  xlii.  is  one 
of  strong  individuality,  as  of  singular  beauty — the  utterance  of  one  banished 
from  the  sanctuary  of  God,  wbich  he  loves,  at  once  "  thirsting  for  the  living 
God,"  and  yet  feeling,  even  in  despondency.  His  support  and  comfort.  Its 
divisions  are  clearly  marked  by  the  burden :  {a)  in  vv.  1-7,  we  have  simply 
the  cry  of  longing  and  mournful  remembrance  of  the  glad  worship  of  days 
gone  by;  {h)  in  vv.  8-15,  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  storm  of  trouble  and 
enmity,  under  which  faith  in  God  is  still  unconquered. 

LIKE  as  the  hart  desireth  the  water-brooks  :  so 
'  longeth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God. 
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V.  1.  Desireth  .  .  .  longdh — properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "panteth 
after."  The  marginal  reading,  "  brayeth  after,"  though  it  will  suit 
the  passage,  is  less  likely  and  less  beautiful.  The  deepest  longing 
of  the  soul  for  God  is  silent ;  for  no  "  cry  "  can  fully  express  it. 

2  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  the 
living  God  :  when  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  the 
presence  of  God  ? 

V,  2.  Athirst  for  God.  The  thirst  for  a  "Living  God" — a  Divine 
Person,  a  true  Father,  as  distinct  from  the  vague  consciousness  of  a 
Supreme  Power — is  the  secret  of  all  vital  religion.  It  is  of  this  satis- 
faction of  this  longing  that  our  Lord  declares  that  they  who  come  to 
Him  shall  "  never  thirst."  In  the  Psalmist,  as  in  all  true  servants  of 
God,  the  longing  implies  evidently  the  immediate  desire  of  "  appear- 
ing before  God  "  in  the  worship  of  His  visible  sanctuary,  so  lovingly 
remembered  in  «^.  4 ;  but  it  is  in  essence  the  deeper  desire  for  that 
inner  spiritual  communion  with  Him,  which  underlies  all  visible 
worship  and  gives  it  meaning,  and  which  in  turn  is  sustained  and 
further  deepened  through  such  worship.  Yet  perhaps  in  those  who 
knew  but  one  place  of  the  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  im- 
mediate desire  must  have  occupied  a  larger  place  than  in  us,  who 
have  known  of  the  worship  everywhere  "in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
and  who  see  God  face  to  face  as  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

3  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  night  : 
while  they  daily  say  unto  me.  Where  is  now  thy 
God? 

V.  3.  From  this  verse  (as  from  v.  13)  the  Psalmist  describes  his 
exile  as  embittered  by  the  scorn  of  those  who  are  not  only  his 
enemies,  but  who  (as  in  xxii.  8)  delight  in  taunts  over  God's  ap- 
parent desertion  of  His  servant — bringing  out  only  more  explicitly 
what  his  own  heart  in  its  moments  of  weakness  is  tempted  to  believe. 

4  Now  when  I  think  thereupon,  I  pour  out  my 
heart  by  m3^self  :  for  I  went  with  the  multitude,  and 
brought  them  forth  into  the  house  of  God ; 

V.  4.  For  I  ivent,  &c. — properly,  "  how  I  went,"  &c.  The  words 
are  the  expression  of  the  memories,  in  which  he  "pours  out  his 
heart" — the  memories  of  the  pilgrim  procession  which  he  (as  a 
priest  or  Levite)  had  led  to  the  Temple  in  such  festal  song  as  is 
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represented  by  the  "Songs  of  Degrees."  The  contrast  is  bitter, 
between  the  soHtude  of  exile  and  the  communion  of  worship,  between 
the  tears  of  sorrow  and  the  shout  of  praise. 

5  In  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  :  among 
such  as  keep  holy-day. 

6  Why  art  thou  so  full  of  heaviness,  O  my  soul  : 
and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ? 

7  Put  thy  trust  in  God  :  for  I  will  yet  give  him 
thanks  for  the  help  of  his  countenance. 

vv.  6,  7.  The  cry  is  of  "  the  spirit  which  is  wiUing  "  to  "  the  flesh 
which  is  weak" — half  rebuke,  half  comfort — expressing  at  once  a 
present  confidence  in  the  help  of  God,  and  a  hope  of  the  future  day, 
when  all  sorrow  shall  be  lost  in  praise.  It  is  the  constant  cry  of  this 
our  state  of  imperfection,  though  it  belongs  especially  to  the  hours  of 
special  trouble. 

8  My  God,  my  soul  is  vexed  within  me  :  therefore 
will  I  remember  thee  concerning  the  land  of  Jordan, 
and  the  little  hill  of  Hermon. 

V.  8.  Concerning  the  land,  &c.  It  should  be  "from  the  land  of 
Jordan,  from  the  Hermons,  from  the  hill  of  Mizar."  The  verse  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  banishment  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan;  "the 
Hermons  "  are  apparently  the  far-off  mountains  of  Anti-Libanus,  of 
which  the  snowy  peak  of  Hermon  is  the  highest ;  the  mountain 
Mizar  ("little")  is  some  nearer  hill,  to  us  unknown,  perhaps  con- 
trasted in  its  littleness  with  the  lofty  Hermon.  From  some  point 
in  this  mountain  country  the  exile  looks  back,  and  "weeps,  when 
he  remembers  Zion." 

9  One  deep  calleth  another,  because  of  the  noise  of 
the  water-pipes  :  all  thy  waves  and  storms  are  gone 
over  me. 

V.  9.  07ie  deep  calleth  another.  "  Deep  calleth  to  deep,"  as  if  call- 
ing and  answering  each  other  in  combination  to  overwhelm.  The 
"waterpipes"  are  the  "waterspouts"  or  cataracts  down  the  moun- 
tains. (The  word  is  used  only  here  and  in  2  Sam.  v.  8.)  There 
seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  ordinary  metaphor  of  a  sea  of  troubles 
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(see  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7)  with  the  image  of  the  swollen  torrents,  sweep- 
ing all  before  them,  which  the  Psalmist  had  before  his  eyes — the 
one  the  emblem  of  the  depth  and  multitude  of  afflictions,  the  other 
of  their  sudden  fierceness. 

10  The  Lord  hath  granted  his  loving-kindness  in 
the  day-time  :  and  in  the  night-season  did  I  sing  of 
him,  and  made  my  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life. 

11  I  will  say  unto  the  God  of  my  strength,  Why 
hast  thou  forgotten  me  :  why  go  I  thus  heavily, 
while  the  enemy  oppresseth  me  ? 

12  My  bones  are  smitten  asunder  as  with  a  sword  : 
while  mine  enemies  that  trouble  me  cast  me  in  the 
teeth  ; 

13  Namely,  while  they  say  daily  unto  me  :  Where 
is  now  thy  God  ? 

14  Why  art  thou  so  vexed,  O  my  soul  :  and  why 
art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ? 

15  O  put  thy  trust  in  God  :  for  I  will  yet  thank 
him,  which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God. 

vv.  10-15  express  more  vividly  both  elements  of  the  soufs 
experience.  There  is  the  deep  sense  of  sorrow — God  apparently 
forgetting  and  man  taunting  with  taunts  which  "smite  the  bones 
like  a  sword" — but  there  is  also  the  underlying  faith  in  God's 
" lovingkindness "  as  the  Hght  of  "the  daytime"  and  the  "song" 
of  the  night.  It  is  hardly  accidental  that  to  the  call  on  God  as 
the  "help  of  my  countenance"  (in  v.  7)  is  now  added  the  still 
more  childUke  cry  to  Him  as  "  my  God." 

Psalm.  XLIII.    Judka  me,  Deus. 

In  this  last  utterance — virtually  a  conclusion  of  Ps.  xlii. — we  find  a  more 
distinct  prayer  for  judgment  between  himself  and  his  enemies,  and  a  far 
brighter  confidence  of  hope. 
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GIVE  sentence  with  me,  O  God,  and  defend  my 
cause  against  the  ungodly  people  :  0  deliver 
me  from  the  deceitful  and  wicked  man. 

V.  1.  Judge  me,  0  God  (as  in  Ps.  xxvi.  1 ;  xxxv.  1,  24),  is  the  appeal, 
not  to  God's  mercy  only,  but  to  His  righteousness,  against  both  un- 
godhness  and  evil-doing.  He  is  to  the  righteous  by  promise  "the 
God  of  their  strength;"  why  does  His  support  seem,  even  for  a 
moment,  to  fail  ? 

2  For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  strength,  why  hast 
thou  put  me  from  thee  :  and  why  go  I  so  heavily, 
while  the  enemy  oppresseth  me  ? 

3  O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  that  they 
may  lead  me  :  and  bring  me  unto  thy  holy  hill,  and 
to  thy  dwelling. 

V.  3.  Thy  light  and  thy  truth.  In  this  phrase,  peculiar  to  this 
Psalm,  it  has  been  thought  that  there  is  an  allusion,  natural  in  a 
priestly  writer,  to  the  tjrim  and  Thummim  (Ex.  xxviii.  30;  com- 
monly rendered  "Light  and  Truth"),  so  well  remembered  among 
glories  of  the  Temple.  Similarly  in  the  plural  "tabernacles" — 
peculiar  to  this  Psalm  with  two  others  of  the  same  authorship 
(xlvi.  4 ;  Ixxxiv.  1),  and  one  of  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  (cxxxii.  7) 
— we  trace  the  technical  and  familiar  name  of  the  sanctuary  in  its 
two  parts,  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Most  Holy.  The  prayer  of  the 
Psalmist  is  for  the  reality,  of  which  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  the 
symbols — that  it  may  be  his  comfort  now,  and  may  bring  him  back 
hereafter  to  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the  "  God  of  his  joy  and 
gladness,"  there  to  hymn  in  the  sacred  music  the  God  who  is  "his  God." 

4  And  that  I  may  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,  even 
unto  the  God  of  my  joy  and  gladness  :  and  upon  the 
harp  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  God,  my  God. 

5  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  0  my  soul  :  and  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ? 

6  O  put  thy  trust  in  God  :  for  I  will  yet  give  him 
thanks,  which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God. 


Psalm  XL IV.    Dms,  aurihus. 

In  regard  to  this  Psalm — ascribed  to  "  the  sons  of  Korah  " — the  occasion 
and  meaning  are  perfectly  clear,  but  the  date  of  its  composition  is  very 
difficult  of  determination.  It  is  certainly  written  at  a  time  of  great  disaster 
— defeat,  captivity,  and  humiliation  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen — yet  a 
disaster  under  which  the  Psalmist  can  plead  faithfulness  in  the.  people,  and 
call  with  humble  earnestness  for  the  help  of  the  Lord.  It  is  difficult  to 
refer  this  to  any  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy,  although  in- 
deed the  difficulty  may  well  arise  from  our  almost  complete  ignorance  of  many 
portions  of  that  history.  By  many  critics  the  Psalm  is  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  great  Maccabean  struggle;  but — to  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  tradition 
that  the  Canon  was  closed  long  before  this — the  position  of  the  Psalih  in  the 
Psalter,  the  reference  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  the  style  of  the  Hebrew,  and 
some  even  of  the  circumstances  described,  are  against  this.  The  known  use 
in  this  period  of  v.  23,  "Awake,  Lord,"  &c.,  rather  points  to  the  existence  of 
the  Psalm  long  enough  to  have  become  familiar.  It  would  suit  better  the 
time  of  return  from  Captivity,  yet  even  to  this  some  of  the  same  objections 
apply.  Probably  it  is  of  some  earlier  date,  referring  to  some  invasion  and 
captivity  and  disgrace,  unrecorded  in  the  fragmentary  Scriptural  record. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1-9,  with  a  sad  remembrance  of  the  old  blessing  and 
victorious  confidence  of  Israel;  to  this  succeeds,  {h)  in  vv.  10-17,  a  vivid 
picture  of  present  ruin  and  humiliation ;  and  the  Psalm  ends  {c)  in  vv.  18-26, 
with  a  protestation  of  faithfulness,  and  a  cry  to  the  Lord  to  awaken  and  help 
His  people. 

WE  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0  God,  our  fathers 
have  told  us  :  what  thou  hast  done  in  their 
time  of  old  ; 

2  How  thou  hast  driven  out  the  heathen  with  thy 
hand,  and  planted  them  in  :  how  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed the  nations,  and  cast  them  out. 

v.  2.  And  cast  them  out.  It  should  be  "  and  spread  them "  (the 
Israelites)  "  abroad ; "  so  corresponding  to  the  antithesis  of  the  pre- 
vious clause,  and  carrying  out  the  metaphor  of  the  "planting." 
Compare  the  fuller  description  of  Ps.  Ixxx.  8-11. 

3  For  they  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  through 
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their  own  sword  :  neither  was  it  their  own  arm  that 
helped  them  ; 

4  But  thy  right  hand,  and  thine  arm,  and  the  light 
of  thy  countenance  :  because  thou  hadst  a  favour 
unto  them. 

vv.  1-4.  The  recital  of  the  ancient  blessings  of  God  to  His  people 
is  not  only  a  natural  sadness  of  remembrance,  but  an  implied  plead- 
ing with  Him— much  as  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  53) — 
that  these  His  blessings  should  not  prove  to  be  in  vain.  This  idea 
is  brought  out  explicitly  in  Ps.  Ixxix.  9,  and  thence  added  to  verse  1 
of  this  Psalm  when  used  as  an  Antiphon  in  our  Litany. 

5  Thou  art  my  King,  0  God  :  send  help  unto 
Jacob. 

V.  5.  Send  help,  properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "command  deliverances." 
It  needs  but  God's  Word  of  authority ;  under  this  Israel  is  ready  to 
fight.  Their  bow  and  sword  are  not  their  ultimate  trust ;  yet  (as  of 
old)  they  are  to  be  used. 

6  Through  thee  will  we  overthrow  our  enemies  : 
and  in  thy  Name  will  we  tread  them  under,  that  rise 
up  against  us. 

7  For  I  will  not  trust  in  my  bow  :  it  is  not  my 
sword  that  shall  help  me  ; 

8  But  it  is  thou  that  savest  us  from  our  enemies  : 
and  puttest  them  to  confusion  that  hate  us. 

9  We  make  our  boast  of  God  all  day  long  :  and 
will  praise  thy  Name  for  ever. 

vv.  5-9  contain  the  thankful  and  confident  declarations  of  Israel 
in  the  old  and  happy  times  of  victory.  The  Psalmist  tries  (it  would 
seem)  to  take  them  up  now,  but  is  driven  to  the  mournful  contrast 
of  the  complaint  of  vv.  10-17. 

10  But  now  thou  art  far  off,  and  puttest  us  to  con- 
fusion :  and  goest  not  forth  with  our  armies. 

11  Thou  makest  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our 
enemies  :  so  that  they  which  hate  us  spoil  our  goods. 
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12  Thou  lettest  us  be  eaten  up  like  sheep  :  and 
hast  scattered  us  among  the  heathen. 

13  Thou  sellest  thy  people  for  nought  :  and  takest 
no  money  for  them. 

14  Thou  makest  us  to  be  rebuked  of  our  neigh- 
bours :  to  be  laughed  to  scorn,  and  had  in  derision 
of  them  that  are  round  about  us. 

15  Thou  makest  us  to  be  a  by- word  among  the 
heathen  :  and  that  the  people  shake  their  heads  at 
us. 

16  My  confusion  is  daily  before  me  :  and  the  shame 
of  my  face  hath  covered  me  ; 

17  For  the  voice  of  the  slanderer  and  blasphemer  : 
for  the  enemy  and  avenger. 

vv.  10-17  describe  a  condition  of  more  than  temporary  defeat  or 
disaster.  The  forebodings  of  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  33, 
34,  44-50)  are  more  than  fulfilled ;  as  the  suppUcation  of  that  prayer 
is  afterwards  taken  up.  The  armies  of  Israel  have  been  defeated; 
the  people  are  devoured,  scattered  in  a  captivity  so  numerous  that 
each  is  sold  "  for  nought ; "  the  very  name  of  Israel  is  a  scorn  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  (the  old  enemies  of  the  people  in  Philistia  and 
Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon),  and  a  by-word  in  the  more  distant  lands 
of  the  heathen  (Egypt  or  Syria  or  Assyria) ;  the  triumph  of  the 
slanderer  and  blasphemer  of  God  is  to  His  servants  both  a  shame 
and  a  perplexity.  Nothing  in  the  early  days  could  have  corre- 
sponded to  this,  but  in  the  prophets,  even  before  the  Captivity,  we 
have  similar  pictures  of  national  disaster  (see,  for  example,  Joel 
iii.  2-6;  Micahi.  6-16;  Is.  Ixiii.  17,  18;  Ixiv.  10-12). 

18  And  though  all  this  be  come  upon  us,  yet  do 
we  not  forget  thee  :  nor  behave  ourselves  frowardly 
in  thy  covenant. 

19  Our  heart  is  not  turned  back  :  neither  our  steps 
gone  out  of  thy  way  ; 
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20  No,  not  when  thou  hast  smitten  us  into  the 
place  of  dragons  :  and  covered  us  with  the  shadow 
of  death. 

V.  20.  The  place  of  dragons — ^really  "  the  place  of  jackals  "  (comp. 
Jer.  is.  11 ;  x.  22),  the  dreary  desolation  of  the  wilderness. 

21  If  we  have  forgotten  the  Name  of  our  God,  and 
holden  up  our  hands  to  any  strange  god  :  shall  not 
God  search  it  out  ?  for  he  knoweth  the  very  secrets 
of  the  heart. 

vv.  18-21.  The  peculiarity  of  this  passage — in  which  it  stands 
contrasted  with  the  frequent  confessions  of  the  prophetic  books, 
especially  in  the  era  of  the  Captivity  (see  Is.  Ixiv.  5,  6,  7  ;  Dan. 
ix.  5-14 ;  Neh,  i.  6,  7 ;  ix.  33,  34) — is  that,  while  they  acknowledge 
disaster  as  a  righteous  judgment  on  sin,  the  Psalmist  here  protests 
before  the  kSearcher  of  hearts  that  under  all  and  through  all  God's 
people  are  faithful  to  His  covenant,  and  that  it  is  indeed  as  His 
people  that  they  suffer  (see  v.  22).  This  would  undoubtedly  suit 
well  the  Maccabean  time,  though  not  that  time  exclusively. 

22  For  thy  sake  also  are  we  killed  all  the  day  long : 
and  are  counted  as  sheep  appointed  to  be  slain. 

23  Up,  Lord,  why  sleepest  thou  :  awake,  and  be 
not  absent  from  us  for  ever. 

V.  23.  Up,  Lord  (comp.  vii.  7 ;  xxxv.  23 ;  lix.  4,  5),  why  sleepest 
thou  ?  It  is  recorded  that  the  use  of  these  words  in  the  Maccabean 
times  was  protested  against,  on  the  ground  "  He  that  keepeth  Israel 
shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep."  They  are  but  the  transient  utter- 
ance of  natural  complaint  in  the  dark  hour,  when  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  that  God  "made  as  though  He  heard  not,"  like  the  Baal 
whom  Elijah  scorned  (1  Kings  xviii.  27),  or  like  the  impassive  gods 
of  heathen  philosophy,  who  care  not  for  human  things.  Out  of  this 
the  Psalmist  emerges  in  «^.  26  into  confidence  in  God's  salvation ;  but 
we  note  that  he  no  longer  claims  reward  for  faithfulness  as  above 
(vv,  18-20)  ;  he  throws  himself  wholly  on  His  "  mercy." 

24  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face  :  and  forgettest 
our  misery  and  trouble  ? 
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25  For  our  soul  is  brought  low,  even  unto  the 
dust  :  our  belly  cleaveth  unto  the  ground. 

26  Arise,  and  help  us  :  and  deliver  us  for  thy 
mercy's  sake. 

Psalm  XLV.    Erwtavit  cor  meum. 

This  Psalm — emphatically  noted  as  at  once  Maschil,  a  "meditation,"  and 
"  a  song  of  love  " — is  evidently  a  song  at  the  marriage  of  a  king.  That  it  is 
Messianic,  prefiguring  the  kingdom  of  the  true  Son  of  David  and  His  marriage 
with  His  Church,  must  be  concluded  from  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  its 
imagery,  from  some  features  of  its  details,  and  even  from  its  admission  into 
the  Psalter ;  and  this  conclusion  is  drawn  accordingly  by  ancient  Jewish  inter- 
pretation, and  by  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Heb,  i.  8,  9).  To 
that  kingdom  alone  can  its  utterances  apply  in  anything  like  perfection.  But 
it  seems  equally  clear  that,  as  usual  in  the  Psalms,  this  Antitype  is  fore- 
shadowed by  an  immediate  and  visible  type  in  the  marriage  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  David,  inheriting  his  promise  (see  v.  6),  with  some  foreign  royal 
bride.  The  traditional  interpretation  refers  this  to  Solomon's  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  In  spite  of  much  criticism,  this  is  far  the  most 
probable.  Certainly  the  royalty  of  Solomon  alone  could  even  approach  to  the 
greatness  and  majesty  here  described.  The  only  objection  worth  notice  is  that 
the  king  is  painted  as  a  warrior,  while  Solomon  was  a  man  of  peace ;  but  yet 
he  had  his  great  army,  his  wars,  and  even  his  conquests  (2  Chr.  viii.  3,  4),  and 
this  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  his  marriage  took  place  (see 
1  Kings  xi.  14-25);  and  the  war  of  the  king  in  the  Psalm  is  simply  one  of 
easj^  triumph  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The  other  occasions 
conjectured — the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  and  the  marriage  of  Jehoram 
of  Judah  with  Athaliah — are  both  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Psalm,  and 
the  former  is  utterly  monstrous.  Solomon,  the  immediate  son  of  David  and 
heir  of  the  promise,  would  most  naturally  be  the  type  of  the  true  Son  of  David 
to  come.  The  heading  describes  it  as  on  Shoshannim,  "  the  Lilies,"  probably 
the  name  of  the  tune  to  which  it  was  to  be  sung. 

The  Psalm  (after  the  first  two  introductory  verses)  consists  of,  (a)  in 
vv.  3-10,  an  address  of  praise  and  welcome  to  the  king,  blessed  of  God  for 
ever,  victorious  in  righteousness,  and  glorious  in  beauty;  (b)  in  vv.  11-13, 
an  address  to  the  bride,  calling  her  to  forget  her  own  people  and  worship 
her  royal  spouse;  (c)  in  vv.  14-18,  a  concluding  picture  of  the  entrance  of 
the  bride  into  the  palace,  and  a  prediction  of  blessing  on  the  marriage. 

MY  heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  matter  :  I  speak  of 
the  things  which  I  have  made  unto  the  King. 
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V.  1  should  be  rendered — 

"  My  heart  is  overflowing  with  a  goodly  matter ; 
I  speak — my  work  is  for  the  king." 

2  My  tongue  is  the  pen  :  of  a  ready  writer. 

3  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  :  full 
of  grace  are  thy  lips,  because  God  hath  blessed  thee 
for  ever. 

V.  3.  The  first  glory  ascribed  to  the  king  is  that  of  beauty  and 
"grace  shed  upon  his  lips,"  both  specially  appropriate  to  Solomon, 
both  to  be  perfected  in  the  Messiah  (comp.  Is.  xxxiii.  17;  Luke 

iv.  22). 

4  Gird  thee  with  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou 
most  Mighty  :  according  to  thy  worship  and  renown. 

5  Good  luck  have  thou  with  thine  honour  :  ride 
on,  because  of  the  word  of  truth,  of  meekness,  and 
righteousness  ;  and  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee 
terrible  things. 

6  Thy  arrows  are  very  sharp,  and  the  people  shall 
be  subdued  unto  thee  :  even  in  the  midst  among  the 
King's  enemies. 

V.  6.  Even  in  the  midst,  &c.— properly,  "  in  the  hearts  of  the  king's 
enemies." 

vv.  4-6.  The  second  glory  is  of  victory  over  his  enemies.  The 
king  is  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  his  glory  and  majesty  ("  worship  and 
renown ") ;  he  is  to  ride  on  in  the  cause  of  "  truth  and  righteous 
meekness ; "  the  prowess  of  his  right  hand  is  to  "  teach  him  terrible 
deeds ; "  his  enemies  are  to  be  pierced  and  subdued  by  his  arrows. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  description  is  of  an  almost  unresisted 
triumph  in  the  cause,  not  of  fresh  conquest  and  warlike  strength, 
but  of  "  truth  and  righteous  gentleness."  This  favours  the  applica- 
tion to  Solomon ;  it  paints  still  better  the  kingdom  of  the  true 
"  Prince  of  Peace." 

7  Thy  seat,  O  God,  endureth  for  ever  :  the  sceptre 
of  thy  kingdom  is  a  right  sceptre. 

V.  7.  Thy  seat,  0  God.  Of  this  verfee  only  two  renderings  seem 
adequate,  {a)  that  of  our  version,  and  (5)  that  which  translates  "  God 
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is  thy  Throne  for  ever,"  much  as  we  read  "  God  is  our  Eock "  or 
"  our  Shield."  The  Septuagint  version  (followed  in  Heb.  i.  8)  might 
lend  itself  to  either,  though  better  to  the  former,  which  other  ancient 
versions  contain  explicitly,  (a)  The  startling  application  of  the  name 
"God"  {Elohim)  to  the  human  type  is  supported  by  Ex.  vii.  1; 
xxi.  6;  xxii.  7;  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6;  and  perhaps  1  Sam.  xxviii.  13;  the 
application  to  the  Antitype  contains  the  perfect  truth,  which  this 
usage  imperfectly  foreshadows  (comp.  John  x.  34-36).  Against  it 
may  perhaps  be  urged  the  emphatic  use  of  "  God,  thy  God  "  in  v.  8. 
{b)  The  other  rendering  is  harsh  and  unexampled,  although,  indeed, 
a  magnificent  embodiment  of  the  great  promise  to  David.  Yet  it 
would  express  substantially,  though  not  explicitly,  the  superhuman 
character  of  the  true  Son  of  David.  Of  the  two  the  former  has  the 
greater  weight,  both  of  authority  and  of  probability. 

vv.  6,  7.  The  third  glory  of  the  Divine  royalty  is  the  eternity 
foreshadowed  in  the  promise  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  foretold 
again  and  again  in  completeness  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  (see 
Dan.  vii.  14)  ;  and  the  perfect  righteousness,  which  is  even  more 
characteristic  of  that  kingdom. 

8  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 
iniquity  :  wherefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy 
fellows. 

9  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
cassia  :  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they  have 
made  thee  glad. 

vv.  8,  9.  The  oil  of  gladness  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  15).  The  anointing 
with  oil  is  the  symbol  of  blessing,  suggested,  like  the  myrrh,  aloes, 
and  cassia,  by  the  actual  custom  of  bridal  ceremony  (comp.  Esther 
ii.  12).  We  may  note  the  abundance  of  spices  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  X.  2,  10),  and  the  importation  and  use  of  ivory  (1  Kings 
X.  18,  22).  If  our  translation  stand,  the  "ivory  palaces"  must  be 
**  ivory  caskets ; "  but  some  render,  "  Out  of  the  ivory  palaces  music 
hath  made  thee  glad." 

10  Kings'  daughters  were  among  thy  honourable 
women  :  upon  thy  right  hand  did  stand  the  queen 
in  a  vesture  of  gold,  wrought  about  with  divers 
colours. 
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V.  10.  The  verse  implies  (as  in  the  case  of  Solomon)  many  wives 
of  various  races  (see  1  Kings  xi.  3),  bub  one  supreme  above  all,  like 
"  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh." 

Wrought  about,  &c.  This  is  evidently  taken  from  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion. It  should  be  simply  "in  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir" — again 
characteristic  of  the  time  of  Solomon  (see  1  Kings  ix.  28 ;  xii.  21 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16). 

V.  11.  It  is  notable,  as  illustrating  this  exhortation,  that,  while 
Solomon's  marriage  with  "strange  women"  is  noted  as  a  sin,  no 
censure  is  pronounced  on  the  union  with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
as  though  she  actually  adopted  the  worship  and  the  spirit  of  Israel. 

11  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  incline 
thine  ear  :  forget  also  thine  own  people,  and  thy 
father's  house. 

12  So  shall  the  King  have  pleasure  in  thy  beauty  : 
for  he  is  thy  Lord  God,  and  worship  thou  him. 

V.  12.  Thy  Lord  God.  The  word  "God"  is  not  in  the  original. 
It  is  simply  "  thy  Lord  "  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  12)  :  and  the  "  worship  " 
is  that  of  mere  reverence.  Our  version  is  probably  suggested  by  the 
Messianic  interpretation. 

13  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shall  be  there  with  a 
gift  :  like  as  the  rich  also  among  the  people  shall 
make  their  supplication  before  thee. 

V.  13.  The  daughter  of  Tyre.  We  note  in  Solomon's  days  the  half- 
dependent  position  of  Tyre,  the  type  of  "  the  rich  among  the  people  " 
(see  1  Kings  v.  1-12 ;  ix.  10-14,  27,  28 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  3-16).  It  has 
been  argued  from  this  verse  that  the  bride  was  a  daughter  of  Tyre, 
but  the  style  of  the  reference  to  Tyre  rather  argues  the  contrary. 

14  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within  :  her 
clothing  is  of  wrought  gold. 

V.  14.  All  glorious  within.  Whatever  mystic  meanings  of  this 
phrase  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  the  application  to  the  Anti- 
type, it  seems  clear  that  in  the  literal  sense  the  meaning  is,  "  in  the 
inner  chamber."  The  Psalmist  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  bride, 
first,  in  the  splendour  of  her  golden  robe  in  the  inner  chamber ;  then 
as  brought  in  procession  to  the  king  in  the  embroidered  mantle,  or 
on  the  embroidered  tapestry  laid  down  for  her  to  walk  on;  lastly, 
entering  with  music  and  shout  of  gladness  into  the  king's  palace. 
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15  She  shall  be  brought  unto  the  King  in  raiment 
of  needle-work  :  the  virgins  that  be  her  fellows  shall 
bear  her  company,  and  shall  be  brought  unto  thee. 

16  With  joy  and  gladness  shall  they  be  brought  : 
and  shall  enter  into  the  King's  palace. 

17  Instead  of  thy  fathers  thou  shalt  have  children  : 
whom  thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands. 

V.  17.  The  address  seems  to  be  to  the  bride,  carrying  on  the  exhor- 
tation to  forget  her  father's  house.  She  is  to  exchange  the  glory  of 
her  royal  ancestors  for  the  greater  glory  of  her  royal  children,  who 
shall  rule  the  world.  Again  the  application  to  the  Church  comes 
out  irresistibly ;  the  "  fathers "  are  but  the  inheritors  of  the  old 
Covenant ;  the  children,  literally  ruling  in  all  lands,  are  the  trophies 
of  the  New. 

18  I  will  remember  thy  Name  from  one  generation 
to  another  :  therefore  shall  the  people  give  thanks 
unto  thee,  world  without  end. 

V.  18,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evidently  addressed  to  the  King — 
marking,  as  in  all  the  promises  to  David,  the  two  characteristics  of 
universality  and  eternity  in  His  Kingdom. 

Psalm    XLVI.    Deus  noster  refugium. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  Psalm,  with  Ps.  xlvii.,  xlviii.^ — all 
ascribed  to  "the  sons  of  Korah" — form  a  triplet  of  songs  of  triumph  and 
thanksgiving  on  some  signal  triumph  by  the  special  favour  of  "the  Lord 
of  Hosts "  over  a  gathering  of  enemies,  which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  city  of  God.  Two  occasions  of  such  triumph  suggest  themselves — the 
destruction  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  great  victory  of  Jehoshaphat 
(recorded  in  2  Chr.  xx.  1-30)  over  the  host  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  their  allies. 
In  favour  of  the  former  have  been  noted  several  similarities  between  this  Psalm 
and  Is.  viii.,  ix.  But  the  earlier  occasion  is  supported  by  some  curious  coin- 
cidences. The  victory  was  promised  by  the  Levite  Jahaziel  as  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord,  with  the  word,  "The  Lord  is  with  you"  (2  Chr.  xx.  15-17)  ;  the 
promise  was  hailed  and  repeated  on  the  eve  of  battle  in  music  by  the  Levites 
"  of  the  sons  of  Korah,'*  and  the  victory  hymned  "  with  psalteries  and  harps 
and  trumpets  in  the  house  of  the  Lord"  {vv.  19,  21,  28);  and  the  rather 
abrupt  allusion  to  the  shattering  of  the  ships  of  Tarshish  in  xlviii.  6  irre- 
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sistibly  suggests  the  time  when  the  memory  of  the  disaster  to  the  ships  of 
Jehoshaphat,  recorded  in  1  Kings  xxii.  48  ;  2  Chr.  xx.  37,  was  fresh.  Probably, 
therefore,  it  is  safe  to  recognize  in  these  Psalms  a  magnificent  thanksgiving 
over  this  earlier  victory. 

This  Psalm — the  original  of  Luther's  famous  hymn  {Ein^  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott) — is  divided  by  the  musical  interlude  {Selah)  into  three  parts: 
{a)  the  proclamation  of  "God  our  strength"  through  the  earthquakes  and 
storms  of  trouble  {vv.  1-3)  ;  (J)  a  glorying  in  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
God,  as  the  source  of  gladness  and  peace  {vv.  4-7) ;  (c)  a  picture  of  the 
mighty  work  of  God,  shattering  enmity  and  reducing  the  enemies  to  silence 
{vv.  8-11).     Strength,  peace,  victory,  are  the  blessings  of  "God  with  us." 

It  is  ordered  to  be  sung  on  Alamoth,  that  is,  "  by  women's  voices,"  like  the 
triumph  song  of  Miriam  (in  Ex.  xv.  20,  21),  or  the  songs  over  the  victories 
of  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

GOD  is  our  hope  and  strength  :  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble. 

V.  1.  Hope  and  strength — ^properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "refuge  and 
stronghold."  The  metaphor  is  taken,  as  usual,  from  a  mountain 
stronghold,  remaining  unshaken  on  its  deep  foundations  through 
the  double  convulsion  of  the  earthquake,  which  at  once  casts  "  the 
hills  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  "  (comp.  Matt.  xxi.  21),  and  raises 
its  waters — the  great  "  tidal  wave  " — to  engulf  all  that  is  not  over- 
thrown. 

2  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be 
moved  :  and  though  the  hills  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea. 

3  Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and  swell  :  and 
though  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the 
same. 

4  The  rivers  of  the  flood  thereof  shall  make  glad 
the  city  of  God  :  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  most  Highest. 

V.  4.  Of  the  flood  thereof.  This  version  obscures  the  meaning.  It 
should  be,  "  There  is  a  river,  of  which  the  streams,"  &c.  ;  drawing  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  surging  waves  of  the  troubled  world 
and  the  quiet  fertilizing  waters  of  the  city  of  God — "  the  waters  of 
Shiloah,  which  go  softly"  (Is.  viii.  6)— so  wonderfully  described  in 
Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12  and  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2. 
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5  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall  she 
not  be  removed  :  God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early. 

V.  5.  In  the  midst  of  her.  The  Psalmist  passes  from  the  thought  of 
"  God  our  strength"  to  trace  that  strength  to  His  indwelling  Presence 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  God,  and  in  "His  holy  dwelling"  "between 
the  cherubim."  Hence  the  help  granted  "right  early" — literally, 
"  when  the  morning  dawns " — after  the  night  of  trouble  ;  and  the 
voice  of  command  uttered,  before  which  the  earth  melteth  (comp. 
Mic.  i.  4  ;  Amos  tx.  5  ;  Is.  Ixiv.  1-3). 

6  The  heathen  make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms 
are  moved  :  but  God  hath  shewed  his  voice,  and  the 
earth  shall  melt  away. 

7  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  :  the  God  of  Jacob 
is  our  refuge. 

V.  7.  The  Lord  of  hosts  .  .  .  the  God  of  Jacolj  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  8). 
The  union  of  these  titles  represents  the  two-fold  character  in  which 
God  is  revealed — in  His  Eternal  Majesty,  Jehovah,  God  "  of  hosts  " — 
that  is  (see  note  on  xxiv.  10),  God  of  all  the  multitudes  of  earth  and 
heaven — and  in  His  special  covenanted  relation  to  His  people  as  the 
"  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  From  the  one  aspect  comes 
the  sense  of  awe  and  adoration ;  from  the  other  of  trust  and  love. 
"God  with  us"  was  the  watchword,  alike  in  the  victory  of  Jehosha- 
phat  (2  Chr.  xx.  17)  and  in  the  deliverance  in  the  days  of  Ahaz 
(Is.  vii.  14). 

8  0  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works  of  the 
Lord  :  what  destruction  he  hath  brought  upon  the 
earth. 

9  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world  :  he 
breaketh  the  bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder, 
and  burneth  the  chariots  in  the  fire. 

10  Be  still  then,  and  know  that  I  am  God  :  I  will 
be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  and  I  will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth. 
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vv.  8-10.  In  this  section  the  Psalmist  contemplates  not  so  much 
the  calmness  of  the  Divine  strength  as  the  vivid  energy  of  the  Divine 
judgment.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be  shattered,  before  the  final 
utterance  of  victory,  which  bids  the  nations  be  still  before  His 
majesty.  So  even  our  Lord  declared  of  His  Kingdom  of  Peace, 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  But  in  either  experience 
the  secret  of  faith  is  "  God  with  us." 

11  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  :  the  God  of  Jacob 
is  our  refuge. 

Psalm  XL VII.     Omms  gentes,  plaudite. 

The  position  of  this  Psalm,  between  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii.,  suggests  its  being 
referred  to  same  occasion.  In  itself  it  is  only  evident  that  it  is  a  Temple 
Psalm  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  as  haviog  shown  forth  His  glory 
by  deliverance  of  His  people  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Nothing, 
however,  could  better  suit  the  procession  of  thanksgiving  "  mth  psalteries  and 
harps  and  trumpets  unto  the  House  of  the  Lord  "  after  the  victory  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  when  "  the  fear  of  God  was  on  all  the  kingdoms  of  those  countries " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  26,  27).  From  the  words  "God  is  gone  up,"  it  is  naturally  used  as 
a  Psalm  for  Ascension  Day,  hymning  the  triumph  of  Him  who  ascended, 
when  he  had  won  his  victory  by  "descending  first  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth." 

It  is  divided  by  the  Selah  into  two  parts :  (a),  in  vv.  1-4,  the  call  to  praise 
and  thanksgiving  ;  and  {h),  in  vv.  5-9,  the  glad  response  to  that  call. 

OCL  AP  your  hands  together,  all  ye  people  :  O  slug 
unto  God  with  the  voice  of  melody. 

v.l.  Ye  people  should  be,  "ye  peoples."  The  idea  throughout  is 
of  God's  manifestation  of  His  glory  to  aU  the  nations. 

2  For  the  Lord  is  high,  and  to  be  feared  :  he  is  the 
great  King  upon  all  the  earth. 

V.  2.  For  the  Lord  is  ....  to  be  feared.  By  a  striking  paradox 
the  awfulness  of  the  Lord  and  His  wrath  on  His  enemies  are  made  to 
furnish  the  ground  for  joy  and  trust  (comp.  the  opposite  idea  in 
Ps.  cxxx.  4,  "  There  is  mercy  with  Thee ;  therefore  shalt  Thou  be 
feared").  Till  "perfect  love  casts  out  fear,"  the  same  consciousness 
of  God  as  a  living  God,  really  guiding  the  world,  must  breathe  fear 
through  our  unlikeness,  love  through  our  likeness,  to  Him. 
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3  He  shall  subdue  the  people  under  us  :  and  the 
nations  under  our  feet. 

V.  8.  He  shall,  &c.  The  verbs  should  be  in  the  present  tense. 
It  is  in  the  present  sense  of  God's  subdual  of  his  enemies,  and  His 
delight  in  the  "worship" — that  is  (as  in  A.V.),  "the  excellency" — 
of  Jacob,  that  the  thanksgiving  is  uttered. 

4  He  shall  choose  out  an  heritage  for  us  :  even  the 
worship  of  Jacob,  whom  he  loved. 

5  God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noise  :  and  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trump. 

V.  5.  God  is  gone  up.  From  this  phrase  some  of  the  older  inter- 
preters refer  this  Psalm  (like  xv.  and  xxiv.)  to  the  carrying  up  of  the 
ark  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  But  it  seems  simply  to  convey 
the  metaphorical  idea  that  God's  visible  interposition  for  His  people, 
so  often  called  His  "coming  down"  (comp.  Gen.  xi.  5  ;  xviii.  21  ; 
Ex.  iii.  8  ;  Is.  Ixiv.  1),  is  now  over,  and  He  is  "gone  up"  to  the  rest 
and  glory  of  Heaven,  amidst  the  music  of  praise.  Naturally  it  is 
taken  as  foreshadowing  the  actual  ascension  of  God  Incarnate  from 
earth  to  Heaven  after  His  victory  won  (comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  18,  and 
St.  Paul's  comment  in  Eph.  iv.  8-10),  and  sung  accordingly  on 
Ascension  Day. 

6  O  sing  praises,  sing  praises  unto  our  God  :  0  sing 
praises,  sing  praises  unto  our  King. 

7  For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth  :  sing  ye 
praises  with  understanding. 

V.  7.  With  understanding.  The  word  is  the  technical  word  Maschil, 
a  "  psalm  of  instruction,"  or  a  "  strain  of  skill." 

8  God  reigneth  over  the  heathen  :  God  sitteth 
upon  his  holy  seat. 

9  The  princes  of  the  people  are  joined  unto  the 
people  of  the  God  of  Abraham  :  for  God,  which  is 
very  high  exalted,  doth  defend  the  earth,  as  it  were 
with  a  shield. 
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V.  9.  This  verse  should  be  rendered — 

"  The  princes  of  the  peoples  gather  themselves  together 

(To  be)  a  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 

For  to  God  belong  the  shields  of  the  earth  ; 

Very  highly  exalted  is  He." 
The  "  shields  of  the  earth  "  are  its  princes,  considered  as  warriors  and 
defenders  of  their  people  (see  Hos.  iv.  18).  They  bow  before  the 
great  Conqueror,  and  count  it  honour  to  be  numbered  with  His  people 
(comp.  Es.  Ixviii.  29-31).  Probably  it  is  not  so  much  the  conversion 
of  the  nations,  which  was  to  be  the  promise  of  the  hereafter,  but  rather 
the  homage  of  their  fear  in  the  present,  which  is  here  referred  to. 

Psalm  XL VIII.    Magnus  Dominus. 

This  Psalm,  the  last  of  the  group,  apparently  follows  Ps.  xlvii.,  as  the  Psalm 
sung  after  the  procession  has  entered  the  Temple.  The  Psalmist  rejoices  in 
the  material  strength  and  beauty  of  the  city  of  God,  telling  her  bulwarks  and 
marking  her  palaces,  and  delighting  in  the  terrified  confusion  of  her  enemies. 
But  throughout  he  sees  the  type  of  her  higher  spiritual  glories  in  God  as  "  our 
God  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Psalm  falls  readily  into  four  sections  :  (a),  in  vv.  1,  2,  a  burst  of  exulta- 
tion over  the  glory  of  the  city  of  God ;  (J),  in  vv.  3-7,  a  picture  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  enemy  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord ;  (c),  in  vv.  8-10,  an 
utterance  of  praise  to  Him  for  His  judgments  of  mercy  and  righteousness; 
{d),  in  vv.  11-13,  a  call  to  the  people  to  mark  and  to  glory  in  the  greatness 
of  Zion. 

GREAT  is  the  Lord,  and  highly  to  be  praised  :  in 
the  city  of  our  God,  even  upon  his  holy  hill. 
2  The  hill  of  Sion  is  a  fair  place,  and  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  :  upon  the  north-side  lieth  the  city  of 
the  great  King ;  God  is  well  known  in  her  palaces 
as  a  sure  refuge. 

V.  2  is  more  literally,  "  Fair  in  exultation,  the  joy  of  the  earth  is 
the  Mount  Zion,  the  angle"  ("sides  ")  "  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
great  King."  The  phrase  "  the  sides  of  the  north "  (clearly  topo- 
graphical and  not  metaphorical)  seems  to  refer  to  the  temple  hill,  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  city.  The  traditional  position  of  Zion  is 
on  the  west.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  simplest  idea  is  to  suppose  the 
Psalmist  to  include  in  one  view  Mount  Zion  on  the  south,  the  temple 
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hill  on  the  north,  and  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  lying  below  both.  To  him  in  his  exultation,  as  to  Jeremiah  in 
his  sorrow  (Lam.  ii.  15),  it  is  "  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth."  But  his  delight  is  not  in  its  material  strength  or  its 
historic  glory  ;  it  is  because  "  God  in  her  palaces  is  a  sure  refuge." 

3  For  lo,  the  kings  of  the  earth  :  are  gathered,  and 
gone  by  together. 

4  They  marvelled  to  see  such  things  :  they  were 
astonished,  and  suddenly  cast  down. 

V.  4.  To  see  such  things — properly,  "  to  see  it "  (Jerusalem).  The 
very  sight  of  its  glory  to  the  kings  gathered  and  passing  by  was  an 
astonishment  and  an  abject  terror. 

5  Fear  came  there  upon  them,  and  sorrow  :  as 
upon  a  woman  in  her  travail. 

6  Thou  shalt  break  the  ships  of  the  sea  :  through 
the  east-wind. 

vv.  5,  6.  The  latter  verse  should  be  rendered,  "  Thou  breakest  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  by  the  east  wind."  The  "  ship  of  Tarshish  "  (see 
1  Kings  X.  22  ;  xxii.  48)  was  the  name  for  a  great  merchant  ship  (like 
our  "  East  Indiaman  "),  the  type  (as  in  Is.  ii.  16)  of  proud  stateliness. 
The  metaphor  is  therefore  twofold  :  the  destruction  is  sudden  as  the 
pangs  of  travail,  utter  as  the  wreck  of  the  proudest  ships  before  the 
storm  wind.  But  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the  naval  metaphor  is 
probably  due  to  the  recent  remembrance  of  the  actual  wreck  described 
in  1  Kings  xxii.  48  ;  2  Ohr.  xx.  36,  37. 

7  Like  as  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  city  of  our  God  : 
God  upholdeth  the  same  for  ever. 

V.  7.  As  we  have  heard,  &c.  In  this  verse  are  united  the  past,  of 
which  "  we  have  heard,"  the  present,  which  "  we  have  seen,"  and  the 
future,  which  is  to  be  "  established  for  ever." 

8  We  wait  for  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God  :  in  the 
midst  of  thy  temple. 

V.  8.  We  loait,  &c.  It  should  be,  "  we  have  thought  of  Thy  loving- 
kindness,"  &c.    The  two  chosen  manifestations  of  God,  "  according 
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to  His  Name"  (coinp.  the  revelation  to  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  5-7)  are 
His  "  lovingkindness  "  and  His  "  righteousness."  Both  are  shown  in 
"  His  judgments  ;  "  both  are  remembered  in  His  Temple  with  joy. 

9  O  God,  according  to  thy  Name,  so  is  thy  praise 
unto  the  world's  end  :  thy  right  hand  is  full  of 
righteousness. 

10  Let  the  mount  Sion  rejoice,  and  the  daughter  of 
Judah  be  glad  :  because  of  thy  judgments. 

11  Walk  about  Sion,  and  go  round  about  her  :  and 
tell  the  towers  thereof. 

12  Mark  well  her  bulwarks,  set  up  her  houses  : 
that  ye  may  tell  them  that  come  after. 

vv.  11,  12  dwell  with  patriotic  affection  on  the  glories  of  Zion  ; 
bidding  Israel  "count  her  towers,"  "mark  the  bulwarks"  of  her 
strength,  "  consider  "  ("  set  up  ")  "  the  palaces  "  of  her  beauty.  But, 
as  before,  the  Psalmist  turns  at  once  from  these  to  the  indwelling 
Presence  of  God,  her  God  for  ever  and  ever. 

13  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  :  he 
shall  be  our  guide  unto  death. 

V.  13.  Unto  death.  If  these  words  are  part  of  the  Psalm  itself,  the 
rendering  "  over  "  or  "  beyond  death  "  is  probably  right.  It  intro- 
duces, indeed,  a  new  idea,  belonging  rather  to  the  individual  com- 
munion with  God  than  to  the  corporate  existence  of  the  holy  city. 
But  it  brings  out  the  parallelism  with  the  preceding  clause,  and  is  not 
alien  from  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  covenant  with  the  God,  who  is  not 
"  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  original  word  {Al  muth)  is  not  one  of  the  frequent  notes 
of  musical  direction  for  this  Psahn  or  for  Ps.  xUx. 

Psalm  XLIX.     Audite  hcnc^  omnes. 

This  noble  Psalm,  ascribed  to  "  the  sons  of  Korah,"  is  one  of  a  singularly 
thoughtful  and  didactic  character — a  Psalm  of  wisdom  rather  than  of  devo- 
tion— breathing  the  spirit  of  the  more  meditative  parts  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
and  dealing,  though  in  a  different  tone,  with  the  same  great  problem  which 
occupies  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is  notable  that  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  similarly  reflective, 
though  having  a  far  deeper  tinge  of  perplexity  and  even  despondency,  is 
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attributed  to  Heman,  the  head  of  the  Korahite  company.  Unlike  that  Psalm, 
however,  this  has  a  clear  view  of  a  future  retribution  and  redemption  of  the 
righteous,  as  vividly  contrasted  with  the  vain  transitoriness  of  earthly  wealth 
and  power.     In  this  the  pensiveness  of  deeper  thought  finds  its  rest. 

After  the  emphatic  exordium  (a)  of  vv.  1-4,  it  {b)  states  (in  v.  5)  the  great 
question,  "What  should  the  believer  feel  in  the  face  of  prosperous  worldliuess  ?" 
then  goes  on  to  dwell  on  the  contrast  between  the  transitoriness  and  vanity  of 
worldly  self-confidence,  and  the  certainty  of  future  blessing  to  the  righteous  ; 
and  finally  (c)  gives  the  answer  (in  vv.  16-20)  that  the  righteous  should  not 
fear  or  be  perplexed  before  the  pretentious  glory  which  passeth  away. 

OHEAR  ye  this,  all  ye  people   :  ponder  it  with 
your  ears,  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the  world  ; 

2  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor  :  one  with  another. 

3  My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom  :  and  my  heart 
shall  muse  of  understanding. 

4  I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  the  parable  :  and  shew 
my  dark  speech  upon  the  harp. 

V.  4,  Incline  mine  ear  to  the  parable.  The  word  (Ifashal)  here 
rendered  "parable" — having  as  its  root  the  idea  of  comparison — is 
used  in  various  senses  :  (1)  a  parable,  as  we  understand  the  word  ; 
(2)  a  proverb  ;  (3)  an  abstruse  saying  or  riddle ;  (4)  a  figurative 
antithetic  poem,  like  those  of  Balaam  (Num,  xxiii.,  xxiv.)  and  Job 
(Job  xxvii.-xxxi.).  It  is  in  the  third  sense  that  it  is  here  used,  of 
the  declaration  of  the  secret  of  life,  to  others  unknown,  and  is  accord- 
ingly paralleled  with  "dark  speech."  The  phrase,  "I  will  incline 
mine  ear,"  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  first  listening  for  the  divinely- 
taught  strain,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  "  shown  forth  upon  the  harp." 

vv.  1-4.  With  this  exordium  compare  the  similar  opening  of 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  1,  2,  which  there,  however,  introduces  a  recital  of  Israel's 
history.  Like  many  found  in  the  Sapiential  books  (Proverbs,  Job, 
Ecclesiastes),  it  is  the  dignified  utterance  of  one  who  feels  that  God 
has  given  him  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  of  life,  and  that  he  is 
charged  to  proclaim  it  to  a  listening  world. 

5  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  wicked- 
ness :  and  when  the  wickedness  of  my  heels  com- 
passeth  me  round  about? 

V.  5.  The  iniquity  of  my  heels  must,  from  the  evident  sense  of  the 
passage,  clearly  signify,  not  the  iniquity  of  the  Psalmist  himself,  but 
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the  iniquity  which  dogs  his  heels  to  trip  up  and  overthrow  him.  The 
great  question  is,  "  How  shall  he  stand  fearless  in  the  face  of  pros- 
perous evil  ?  "  Like  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxiii.  in  similar  experience,  he 
feels  that  "his  feet  were  almost  gone,  his  treadings  had  well  nigh 
slipt;"  but  he  finds  the  answer,  which  is  given  in  the  following 
verses. 

6  There  be  some  that  put  their  trust  in  their 
goods  :  and  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of 
their  riches. 

7  But  no  man  may  deliver  his  brother  :  nor  make 
agreement  unto  God  for  him  ; 

8  For  it  cost  more  to  redeem  their  souls  :  so  that 
he  must  let  that  alone  for  ever ; 

9  Yea,  though  he  live  long  :  and  see  not  the 
grave. 

vv.  7-9  should  be  thus  rendered — 

"  No  man  can  redeem  his  brother, 

Nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him 

(For  too  costly  is  the  ransom  of  a  soul, 

And  he  must  give  that  up  for  ever). 

So  that  he  may  live  on  continually, 

And  see  not  corruption." 
It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  see  how  this  idea  of  man's  inability  to 
redeem  another  from  death,  as  he  might  redeem  him  from  slavery — 
profoundly  true  and  suggestive  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the  nature  of 
One  who  can  redeem — fits  in  with  the  general  drift  of  the  Psalm, 
which  would  be  satisfied  simply  by  the  sense  of  the  inability  of 
earthly  wealth  and  power  to  defy  decay  and  death.     But  considera- 
tion will  show  that  the  opposition  is  between  God,  who  can  and  will    / 
save,  and  the  earthly  might,  which  can  save  others  still  less  than  it/ 
can  save  itself.  ^ 

10  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  also  die,  and  perish 
together  :  as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  foolish,  and 
leave  their  riches  for  other. 

11  And  yet  they  think  that  their  houses  shall 
continue  for  ever  :  and  that  their  dwelling-places 
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shall  endure  from  one  generation  to  another ;  and 
call  the  lands  after  their  own  names. 

12  Nevertheless,  man  will  not  abide  in  honour  : 
seeing  he  may  be  compared  unto  the  beasts  that 
perish  ;  this  is  the  way  of  them. 

13  This  is  their  foolishness  :  and  their  posterity 
praise  their  saying. 

vy.  10-13.  Here  a  new  thought  is  introduced,  very  similar  to  that 
which  runs  through  the  mournful  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Not  even 
wisdom  can  give  permanence.  The  wise  and  the  fool  die  alike,  and 
leave  their  wealth  to  others  (comp.  Eccl.  ii,  15,  16).  Nay,  even  the 
"  inward  thought "  (see  A.V.)  with  which  they  console  themselves — 
that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and  their  names  be  made  to 
live  by  calling  the  lands  by  them — is  vain.  Man,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  family,  has  no  abiding  in  his  prosperity.  So  far  he  is 
like  "the  beasts  that  perish"  (comp.  Eccl.  iii.  18-21).  To  this 
mournfiil  picture  v.  13  adds  a  touch  of  irony.  Folly  as  their  thought 
is,  it  is  handed  down  for  praise  to  a  posterity  as  foolish  as  themselves. 
What  words  could  paint  better  the  insuflficiency  of  the  "  immortahty 
of  the  race  "  or  "  the  posthumous  life  of  fame  ?  " 

14  They  lie  in  the  hell  like  sheep,  death  gnaweth 
upon  them,  and  the  righteous  shall  have  domination 
over  them  in  the  morning  :  their  beauty  shall  con- 
sume in  the  sepulchre  out  of  their  dwelling. 

t'.  14  should  be  rendered — 

"  Like  sheep  they  are  gathered  into  Hades ; 

Death  shall  be  their  shepherd, 

And  the  righteous  shall  triumph  over  them  in  the  morning ; 

Their  beauty  ("  form  ")  shall  Hadea  consume, 

So  that  it  finds  no  dwelling-place." 
The  idea  is  that  so  often  dwelt  upon  (see  Ps.  ix.  17),  that  the  trusters 
in  earthly  prosperity  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  dark  notliingness 
of  Hades,  as  sheep  fall  into  a  pit — destitute  of  the  permanent  dwell- 
ing-place which  they  had  seemed  to  hope  for  on  earth.  The  phrase 
"  in  the  morning  "  is  strikingly  significant ;  for  it  can  hardly  mean 
anything  but  the  morning  after  the  night  of  Hades,  when  the  righte- 
ous shall  triumph  over  those  who  despised  them.  See  the  striking 
passages  in  Wisdom  (iii.  1-8 ;  v.  1-15). 
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15  But  God  hath  delivered  my  soul  from  the  place 
of  hell  :  for  he  shall  receive  me. 

V.  15  carries  on  the  thought  impHed  in  the  previous  verse,  but 
exphcitly,  and  with  that  personal  reference  which  makes  it  a  Hving 
truth,  "God  will  deliver"  (not  "hath  delivered")  "my  soul  from 
the  abode  of  Hades ; "  "  He  shall  receive  me  to  Himself "  (comp. 
Ps.  xxxi.  5;  Luke  xxiii.  46;  Acts  vii.  59).  As  in  Ps.  xvi.  10,  11, 
the  hope  of  immortality  is  sure,  because  it  rests  on  a  communion 
with  God,  begun  here,  to  be  perfected  hereafter. 

16  Be  not  thou  afraid,  though  one  be  made  rich  : 
or  if  the  glory  of  his  house  be  increased  ; 

17  For  he  shall  carry  nothing  away  with  him  when 
he  dieth  :  neither  shall  his  pomp  follow  him. 

18  For  while  he  lived,  he  counted  himself  an  happy 
man  :  and  so  long  as  thou  doest  well  unto  thyself, 
men  will  speak  good  of  thee. 

19  He  shall  follow  the  generation  of  his  fathers  : 
and  shall  never  see  light. 

20  Man  being  in  honour  hath  no  understanding  : 
but  is  compared  unto  the  beasts  that  perish. 

V.  20.  The  burden,  repeated  from  v.  12,  brings  out  explicitly  the 
condition  there  implied,  "  Man  being  in  honour,  and  having  no  un- 
derstanding,'''' &G.  The  phrase  is  the  characteristic  phrase  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Godlessness  is  viewed  (as  in  Ps.  xiv.  1)  as  want 
of  "wisdom"  or  "understanding" — ignorance,  wilful  ignorance,  of 
the  great  secret  of  life — and  so  looked  upon,  not  with  hatred,  but 
with  a  half -contemptuous  pity. 

vv.  16-20  accordingly  give  the  final  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Psalm,  "Be  just  and  fear  not."  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is 
hollow  as  well  as  transitory.  He  may  "count  himself  happy"  or 
(as  in  the  more  emphatic  original)  "  bless  his  soul "  in  life,  and  (as 
is  added  with  the  ironical  knowledge  of  human  nature,  character- 
istic of  this  Psalm)  men  will  speak  good  of  one  who  does  well  to 
himself  ("faring  sumptuously"  and  splendidly,  like  the  rich  man 
in  the  parable).  But  he  shall  go  down  to  his  fathers  in  the  darkness 
of.  Hades.  "  What  shall  it  profit,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ? " 
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Psalm  L.    Deus  deorum. 

This  magnificent  Psalm  is  the  first  ascribed  to  Asaph  (see  Introduction^ 
sect.  II.),  the  head  of  the  Gershomite  company  of  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  39), 
specially  described  as  "Asaph  the  seer"  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  30.  The  tone  is, 
indeed,  solemnly  prophetic,  enforcing  precisely  the  same  lesson  as  to  true 
spiritual  sacrifice  which  is  still  more  strikingly  taught  in  Is.  i.  1 1-20 ;  Amos 
V.  21-24 ;  Micah  vi.  6-8.  To  infer,  however,  from  this  that  the  Psalm  is  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  "  Asaph  the  seer,"  argues  a  strange  ignorance  of  the 
ever-recurring  temptations  of  a  time  of  strong  religious  observance.  Even 
Samuel  had  to  teach  that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,"  and  in  Ps.  xl. — 
probably  a  Psalm  of  David — the  same  truth  is  emphatically  urged.  The 
teaching  would  come  with  special  weight  from  one  whose  home  was  in  the 
Temple,  and  who  lived  of  the  sacrifice.  Grand  as  the  Psalm  is,  its  sequence 
of  idea  is  exceedingly  simple ;  and  in  style  it  is  less  terse  and  incisive  than  the 
Psalms  of  David. 

It  has  (a)  a  grand  exordium  in  vv.  1-6,  describing  the  manifestation  of 
God;  followed  {h)  by  His  warning  (in  vv.  7-15)  of  the  nullity  of  all  sacrifice, 
except  the  true  sacrifice  of  devotion ;  and  (c)  rebuke  to  flagrant  wickedness, 
cloked  under  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  law  {vv.  16-21) ;  the  whole 
ending  {d)  with  a  brief  emphatic  summary  of  God's  judgment  (in  vv.  22,  23). 


THE    Lord,   even    the    most    mighty  God,    hath 
spoken  :  and  called  the  world,  from  the  rising 
up  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going  down  thereof 

V.  1.  The  Lord,  even  the  most  mighty  God,  The  original  expression 
is  striking  and  nearly  unique  (found  only  in  Josh.  xxii.  22) — El^ 
Elohim,  Jehovah,  accumulating  the  names  of  God — El  denoting  the 
unity  of  God,  Elohim  the  majesty  of  Godhead  in  the  fulness  of  His 
attributes,  Jehovah  His  eternal  self-existent  being. 

2  Out    of   Sion    hath  God  appeared  :  in   perfect 
beauty. 

V.  2  should  be,  "  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  has 
showed."  The  "perfection  of  beauty"  is  (as  in  Lam.  ii.  15)  an 
epithet  of  Zion,  naturally  familiar  to  Asaph,  specially  appointed 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  5)  to  minister  in  Zion  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord. 

3  Our  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence  : 
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there  shall  go  before  him  a  consuming  fire,  and  a 
mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred  up  round  about 
him. 

V.  3.  The  images  are  clearly  suggested  by  the  vision  of  Sinai,  and 
the  manifestation  of  God  by  the  cloud  and  fire  in  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  xl.  34,  35;  Lev.  ix.  24).  So  in  Ps.  xviii.  7-15;  xcvii.  2-5. 
Yet  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  Psalmist  knew,  as  well  as  Elijah  him- 
self (1  Kings  xix.  11,  12),  that  "  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  whirlwind 
or  the  fire." 

4  He  shall  call  the  heaven  from  above  :  and  the 
earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people. 

5  Gather  my  saints  together  unto  me  :  those  that 
have  made  a  covenant  with  me  with  sacrifice. 

V.  5  is  the  summons  of  the  great  Judge.  His  angel-messengers  are 
to  gather  the  Israelites,  who  (like  the  church  of  the  New  Testament) 
are  "  saints  "  in  calling,  and  blessed  by  a  "  covenant  ratified  by  sacri- 
fice." It  is  evident  that  this  notice  of  the  true  function  of  sacrifice, 
as  sealing  the  Covenant  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  6-8),  is  emphatic,  just  be- 
cause of  the  succeeding  contrast  of  the  pretence  of  sacrifice  with  its 
reality  (comp.  li.  vv.  16,  17  with  19). 

6  And  the  heaven  shall  declare  his  righteousness  : 
for  God  is  Judge  himself. 

7  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak  :  I  myself 
will  testify  against  thee,  O  Israel ;  for  I  am  God, 
even  thy  God. 

V.  7.  For  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.  The  very  blessing  of  covenant 
with  God  constitutes  His  people's  special  responsibility.  They  cannot 
(see  Ezek.  xx.  32-38)  be  as  the  heathen  are ;  they  must  be  infinitely 
more  or  less. 

8  I  will  not  reprove  thee  because  of  thy  sacrifices, 
or  for  thy  burnt-offerings  :  because  they  were  not 
alway  before  me. 

V.  8.  This  verse  should  be  rendered — 

"  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices ; 
For  thy  burnt  offerings  are  continually  before  Me." 
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9  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thine  house  :  nor 
he-goat  out  of  thy  folds. 

10  For  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  are  mine  :  and 
so  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

Ill  know  all  the  fowls  upon  the  mountains  :  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  in  my  sight. 

12  If  I  be  hungry,  I  will  not  tell  thee  :  for  the 
whole  world  is  mine,  and  all  that  is  therein. 

13  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh  :  and 
drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

vv.  9-13.  The  superstition  rebuked  is  the  common  heathen  super- 
stition that  "God  is  worshipped  with  men's  hand,  as  though  He 
needed  something."  It  is  here  put  in  its  naked  grossness,  as  imagin- 
ing the  gods  actually  to  feed  on  the  sacrifices :  but  probablj  in  Israel 
it  was  found  in  some  more  covert  form,  as,  for  example,  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  sacrifices  were  acceptable  in  proportion  to  their  costliness 
and  their  multitude — such  as  may  have  lurked  even  under  the  mag- 
nificence of  Solomon's  offerings  at  the  consecration  of  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  viii.  63,  64).  It  recurs  always,  whenever  we  forget  that 
God  "  seeks  not  ours,  but  us." 

14  Offbr  unto  God  thanksgiving  :  and  pay  thy 
vows  unto  the  most  Highest. 

V.  14.  The  true  sacrifice  is  always  that  of  self-devotion ;  but  its 
phases  vary  with  the  occasion.  Here  it  is  the  devotion  of  thanks- 
giving, the  vow  of  homage  and  prayer;  in  Ps.  xl.  8-11  (as  here  in 
V.  23)  it  is  the  devotion  of  obedience  and  witness  for  God ;  in  Ps.  li. 
16,  17  of  the  self-surrender  of  the  penitent  heart.  All  must  be  har- 
monized in  the  true  and  living  sacrifice,  which  offers  soul  and  body  to 
God  (Rom.  xii.  1). 

15  And  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble  :  so 
will  I  hear  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me. 

16  But  unto  the  ungodly  said  God  :  Why  dost 
thou  preach  my  laws,  and  takest  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth  ; 
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17  Whereas  thou  hat  est  to  be  reformed  :  and  hast 
cast  my  words  behind  thee  ? 

18  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst  unto 
him  :  and  hast  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers. 

19  Thou  hast  let  thy  mouth  speak  wickedness  : 
and  with  thy  tongue  thou  hast  set  forth  deceit. 

20  Thou  satest,  and  spakest  against  thy  brother  : 
yea,  and  hast  slandered  thine  own  mother  s  son. 

vv.  16-20  turn  from  mere  formalism  to  a  grosser  evil,  which  may 
underlie  it — flagrant  wickedness,  cloked  under  boasting  of  the  Law 
and  the  Covenant,  such  as  that  so  often  rebuked  by  the  Prophets  and 
by  Our  Lord  himself  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees.  As 
usual  in  Holy  Scripture,  sins  against  man — theft,  adultery,  falsehood, 
slander,  malice — are  condemned  at  least  as  severely  as  sins  against 
God.  For  "he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? "  Throughout  it  is  not 
only  the  committing  sin,  but  the  encouragement  of  it  in  others, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  utterly  hardened  (comp.  Eom.  i.  32). 

21  These  things  hast  thou  done,  and  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  thou  thoughtest  wickedly,  that  I  am 
even  such  a  one  as  thyself  :  but  I  will  reprove  thee, 
and  set  before  thee  the  things  that  thou  hast  done. 

«;.  21.  The  ungodly  are  represented  as  "despising  the  riches  of 
God's  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  not  knowing  that 
the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance"  (Eom.  ii.  4).  The  mys- 
terious permission  of  evil  in  that  long-suffering  often  makes  even  His 
servants  cry  out,  "  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thyself,"  "  Lord,  how 
long  ? "  (Ps.  vi.  3 ;  xiii.  1,  2) ;  and  the  sinner  abuses  it  in  the  cry, 
"Tush,  how  should  God  perceive  it?"  "Thou,  God,  carest  not  for 
it "  (Ps.  X.  12, 14 ;  Ixxiii.  11).  The  one  key  to  it  is  the  truth  implied 
in  Rom.  ix.  22,  23,  that  without  it  good  cannot  be  perfected. 

22  O  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God  :  lest  I  pluck 
you  away,  and  there  be  none  to  deliver  you. 

23  Whoso    offereth    me    thanks    and    praise,    he 
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honoureth  me  :  and  to  him  that  ordereth  his  con- 
versation right  will  I  shew  the  salvation  of  God. 

vv.  22,  23  sum  up  the  judgment  of  God — destruction  to  the  god- 
less, acceptance  of  that  true  devotion  of  thanksgiving  and  obedience, 
which  shall  not  only  have,  but  know  that  it  has,  salvation. 


Psalm  LI.    Miserere  mei,  Deus. 

With  this  Psalm  begins  a  second  series  of  Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  closing 
the  Second  Book.  The  heading  calls  it  with  marked  particularity  "  A  Psalm 
of  David,  when  Nathan  the  prophet  came  unto  him,  after  he  had  gone  in  to 
Bathsheba "  (2  Sam.  xii.  1) ;  and  there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  setting 
aside  this  ancient  tradition,  which  makes  this  Psalm — the  deepest  and  most 
fervent  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  which  has  guided  for  centuries  the  ex- 
pression of  repentance — to  be  the  utterance  of  that  intense  sorrow  and  peni- 
tence of  David  after  his  great  sin,  so  pathetically  described  in  2  Sam.  xii. 
Every  word  seems  to  suit  his  case ;  and  the  notion  that  the  subtle  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  the  sense  of  the  nullity  of  sacrifiqe  could  not  belong  to  the 
time  and  character  of  David,  is  arbitrary  and  absurd.  The  only  real  difficulty 
hes  in  the  words  of  vv.  18,  19,  on  which  see  note.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to 
compare  it  with  Ps.  xxxii.,  the  simpler  utterance  of  a  later  period  in  his  re- 
pentance. The  promise  of  pardon  ("  The  Lord  hath  put  away  thy  sin ;  thou 
shalt  not  die "),  while  it  keeps  repentance  from  being  remorse,  deepens  the 
sense  of  utter  unworthiness  in  the  penitent — marked,  perhaps,  by  his  abstain- 
ing throughout  from  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  covenanted  God  of 
Israel,  from  whom  he  had  fallen. 

By  whomsoever  written,  the  Psalm  sets  forth  with  infinite  pathos  and  com- 
pleteness the  gradations  of  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  true  penitent; 
{a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  simple  cry  for  pardon  and  purification,  in  the  utter  humility 
of  conscious  sin  before  God ;  next,  {b)  in  vv.  5-8,  the  deeper  sense  of  a  contrast 
within,  of  the  power  of  inborn  sinfulness,  with  the  promise  and  hope  of  the 
higher  life ;  thence,  (c)  in  vv.  9-12,  in  natural  sequence,  the  prayer  for  renewal 
of  soul  in  the  gift  of  the  free  Spirit ;  lastly,  {d)  in  vv.  13-19,  the  vow  of  praise, 
and  witness  of  God's  goodness,  and  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  a  contrite  heart, 
through  which  alone  the  altar  of  God  can  be  approached  for  burnt  offering  and 
oblation  of  thankfulness. 

HAVE  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  after  thy  great 
goodness  :  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy 
mercies  do  away  mine  offences. 
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2  Wash  me  throughly  from  my  wickedness  :  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 

vv.  1,  2.  The  prayer,  trusting  only  in  the  "multitude  of  God's 
mercies,"  is  twofold — for  the  pardon  which  "does  away"  ("blots 
out ")  the  guilt  of  transgressions  (comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  32 ;  Is.  xliv.  22 ; 
Col.  ii.  13,  14),  and  the  renewal,  which  washes  and  cleanses  the  soul 
from  the  pollution  of  sin  (comp.  Is.  i.  16 ;  Jer.  iv.  14 ;  Heb.  ix. 
13,  14;  Rev.  i.  5;  vii.  14).  The  two  gifts,  though  distinct,  are 
inseparable  parts  of  the  Divine  forgiveness. 

3  For  I  acknowledge  my  faults  :  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me. 

4  Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this 
evil  in  thy  sight  :  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  in 
thy  saying,  and  clear  when  thou  art  judged. 

V.  4.  Against  thee  onhj,  &c.  It  argues  strange  ignorance  of  true 
repentance  to  raise  difficulty  because  David's  crime  was  gross  against  ■ 
man.  In  the  view  of  evil,  as  sin— sin  against  God's  righteousness 
and  love — all  other  thoughts  must  be  absorbed,  as  the  finite,  however 
great,  in  the  infinite.  In  the  deepest  spiritual  experience  "  we  are 
conscious  of  but  two  existences — God  and  our  own  soul." 

That  thou  mightest,  &c.  (comp.  St.  Paul's  use  of  this  verse  in' 
Eom.  iii.  4).  It  is  not  the  commission  of  sin,  but  the  conviction  of 
sin,  which  makes  clear  the  righteousness  of  God  when  He  judges  (not 
"when  He  is  judged,"  as  in  our  version).  It  is  only  when  sin  is 
known  and  felt  as  sinful  that  it  brings  out  by  contrast  the  righteous- 
ness of  God. 

5  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness  :  and  in  sin 
hath  my  mother  conceived  me. 

6  But  lo,  thou  requirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts : 
and  shalt  make  me  to  understand  wisdom  secretly. 

7  Thou  shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be 
clean  :  thou  shalt  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow. 

V.  7.  Purge  me  with  hyssop.  The  allusion  is  clearly  to  such  ordi- 
nances as  Ex.  xxiv.  5-8;  Lev.  xiv.  4-7;  Num.  xix.  6,  18  (on  which 
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see  the  comment  in  Heb.  ix.  18-23).   David  sees  in  them  the  symbols, 
not  the  substitutes,  of  true  purification  of  heart  (comp.  Is.  i.  18). 

8  Thou  shalt  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  gladness  : 
that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice. 

V.  8.  The  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  &c.  The  bones,  as  usual 
(see  Ps.  vi.  2,  &c.),  are  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  pain,  racking  and 
crushing  both  body  and  soul.  The  Psalmist  feels,  not  only  the  relief, 
but  the  actual  joy,  of  accepted  penitence. 

vv.  5-8.  It  is  profoundly  true  to  nature,  that  the  penitent  con- 
sciousness of  actual  sin  should  produce  on  the  one  hand  the  painful 
sense  of  an  inborn  sinfulness,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  the  certainty  of 
a  higher  humanity,  delighting  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inner  man 
(see  Rom.  vii.  14-25).  Out  of  this  necessarily  arises  the  confidence 
that,  in  some  way,  God  will  purge  sin,  and  by  the  very  purification 
kindle  joy  and  gladness.  What  that  way  is  David  might  guess,  but 
we  know. 

9  Turn  thy  face  from  my  sins  :  and  put  out  all  mj 
misdeeds. 

10  Make  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God  :  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me. 

11  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence  :  and  take 
not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me. 

12  O  give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  help  again  :  and 
stablish  me  with  thy  free  Spirit. 

vv.  9-12  describe  the  renewal,  there  hopefully  prayed  for,  with 
singular  vividness,  in  phrases  rising  to  a  glorious  climax — from 
"cleanness  of  heart"  to  "rightness"  (properly  "constancy")  of 
the  renewed  soul ;  then  to  consciousness  of  a  Divine  "  spirit  of 
holiness  "  still  within  us,  and  through  it  a  royal  "  freedom  of  spirit " 
("the  princely  heart  of  innocence"),  defying  the  bondage  both  of 
sin  and  of  fear  (comp.  the  contrast  of  Rom.  vii.  21-24  with  viii. 
1,  2,  14-17,  33-39). 

13  Then  shall  I  teach  thy  ways  unto  the  wicked  : 
and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee. 

14  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  0  God,  thou 
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that  art  the  God  of  my  health  :  and  my  tongue  shall 
sing  of  thy  righteousness. 

15  Thou  shalt  open  my  lips,  0  Lord  :  and  my 
mouth  shall  shew  thy  praise. 

16  For  thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it  thee  :  but  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offerings. 

17  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit  :  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  shalt  thou  not 
despise. 

vv.  13-17  contain  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord  ?  "  The  first  offering  is  the  proclaiming  in  his  own 
example  God's  mercy  to  sinners.  As  David's  sin  "  made  the  enemies 
of  God  to  blaspheme,"  his  penitence  and  pardon  are  the  comfort  of 
the  penitent  (comp.  St.  Paul's  frequent  use  of  his  own  example, 
1  Cor.  XV.  8-11;  Eph.  iii.  7-9;  1  Tim.  i.  13-16).  The  next  is 
•  praise  and  thanksgiving,  not  only  of  God's  goodness,  but  of  His 
righteousness,  in  which  "He  \%  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  sins." 
Lastly,  the  absolute  self -surrender  of  the  "broken  and  contrite 
heart,"  which  (unlike  man)  God  "will  not  despise."  Such  self- 
devotion  St.  Paul,  in  the  great  epistle  which  teaches  of  man's  sin 
and  God's  forgiveness,  urges  "  by  the  mercies  of  God  "  (Rom.  xii.  1). 

18  O  be  favourable  and  gracious  unto  Sion  :  build 
thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

]  9  Then  shalt  thou  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of 
righteousness,  with  the  burnt-offerings  and  obla- 
tions :  then  shall  they  offer  young  bullocks  upon 
thine  altar. 

vv.  18,  19.  These  verses  have  been  thought  to  be  a  hturgical 
addition  of  later  date,  and  the  phrase  "  build  thou  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,"  has  been  taken  as  indicating  the  era  of  the  Captivity. 
But  the  Psalm  could  hardly  have  ended  with  v.  17  ;  the  prayer 
for  Sion  and  the  building  up  of  Jerusalem  might  at  least  suit  well 
with  the  time  of  David,  when  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City  were  rising, 
and  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  Temple  accords  better  with  this 
than  with  a  later  date ;  and  we  note  in  2  Sam.  xii.  20  that,  after  his 
fasting  and  weeping  before  God,  David  came  into  the  house  of  the 
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Lord  and  worshipped,  of  course,  with  "  sacrifice  and  oblation."  If 
the  main  part  of  the  Psalm  expresses  the  spiritual  experience  of  his 
penitence,  may  not  this  conclusion  belong  to  his  renewal  of  outward 
worship,  and  be  that  which  fitted  the  Psalm  hereafter  for  use  in  the 
Temple  ? 

Psalm  LII.     Quid  ghriaris  ? 

This  Psalm — a  Maschil  of  David — is  in  the  inscription  referred  to  the  time 
"  when  Doeg  the  Edomite  came  and  told  Saul,  and  said  unto  him,  David  is 
come  to  the  house  of  Ahimelech"  (see  1  Sam.  xxii.  9-23).  It  is  thus  made 
the  utterance  of  David  on  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  Abiathar,  and  his  narra- 
tion of  the  cruel  massacre  at  Nob  through  the  report  of  Doeg.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  reject  this  tradition,  or  to  doubt  that  the  Psalm  is  aimed  at  Doeg 
himself.  From  the  history  we  may  well  suppose  that  his  report  was  malignant, 
for  he  suppressed  all  that  might  exculpate  Ahimelech ;  certainly  he  was  a  man 
of  blood,  for  he  executed  the  cruel  decree,  from  which  Saul's  own  soldiers 
shrank.     The  Psalm  has  all  the  characteristics  of  David's  early  Psalms. 

It  is  broken  by  the  Selah  into  three  divisions :  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  the  indignant 
description  of  the  treacherous  foe;  {h)  in  v.  6,  the  denunciation  of  God's  wrath 
upon  him ;  (c)  in  vv.  7-1 0,  the  exultation  of  the  righteous  over  his  fall,  and 
their  sure  confidence  in  God. 

WHY  boastest  thou   thyself,  thou  tyrant  :  that 
thou  canst  do  mischief; 

V.  1.  2''hou  tyrant — properly,  "  0  mighty  one."  Doeg's  headship 
over  the  royal  herds  implied  power;  his  slaughter  at  Nob  clearly 
indicates  a  great  following,  probably  of  his  Edomite  countrymen. 

2  Whereas  the  goodness  of  God  :  endureth  yet 
daily  ? 

3  Thy  tongue  imagineth  wickedness  :  and  with  lies 
thou  cuttest  like  a  sharp  razor. 

vv.  2,  3.  This  description  of  mingled  delight  in  cruelty  and 
treacherous  slander  is  frequent,  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the 
Prophets — perhaps  especially  typical  of  Oriental  character  of  the 
worst  sort.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  stress 
is  laid  on  the  "wisdom"  and  "understanding"  of  the  Edomites 
as  well  as  on  their  warlike  fierceness  {vv.  8,  10). 

4  Thou    hast    loved    unrighteousness   more   than 
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goodness  :  and  to  talk  of  lies  more  than  righteous- 
ness. 

5  Thou  hast  loved  to  speak  all  words  that  may  do 
hurt  :  O  thou  false  tongue. 

6  Therefore  shall  God  destroy  thee  for  ever  :  he 
shall  take  thee,  and  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling, 
and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 

V.  6.  Out  of  thy  dwelling — properly,  "out  of  the  tent."  This  may 
be  the  tent  vjhich  the  master  of  the  herds  would  naturally  occupy ; 
but  the  contrast  of  v.  9  rather  suggests  "the  Tabernacle,"  which 
Doeg  had  so  recently  visited  and  outraged.  The  wicked  is  uprooted 
from  the  Tabernacle'  of  God ;  the  righteous  is  like  a  green  olive-tree 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

7  The  righteous  also  shall  see  this,  and  fear  :  and 
shall  laugh  him  to  scorn  ; 

8  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  took  not  God  for  his 
strength  :  but  trusted  unto  the  multitude  of  his 
riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  wickedness. 

9  As  for  me,  I  am  like  a  green  olive-tree  in  the 
house  of  God  :  my  trust  is  in  the  tender  mercy  of 
God  for  ever  and  ever. 

V.  9.  The  description  of  the  "  green  olive-tree  "  may  simply  be  a 
general  metaphor,  like  that  of  Ps.  i.  3,  4.  But  it  has  been  noted  that 
Hob  was  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  the 
figure  of  this  verse,  as  of  v.  6,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  actual 
growth  of  trees  round  the  Tabernacle  itself. 

10  I  will  always  give  thanks  unto  thee  for  that 
thou  hast  done  :  and  I  will  hope  in  thy  Name,  for 
thy  saints  like  it  well. 

^^.  10  should  probably  be  rendered,  "  I  will  wait  upon  Thy  Name  — 
for  it  is  good — before  Thy  saints."  The  description  exactly  suits  the 
attitude  of  mingled  confidence  and  expectation  belonging  to  David's 
condition  at  that  time  ;  and  it  falls  in  with  that  delight  in  fellowship 
before  God,  which  is  so  constantly  expressed  in  his  Psalms. 
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Psalm  LIII.    Dixit  insipiens. 

This  Psalm — called  a  Maschil  of  David — is  obviously  an  adaptation  of 
Ps.  xiv.,  belonging  to  a  later  time.  The  differences  are  (1)  the  substitution 
throughout  of  the  name  Elohim  for  Jehovah ;  (2)  the  remarkable  alteration  of 
V.  6,  as  compared  with  xiv.  9,  10.  In  the  earlier  Psalm  we  have,  "  There  were 
they  brought  in  great  fear  ;  for  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.  As 
for  you,  ye  have  made  a  mock  at  the  counsel  of  the  poor,  because  he  putteth 
his  trust  in  the  Lord  " — a  description  at  once  of  momentary  fear  and  reaction 
of  hardened  mockery  in  the  wicked.  Here  there  is  a  picture  of  signal  over- 
throw of  some  open  enemy  of  Israel.  "  They  were  afraid  where  no  fear  was  ; 
for  God  hath  broken  the  bones  of  him  who  besieged  thee  ;  thou  hast  put  them 
to  confusion,  because  God  hath  despised  them." 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  concluding  verse  suits  this  Psalm  far  better 
than  Ps.  xiv.  Perhaps  it  may  belong  only  to  this,  and  may  have  been  wrongly 
appended  by  the  copyists  to  the  original  Psalm. 

This  Psalm  (like  Ixxxviii.)  is  to  be  sung  "<?w  Mahalath,^''  which  seems  to 
mean  "  to  a  sombre,  mournful  strain." 

THE  foolish  body  hath  said  in  his  heart  :  There  is 
no  God. 

2  Corrupt  are  they,  and  become  abominable  in 
their  wickedness  :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

3  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men  :  to  see  if  there  were  any,  that  would  under- 
stand, and  seek  after  God. 

4  But  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are 
altogether  become  abominable  :  there  is  also  none 
that  doeth  good,  no  not  one. 

5  Are  not  they  without  understanding  that  work 
wickedness  :  eating  up  my  people  as  if  they  would 
eat  bread  ?  they  have  not  called  upon  God. 

6  They  were  afraid  where  no  fear  was  :  for  God 
hath  broken  the  bones  of  him  that  besieged  thee  ; 
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thou  hast  put  them  to  confusion,  because  God  hath 
despised  them. 

7  Oh,  that  the  salvation  were  given  unto  Israel  out 
of  Sion  :  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  his  people 
out  of  captivity ! 

8  Then  should  Jacob  rejoice  :  and  Israel  should  be 
right  glad. 

Psalm  LIV.    Deus,  in  nomine. 

This  Psalm  is  (like  Ps.  lii.)  referred  by  the  inscription  to  a  particular  time 
in  the  days  of  David's  early  persecution  by  Saul,  "  when  the  Ziphites  came  and 
said  to  Saul, '  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us  ? ' "  (see  1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  20). 
This  was  a  time  of  great  distress,  coming  just  after  the  ungrateful  treachery  of 
the  men  of  Keilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-13)  ;  and  David  was  saved  only  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Philistines,  which  forced  Saul  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  The 
Psalm  suits  well  the  occasion  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tradition  should 
not  be  accepted  as  correct. 

The  Psalm  is  divided  by  the  Selah  into  two  parts :  {a)  in  vv.  1-3,  a  cry 
to  God  in  helplessness  ;  (&)  in  vv.  4-7,  a  thankful  conviction  that  the  cry  is 
heard. 

SAVE  me,  0  God,  for  thy  Name's  sake  :  and  avenge 
me  in  thy  strength. 

V.  1.  For  thy  Name's  sake — properly  (as  in  A.Y.),  "by  thy  Name." 
The  Name  of  God  is  His  manifestation  of  Himself ;  which  is  (see 
Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  6)  emphatically  a  manifestation  of  His  mercy,  as  "  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious  "  (see  vv.  6,  7).  Hence  the  prayer 
is,  "  Save  me  by  Thy  mercy  ;  avenge  me  by  Thy  strength." 

2  Hear  my  prayer,  O  God  :  and  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  my  mouth. 

3  For  strangers  are  risen  up  against  me  :  and 
tyrants,  which  have  not  God  before  their  eyes,  seek 
after  my  soul. 

V.  3.  Strangers — evidently  the  Ziphites,  belonging  indeed  to 
Judah,  but  worse  than  aliens  in  their  dealings  with  David.  The 
tyrants  (or  "mighty  men"),  which  have  not  God  before  their  eyes, 
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are  probably  the  warriors  of  Saul,  and  Saul  himself,  from  whom 
the  Lord  was  departed,  and  who,  knowing  God's  promise  to  David 
(see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  20  ;  xxvi.  25),  sought  to  falsify  it  by  his  death. 

4  Behold,  God  is  my  helper  :  the  Lord  is  with  them 
that  uphold  my  soul. 

5  He  shall  reward  evil  unto  mine  enemies  :  destroy 
thou  them  in  thy  truth. 

V.  5.  In  thy  truth — that  is,  "  in  fulfilment  of  Thy  promise  to  me." 

6  An  offering  of  a  free  heart  will  I  give  thee,  and 
praise  thy  Name,  O  Lord  :  because  it  is  so  comfort- 
able. 

V.  6.  An  offering,  &c. — properly,  "with  a  free  heart  will  I  sacrifice 
unto  Thee."  The  reference  is  clearly  to  some  actual  sacrifice — offered 
probably  by  Abiathar — as  a  thank-offering,  which  perhaps  David  had 
(see  Ps.  Ixvi.  12)  "promised  with  his  lips  and  spoken  with  his 
mouth,  when  he  was  in  trouble." 

Because  it  is,  &c. — properly,  "  because  it  is  good " — good  in  all 
senses,  but  especially  in  the  goodness  of  the  deliverance  described  in 
the  next  verse. 

7  For  he  hath  delivered  me  out  of  all  my  trouble  : 
and  mine  eye  hath  seen  his  desire  upon  mine  enemies. 

vv.  6,  7.  These  verses  probably  mark  David's  thankful  reception 
of  the  news  of  his  deliverance  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  Saul.  In 
this  he  recognises  an  answer  to  his  prayer,  and  an  earnest  of  the 
future  triumph,  which  in  v.  7  he  anticipates  as  already  granted. 

Psalm  LV.    Exaudi,  Deus. 

This  singularly  touching  Psalm,  of  which  the  earlier  part  has  been  so  vividly 
embodied  in  the  music  of  Mendelssohn — another  Maschil  of  David — indicates 
by  its  marked  difference  of  tone  that  it  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  period  of 
his  experience.  The  whole  circumstances  and  colouring  of  the  Psalm,  and 
especially  the  manifest  likeness  to  Ps.  xli.,  irresistibly  suggest  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel.  The 
tone  is  one  of  infinite  disquietude  and  sadness ;  the  painful  sense  of  the 
ingratitude  and  treachery  of  his  own  familiar  friend  pours  itself  out,  now  in 
sorrow,  now  in  indignant  bitterness ;  yet  underlying  all  is  a  confidence  in 
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God's  protecting  and  avenging  hand.  What  could  suit  better  the  hour  of 
David's  flight  and  sojourn  in  the  wilderness?  The  difficulties  which  have 
induced  some  critics  to  set  aside  the  ascription,  and  refer  the  Psalm  to  a  later 
writer  (Jeremiah  or  some  other  of  his  age),  are  insignificant  or  unreal. 

The  Psalm  opens  («),  in  vv.  1-8,  with  the  sad  utterance  of  one  overwhelmed 
with  disquiet,  and  longing  in  vain  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ;  {h)  next 
follows,  in  vv.  9-16,  the  description  of  the  enmity  and  guile  which  fill  the  holy 
city,  and  the  special  treachery  of  one  who  had  seemed  to  be  as  the  Psalmist's 
own  soul ;  (c)  lastly,  in  vv.  17-25,  we  have  the  conclusion  of  faith,  broken  in 
upon  by  a  recurrence  of  the  bitter  memory  of  treachery,  but  ending  finally  in 
the  conviction  that  God's  hand  must  be  against  the  bloodthirsty  and  deceitful 
man,  and  that  under  it  we  may  rest. 

HEAR  my  prayer,  O  God  :  and  hide  not  thyself 
from  my  petition. 

2  Take  heed  unto  me,  and  hear  me  :  how  I  mourn 
in  my  prayer,  and  am  vexed. 

V.  2.  Hoiv  I  mourn,  &c. — properly,  "  how  I  toss  to  and  fro  in  my 
pain,  and  cannot  but  groan  aloud." 

3  The  enemy  crieth  so,  and  the  ungodly  cometh  on 
so  fast  :  for  they  are  minded  to  do  me  some  mischief; 
so  maliciously  are  they  set  against  me. 

V.  3  should  be  rendered — 

"  Because  of  the  cry  of  the  enemy, 
Because  of  the  oppression  of  the  wicked. 
For  they  cast  iniquity  upon  me ; 
In  their  wrath  they  press  me  hard." 
The  phrase  "cast  iniquity  upon  me,"  seems  to  refer  to  taunts  like 
those  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8),  that  David's  iniquities  were  falling 
upon  his  own  head.     The  rest  of  the  imagery  is  of  the  pursuit  which 
he  fears  or  fancies  from  his  triumphant  enemies. 

4  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me  :  and  the  fear 
of  death  is  fallen  upon  me. 

5  Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me  : 
and  an  horrible  dread  hath  overwhelmed  me. 

V.  5.  Horrible  dread — properly  (as  in  Job  xxi.  6),  the  "horror" 
of  death.  "  Disquiet "  passes  into  "  fear  and  trembling  ; "  "  fear  of 
death"  into  the  "horror"  of  its  near  approach. 
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6  And  I  said,  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  :  for 
then  would  I  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

7  Lo,  then  would  I  get  me  away  far  off  :  and 
remain  in  the  wilderness. 

8  I  would  make  haste  to  escape  :  because  of  the 
stormy  wind  and  tempest. 

vv.  6-8.  This  exquisite  image  is  obviously  suggested  by  the  occa- 
sion. Fleeing  in  haste  and  difficulty  through  the  wilderness,  the 
Psalmist  watches  some  wild  dove  winging  its  way  easily  and  safely  to 
a  height,  where  it  can  shelter  itself  from  the  storm  and  from  the 
birds  of  prey  ;  and  longs  for  the  wings  which  might  carry  him  in  an 
instant  far  away  from  the  tempest  of  wrath  and  trouble.  "  To  be  at 
rest "  is  the  very  climax  of  the  longing  of  the  old  king,  weary  of  life 
and  of  its  disappointments. 

9  Destroy  their  tongues,  O  Lord,  and  divide  them  : 
for  I  have  spied  unrighteousness  and  strife  in  the  city. 

10  Day  and  night  they  go  about  within  the  walls 
thereof  :  mischief  also  and  sorrow  are  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

11  Wickedness  is  therein  :  deceit  and  guile  go  not 
out  of  their  streets. 

In  vv.  9-11  there  comes  a  sudden  change  of  tone.  Yerse  9  (like 
V.  16)  is  a  flash  of  fierce  righteous  indignation  out  of  this  cloud  of 
sadness.  Then,  by  a  singularly  striking  figure  the  Psalmist  looks 
back  in  thought  on  the  city  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  sees  it 
peopled  with  dreadful  forms.  Violence  and  Strife  walk  its  streets 
and  man  its  walls;  Evil,  Sorrow,  and  Wickedness  establish  them- 
selves in  the  central  stronghold  ;  Deceit  and  Guile  quit  not  the 
market  place  (the  "  street "),  where  Justice  should  have  sat. 

1 2  For  it  is  not  an  open  enemy,  that  hath  done  me 
this  dishonour  :  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it. 

13  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary,  that  did  magnify 
himself  against  me  :  for  then  peradventure  I  would 
have  hid  myself  from  him. 
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14  But  it  was  even  thou,  my  companion  :  my 
guide,  and  mine  own  familiar  friend. 

15  We  took  sweet  counsel  together  :  and  walked 
in  the  house  of  God  as  friends. 

vv.  12-15.  In  this  section  we  have  another  rapid  change  to  the 
infinite  sadness  of  a  heart  wounded  by  special  treachery — the  one 
thing  which  it  could  not  bear,  and  from  which  it  could  not  flee. 
There  is  a  plaintive  tenderness  in  the  address  to  one  who  had  been 
his  equal  ("companion"),  his  guide  in  counsel,  and  his  familiar 
friend ;  and  a  still  deeper  pathos  in  the  remembrance  of  the  com- 
panionship, as  sealed  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Every  word  suits 
well  the  condition  of  Ahithophel.  Naturally  out  of  this  bursts  forth — 
since  "  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love.  Doth  work  like  madness  in  the 
brain  " — a  yet  bitterer  vehemence  of  indignation,  praying  that  death 
may  fall  on  the  foes,  and  the  unseen  world  ("  hell  ")  swallow  them  up 
in  darkness.  Like  v.  9,  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament, 
not  of  the  New.  Ahithophel  was  (see  note  on  Ps.  xli.  9)  the  type  of 
Judas,  but  how  different  the  tone — stern,  yet  sad  and  gentle — of  the 
true  Son  of  David ! 

16  Let  death  come  hastily  upon  them,  and  let 
them  go  down  quick  into  hell  :  for  wickedness  is  in 
their  dwellings,  and  among  them. 

17  As  for  me,  I  will  call  upon  God  :  and  the  Lord 
shall  save  me. 

V.  17.  In  this  turning  to  God,  in  which  the  fierce  wrath  oi  v.  16  is 
calmed  in  a  moment,  it  is  characteristic  that  the  name  Jehovah  is 
first  used.  (The  word  "  Lord  "  in  v.  9  is  not  "  Jehovah.")  Earnest- 
ness of  repeated  prayer  goes,  as  usual,  with  confidence  in  His  hearing 
and  deliverance. 

18  In  the  evening,  and  morning,  and  at  noon-day 
will  I  pray,  and  that  instantly  :  and  he  shall  hear 
my  voice. 

19  It  is  he  that  hath  delivered  my  soul  in  peace 
from  the  battle  that  was  against  me  :  for  there  were 
many  with  me. 
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V.  19.  With  me.  Probably  the  sense  is,  "fighting  with  me,"  and 
therefore  "  against  me."  The  idea  that  this  is  the  declaration  of  the 
solitary  servant  of  God,  that  "  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than 
they  that  be  with  them"  (2  Kings  vi.  16) — beautiful  in  itself — is 
alien  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Psalm. 

20  Yea,  even  God,  that  enduretli  for  ever,  shall 
hear  me,  and  bring  them  down  :  for  they  will  not 
turn,  nor  fear  God. 

V.  20.  This  difficult  verse  is  perhaps  best  rendered — 
"  God  shall  hear  and  answer  them — 

He  sits  enthroned  of  old  (Selah) — 

Who  have  no  changes  (of  fortune), 

Who  fear  not  God." 
There  is  something  striking  in  this  interposition  of  the  praise  of  the 
Eternal,  emphasized  by  the  musical  interlude,  in  the  midst  of  the 
declaration  that  He  will  in  His  own  good  time  answer  the  vaunts 
of  those  who  in  the  flush  of  unbroken  prosperity  fear  not  God.  He 
is  above  change ;  they  only  fancy  themselves  so. 

21  He  laid  his  hands  upon  such  as  be  at  peace  with 
him  :  and  he  brake  his  covenant. 

22  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  softer  than  butter, 
having  war  in  his  heart  :  his  words  were  smoother 
than  oil,  and  yet  be  they  very  swords. 

vv.  21,  22  are  pathetically  true  to  nature  in  the  recurrence  to  the 
one  treason  so  deeply  felt,  now  in  a  tone  of  indignation  rather  than 
sadness.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  breaking  of  a  covenant  of  peace, 
and  on  the  smoothness  of  plausible  words,  which  yet  are  as  daggers 
of  assassination.  Both  again  apply  to  Ahithophel  above  all  others, 
especially  if,  as  grandfather  of  Bathsheba,  he  had  condoned,  or  even 
gloried  in,  the  wrong  which  raised  her  to  the  throne. 

23  O  cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
nourish  thee  :  and  shall  not  suffer  the  righteous  to 
fall  for  ever. 

24  And  as  for  them  :  thou,  O  God,  shalt  bring 
them  into  the  pit  of  destruction. 
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25  The  blood-thirsty  and  deceitful  men  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  days  :  nevertheless,  my  trust  shall 
be  in  thee,  O  Lord. 

vv.  23-25  are  the  calm  yet  pathetic  ending  of  the  many  changes  of 
thought  alternating  in  this  Psalm.  The  burden  is  still  felt,  but  "  cast 
on  the  Lord,  who  will  sustain  "  ("  nourish  ")  his  servant.  The  righte- 
ous may  "  fall,"  but  "  not  for  ever."  The  "  bloodthirsty  and  deceitful 
men,"  triumphant  now  (comp.  Ps.  v.  6),  will  be  cut  off;  "taking  the 
sword,  they  shall  perish  with  the  sword  "  (comp.  Prov.  x.  27 ;  Eccl. 
vii.  17).  Singularly  were  the  words  fulfilled  of  Ahithophel.  The 
one  final  refuge  is,  "  But  I  will  trust  in  Thee." 

Psalm  LVI.    Miserere  mei,  Deus. 

This  Psalm — a  Michtam  of  David — is  referred  by  the  inscription  to  the  time 
"  when  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath."  In  this  reference  to  an  assault  upon 
him,  not  recorded  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15  (though  clearly  alluded  to  in  v.  2  and 
xxii.  1),  there  is  an  indication  of  genuineness.  The  visit  was  David's  first  visit 
to  Gath  when  he  was  a  solitary  fugitive — perhaps  suspected  to  be  a  spy — and 
was  in  the  imminent  danger,  from  which  he  only  escaped  by  feigning  madness. 
Ps.  xxxiv.  (on  his  escape)  is  therefore  a  sequel  to  this  Psalm. 

It  is  to  be  sung  on  Jonath-elem-rechoJcim  ("the  silent  dove  of  the  distant 
land  ") — probably  the  name  of  the  tune  to  which  it  is  set. 

The  recurrence  of  the  burden  in  vv.  4,  1 1  breaks  the  Psalm  into  two  parts ; 
(a)  in  vv.  1-4,  a  brief  description  of  his  danger  and  prayer  for  deliverance ; 
and  (J),  in  vv.  5-11,  a  more  emphatic  picture  of  the  watchful  enmity  of  the 
foes,  and  an  expression  of  unshaken  confidence  in  God's  love.  To  these 
succeeds,  (c)  in  vv.  12,  13,  the  offering  of  vow  and  thanksgiving  over  an 
assured  deliverance. 

BE    merciful    unto    me,  O    God,   for   man    goeth 
about  to  devour  me  :  he  is  daily  fighting,  and 
troubling  me. 

V.  1.  Daily  (here  and  in  v.  2)  is  "all  day  long." 

2  Mine  enemies  are  daily  in  hand  to  swallow  me 
up  :  for  they  be  many  that  fight  against  me,  O  thou 
most  Highest. 
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V.  2.  0  Thou  most  Highest.  This  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is 
found  in  the  ancient  versions ;  but  the  probable  meaning  is  "  from 
on  high  " — connected  with  the  previous  words,  and  signifying  "  in 
their  pride  "  or  "  disdain." 

3  Nevertheless,  though  I  am  sometime  afraid  :  yet 
put  I  my  trust  in  thee. 

V.  3.  Sometime  afraid.  This  version  softens  the  intentional  paradox 
of  the  original.  It  is,  "  "What  time  I  fear,  I  put  my  trust  in  Thee, 
and  fear  not."  "  The  flesh  is  weak,"  in  this  he  fears ;  but  there  is 
"a  strength  made  perfect  in  weakness,"  and  in  this  he  fears  not. 
The  very  fear  of  conscious  helplessness  throws  him  on  the  true  help. 
Hence,  "  when  he  is  weak,  then  he  is  strong." 

4  I  will  praise  God,  because  of  his  word  :  I  have 
put  my  trust  in  God,  and  will  not  fear  what  flesh 
can  do  unto  me. 

5  They  daily  mistake  my  words  :  all  that  they 
imagine  is  to  do  me  evil. 

6  They  hold  all  together,  and  keep  themselves 
close  :  and  mark  my  steps,  when  they  lay  wait  for 
my  soul. 

vv.  5,  6.  In  V.  2  the  "  enemies  "  are  literally  "  watchers."  Here 
this  idea  is  fully  worked  out.  It  is  notable  that  his  Philistine 
enemies  had  to  use  guile,  to  "  wrest  his  words,"  to  "  watch  his  steps," 
to  "  lay  wait  for  his  life."  Perhaps,  now  as  afterwards,  Achish  was 
inclined  to  trust  and  favour  him,  and  therefore  such  guile  was  needed. 

7  Shall  they  escape  for  their  wickedness  :  thou, 
0  God,  in  thy  displeasure  shalt  cast  them  down. 

V.  7.  Thou^  0  God,  &c.  It  should  be,  "  In  Thine  anger  cast  down 
the  peoples,"  that  is,  "'the  Gentiles" — an  indirect  allusion  to  the 
heathen  character  of  the  enemies,  which  is  another  indication  of  the 
correctness  of  the  historical  reference  given  to  this  Psalm. 

8  Thou  tellest  my  flittings  ;  put  my  tears  into  thy 
bottle  :  are  not  these  things  noted  in  thy  book  ? 

V.  8.  Put  my  tears  into  Thy  bottle — that  is,  by  a  striking  metaphor, 
treasure  up  my  tears,  like  choice  wine  or  water  for  the  desert. 
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LacrymcB  p(Bnitentium  vinum  angelorum  (St.  Bernard,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Kay  on  this  passage).  Every  wandering,  every  tear,  is  noted  as 
precious  in  his  book. 

9  Whensoever  I  call  upon  thee,  then  shall  mine 
enemies  be  put  to  flight  :  this  I  know  ;  for  God  is  on 
my  side. 

10  In  God's  word  will  I  rejoice  :  in  the  Lord's  word 
will  I  comfort  me. 

V.  10  is  more  forcible  in  the  original — 

"  In  God  will  I  praise  His  word ; 
In  Jehovah  will  I  praise  His  word." 
The  emphatic  repetition  with  the  name  Jehovah  marks  an  appeal  to 
the  special  Covenant  added  to  the  natural  trust  in  God.     The  use  of 
the  phrase  "  in  God "  implies  a  communion  in  soul  with  Him,  on 
which  the  trust  is  built. 

11  Yea,  in  God  have  I  put  my  trust  :  I  will  not  be 
afraid  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 

z;.  11.  The  opposition  of  God's  love  to  man's  enmity  runs  through 
the  Psalm  {vv.  1,  4,  11),  as  though  by  reiteration  the  Psalmist  would 
impress  it  upon  his  own  soul.  Man  is  little,  but  near ;  God's  great- 
ness seems  far  off,  and  it  needs  an  effort  to  bring  it  home,  not  only 
to  the  mind,  but  to  the  heart. 

12  Unto  thee,  O  God,  will  I  pay  my  vows  :  unto 
thee  will  I  give  thanks. 

13  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
and  my  feet  from  falling  :  that  I  may  walk  before 
God  in  the  light  of  the  living. 

V.  13.  The  deliverance  is  anticipated  with  a  flash  of  the  joy  which 
beams  through  Ps.  xxxiv.,  uttered  on  its  accomplishment  (comp. 
Ps.  cxvi.  8). 

The  light  of  the  living.  It  should  be  "the  Light  of  Life" 
(comp.  John  viii.  12) — the  light  which  is  not  only  the  guide  but 
the  necessary  condition  of  life,  coming  from  Him  who  is  the  Life 
itself. 
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Psalm  LVII.    Miserere  mei,  Deus. 

The  heading  describes  this  Psalm  as  a  "  Psalm  of  David,  when  he  fled  from 
Saul  in  the  cave" — evidently  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1),  or  the 
cave  of  Engedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-3).  The  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
Psalm  belonging  to  the  sojourn  in  Gath,  immediately  before  the  flight  to 
Adullam,  suggests  the  former.  The  whole  character  of  the  Psalm — the  fresh- 
ness and  vigour  of  style,  the  buoyancy  of  tone,  and  the  vivid  abruptness  of 
transition  from  one  point  to  another — accord  well  with  the  occasion  and  with 
the  general  tenour  of  David's  early  Psalms.  It  is  a  Psalm  of  almost  exuberant 
confidence  in  God  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  danger,  applied  accordingly  as  a 
Psalm  of  Easter  Day  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  Kighteous  One  over  the 
powers  of  Hell  and  Death, 

The  burden,  "Set  up  thyself,"  &c.,  divides  the  Psalm  into  two  equal  parts — 
the  first  (fl),  in  vv.  1-6,  a  cry  of  confident  faith  against  the  devouring  enmity 
of  man  ;  next  (b),  in  vv,  7-12,  a  burst  of  thanksgiving  over  the  anticipated 
deliverance. 

Like  Ps.  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  it  is  headed  "Destroy  not" — either  the  name  of 
the  air  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung,  or  (perhaps  more  probably)  a  motto 
describing  the  general  idea  of  the  Psalm. 

BE  merciful  unto  me,  O  God,  be  merciful  unto  me, 
for  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee  :  and  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  shall  be  my  refuge,  until  this 
tyranny  be  overpast. 

V.  1.  Under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  11  ; 
Ps.  xvii.  8;  Ixiii.  7.  This  tyranny — properly  "destruction" — is 
evidently  the  persecution  of  Saul,  of  which  David  knew  well  from 
God's  promise  to  him  that  it  w^ould  pass  away. 

2  I  will  call  unto  the  most  high  God  :  even  unto 
the  God  that  shall  perform  the  cause  which  I  have 
in  hand. 

V.  2.  Perform  the  cause,  &c.  The  original  is  simply  "who  accom- 
plisheth  for  me,"  that  is,  who  fulfils  his  promise  of  good  for  me. 

3  He  shall  send  from  heaven  :  and  save  me  from 
the  reproof  of  him  that  would  eat  me  up. 

V.  3.  Save  me,  &c.  The  most  probable  rendering  is,  "He  who 
devoureth  me  has  reviled  me"  (comp.  Ivi.  1).  God  from  heaven 
blesses  with  salvation ;  man  reviles  and  rages  in  vain. 
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4  God  shall  send  forth  his  mercy  and  truth  :  my 
soul  is  among  lions. 

5  And  I  lie  even  among  the  children  of  men,  that 
are  set  on  fire  :  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 
and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword. 

vv.  4,  5  (with  some  difficulties  of  exact  translation)  draw  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  enemies  in  rapid  variation  of  metaphor.  Now  thej  are 
devouring  "  lions  "  in  cruelty  ;  now  "  fire-brands  "  in  wrath  ;  now 
they  openly  threaten  with  "  the  spears  and  arrows  "  of  violence  ;  now 
they  pierce  with  the  "sharp  sword"  of  a  false  tongue  (comp.  lii.  3). 

6  Set  up  thyself,  O  God,  above  the  heavens  :  and 
thy  glory  above  all  the  earth. 

V.  6  pleads  with  God  for  "  His  Name's  sake."  The  salvation  of 
His  servants  from  the  wicked  is  the  highest  exaltation  of  His  glory 
before  men  and  angels  (comp.  Eph.  i.  6,  12  ;  iii.  10). 

7  They  have  laid  a  net  for  my  feet,  and  pressed 
down  my  soul  :  they  have  digged  a  pit  before  me, 
and  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  it  themselves. 

8  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is  fixed  : 
I  will  sing,  and  give  praise. 

V.  8.  My  heart  is  fixed — "stedfast,  unmoveable"  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  danger  and  trouble. 

9  Awake  up,  my  glory  ;  awake,  lute  and  harp  : 
I  myself  w^ill  awake  right  early. 

V.  9  evidently  implies  that  this  is  a  Morning  Psalm.  The  probable 
rendering  of  the  last  clause  is  striking,  "  I  myself  will  awake  the 
morning  " — anticipate  the  dawn  by  my  hymn  of  praise.  My  glory ^ 
as  in  Ps.  xvi.  9  and  xxx.  12,  is  "my  soul."  The  soul  wakes  first : 
next  wakes  the  music  of  its  praise. 

10  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  people  :  and  I  will  sing  unto  thee  among  the 
nations. 
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V.  10.  Among  the  people,  &c.  The  idea  of  this  proclamation  of 
God's  glory  among  the  heathen  is  probably  suggested  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time — the  late  sojourn  in  Gath,  and  the  restless 
wanderings  on  the  debateable  frontier  ground.  The  Divine  glory 
is  (as  always)  the  manifestation  of  mercy  and  truth  in  salvation 
(see  V.  6). 

11  For  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy  reacheth  unto 
the  heavens  :  and  thy  truth  unto  the  clouds. 

12  Set  up  thyself,  O  God,  above  the  heavens  :  and 
thy  glory  above  all  the  earth. 

Psalm  LVIII.    Si  vere  utique. 

This  Psalm — terrible  in  its  denunciation  of  hardened  sinners,  prayer  for 
their  destruction,  and  rejoicing  over  their  doom — is  ascribed  to  David ;  the 
force  and  abruptness  of  the  imagery,  and  the  intensity  of  wrath  against  evil, 
suit  the  ascription  well.  There  is  nothing  to  fix  its  period  (see,  however,  note 
on  V.  1),  but  the  characteristics  are  those  of  David's  early  Psalms. 

It  evidently  contains,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  a  description,  half  sarcastic,  half 
denunciatory,  of  hardened  wickedness;  (b)  in  vv.  6-8,  a  vehement  cry  to 
God  against  it ;  (c)  in  vv.  9,  10,  an  exultant  anticipation  of  the  vindication 
of  God's  justice  by  its  fall. 

ARE   your   minds   set  upon  righteousness,    O    ye 
-  congregation  :  and  do  ye  judge  the  thing  that 
is  right,  O  ye  sons  of  men  ? 

V.  I.  0  ye  congregation.  This  rendering  (ud supported  by  ancient 
versions)  is  probably  wrong.  As  the  text  stands  it  must  be,  "  Do  ye 
utter  the  silence  of  righteousness  ?  "  i.e.,  the  righteousness  which  has 
hitherto  been  silent.  This  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  Absalom's 
pretence  (2  Sam.  xv.  3,  4)  of  rectifying  the  miscarriage  of  David's 
justice.  But  the  expression  is  harsh  and  artificial ;  and  it  is  probably 
best  (by  a  slight  correction)  to  read —  ' 

"  Do  ye  utter  righteousness,  0  ye  gods  ? 
Do  ye  judge  uprightly  the  children  of  men  ?  " 
Gods  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  1,  6)  are  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  with 
perhaps  an  allusion  to   their  haughty  self-exaltation  above  mere  j 

"children  of  men."  j 
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2  Yea,  ye  imagine  mischief  in  your  heart  upon  the 
earth  :  and  your  hands  deal  with  wickedness. 

V.  2.  Yea  is  "Nay  rather."  Deal  with  ivickedness — properly, 
"  deal "  or  "  weigh  out  wickedness,"  in  the  scales  of  miscalled  justice. 

3  The  ungodly  are  froward,  even  from  their 
mother's  womb  :  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  they  go 
astray,  and  speak  lies. 

4  They  are  as  venomous  as  the  poison  of  a  serpent  : 
even  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears  ; 

5  Which  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer  : 
charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

V.  5  is  perhaps  literally — 

"  Which  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  whisperer, 
Of  the  skilful  weaver  of  charms." 
The  allusion  is  to  the  hissing  whisper  of  the  charmer,  and  to  the 
magic  ceremonies  of  incantation. 

vv.  3-5.  To  the  sarcasm  of  the  previous  verses  succeeds  abruptly 
vehemence  of  denunciation  on  the  hardened  pereistence  in  evil — per- 
verseness,  license,  falsehood — and  the  utter  refusal  to  listen  to  all 
charms  of  persuasion  to  good. 

6  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouths ;  smite 
the  jaw-bones  of  the  lions,  O  Lord  :  let  them  fall 
away  like  water  that  runneth  apace ;  and  when  they 
shoot  their  arrows  let  them  be  rooted  out. 

7  Let  them  consume  away  like  a  snail,  and  be  like 
the  untimely  fruit  of  a  woman  :  and  let  them  not 
see  the  sun. 

8  Or  ever  your  pots  be  made  hot  with  thorns  :  so 
let  indignation  vex  him,  even  as  a  thing  that  is  raw. 

V.  8.  The  version  of  this  diflficult  verse  is  certainly  wrong,  and 
hardly  intelligible.    We  should  probably  render — 
"  Before  your  pots  feel  the  (fire  of)  thorns. 
Whether  green  or  burning,  he  shall  whirl  (their  brands)  away." 
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The  metaphor  is  from  the  fire  kindled  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
brands  whirled  away,  still  half  green,  half  burning,  by  the  blast.  The 
thorn  fire,  rapidly  kindled  and  extinguished,  is  the  threatening  and 
abortive  mischief  of  the  wicked.  Another  rendering  refers  the  latter 
verse  to  the  food,  "whether  raw  or  boiling  hot,"  &c.  But  this  is  less 
natural  and  striking. 

vv.  6-8,  with  still  more  forcible  abruptness,  accumulate  metaphors 
of  prayer  against  the  wicked — that  the  teeth  of  their  ravening  cruelty 
may  be  broken ;  their  strength  flow  away  like  a  stream ;  that  their 
arrows  may  be  cut  off  or  snapped  ("  rooted  out "  in  our  version) ; 
that  they  may  waste  like  the  snail  (as  it  leaves  its  trail  behind)  ;  that 
their  evil  may  be  abortive  in  its  very  birth  ;  that  the  fire  of  their 
mischief  may  be  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  God. 

9  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the 
vengeance  :  he  shall  wash  his  footsteps  in  the  blood 
of  the  ungodly. 

10  So  that  a  man  shall  say,  Verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous  :  doubtless  there  is  a  God 
that  judge th  the  earth. 

vv.  9,  10  express  the  stern  judicial  rejoicing  over  the  blood  of  the 
wicked  in  the  thought  that  "after  all  there  is  a  God  of  justice"  (per- 
haps with  allusion  to  the  "  gods "  of  v.  1).  Comp.  Ps.  Ixviii.  23, 
"  That  thy  foot,"  &c.  The  idea  (as  in  many  other  instances  in  the 
Psalms)  breathes  the  righteous  indignation  of  "the  spirit  of  Elias," 
rather  than  the  higher  and  diviner  spirit  of  Him  who  wept  over 
Jerusalem. 

Psalm  LIX.    Eripe  me  de  inimicis. 

In  the  heading  this  Psalm  is  called  a  Psalm  "  of  David,  when  Saul  sent  and 
they  watched  the  house  to  kill  him."  It  is  difficult  to  decide  for  or  against 
this  ascription.  The  general  style  and  character  of  the  Psalm,  in  its  bold 
imagery  and  intensity  of  wrath,  and  many  special  allusions,  suit  well  with  the 
ascription.  Against  it,  however,  we  have  to  set  the  emphatic  reference  (in 
vv.  5,  8,  11)  to  the  heathen — hardly  explained  by  comparison  with  liv.  3,  or 
by  the  supposition  (in  itself  apparently  probable)  that  Saul  employed  aliens, 
such  as  Doeg  and  "Cush,  the  Edomite,"  against  David.    The  Psalm,  by 
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whomsoever  written,  is  striking  in  its  force,  occasionally  obscure  in  its  concen- 
tration of  meaning,  and  alternating  between  fierce  wrath  against  the  enemy 
and  exulting  confidence  in  God. 

It  falls  into  two  divisions,  each  again  subdivided.  The  former  contains 
{a),  in  vv.  1-5,  a  prayer  for  deliverance  of  the  innocent  from  the  men  of  blood, 
and  for  righteous  visitation  of  the  heathen ;  and  (ft),  in  vv.  6-9,  a  picture  of 
them,  the  enemies,  ravening  like  dogs  for  prey,  and  scorned  by  the  righteous 
Lord.  The  latter  contains  (c),  in  vv.  10-13,  a  vehement  prayer,  first  for 
signal  chastisement,  and  then  for  final  destruction  of  the  enemies  ;  and 
{(l),  in  vv.  14-17,  an  ironical  repetition  of  the  metaphor  of  (Z*),  and  a 
concluding  burst  of  praise  to  the  Deliverer. 

DELIVER  me  from  mine  enemies,  O  God  :  defend 
me  from  them  that  rise  up  against  me. 

2  O  deliver  me  from  the  wicked  doers  :  and  save 
me  from  the  blood-thirsty  men. 

3  For  lo,  they  lie  waiting  for  my  soul  :  the  mighty 
men  are  gathered  against  me,  without  any  offence  or 
fault  of  me,  O  Lord. 

4  They  run  and  prepare  themselves  without  my 
fault  :  arise  thou  therefore  to  help  me,  and  behold. 

vv.  1-4  agree  exactly  with  the  descriptions  elsewhere  given  of  the 
enemies  of  David  in  the  time  of  Saul,  in  respect  of  treachery,  un- 
scrupulousness,  and  thirst  for  blood.  The  metaphors  are  naturally 
drawn  from  warfare — the  ambush,  the  muster,  the  running  to  station 
themselves  ("  prepare  themselves  ")  against  their  prey.  Moreover, 
the  vehement  protestations  of  innocence  are  characteristic  of  the 
Psalms  of  this  period. 

5  Stand  up,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  thou  God  of 
Israel,  to  visit  all  the  heathen  :  and  be  not  merciful 
unto  them  that  offend  of  malicious  wickedness. 

V.  5.  Here,  however,  difficulty  begins.  The  invocation  to  "  Jeho- 
vah," the  Eternal  One— the  "God  of  hosts"  (see  xxiv.  10),  the  Lord 
of  all  rational  beings — the  "  God  of  Israel,"  the  God  of  covenant  wdth 
His  own  people — is  emphatic,  and  the  prayer  that  He  will  "  visit  the 
heathen,"  can  hardly  refer  to  individual  aliens  in  the  service  of  Saul. 
It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  signify  the  ungodly  as  such,  and  stand 
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as  synonymous  with  "  the  treacherous  workers  of  iniquity  "  ("  those 
that  offend,"  &c.)  in  the  next  clause.  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  explain 
it  consistently  with  the  traditional  ascription.     See  also  vv.  8  and  11. 

6  They  go  to  and  fro  in  the  evening  :  they  grin  like 
a  dog,  and  run  about  through  the  city. 

7  Behold,  they  speak  with  their  mouth,  and  swords 
ai'e  in  their  lips  :  for  who  doth  hear  ? 

V.  7.  Sivords  in  their  lips  (comp.  Iv.  22 ;  Ivii.  5).  The  metaphor 
is  here  dropped,  as  also  in  the  next  clause,  "  For  who  (they  say)  doth 
hear?"  (comp.  X.  12,  14). 

vv.  Q,  7  again  refer  with  striking  appropriateness  to  the  blood- 
hounds of  Saul,  compared  to  the  wild  famished  dogs  of  Eastern 
cities,  prowling  in  the  dusk  for  prey.  They  speak  should  be,  "  they 
belch  forth"  or  "foam"  "at  the  mouth." 

8  But  thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  have  them  in  derision  : 
and  thou  shalt  laugh  all  the  heathen  to  scorn. 

9  My  strength  will  I  ascribe  unto  thee  :  for  thou 
art  the  God  of  my  refuge. 

V.  9.  My  strength,  &c.  It  should  probably  be,  "  0  ray  strength, 
I  will  wait  upon  thee  "  (comp.  v.  11). 

10  God  sheweth  me  his  goodness  plenteously  :  and 
God  shall  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  mine  enemies. 

V.  10.  God  sheweth,  &c.  The  true  meaning  (as  in  A.Y.)  here  and 
in  V.  4  is  far  more  beautiful.  "  God  shall  prevent  me  " — anticipate 
my  needs  and  my  prayers  (comp.  Ps.  xxi.  3)  in  the  freedom  of  His 
mercy. 

11  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget  it  :  but 
scatter  them  abroad  among  the  people,  and  put  them 
down,  O  Lord,  our  defence. 

1 2  For  the  sin  of  their  mouth,  and  for  the  words  of 
their  lips,  they  shall  be  taken  in  their  pride  :  and 
why  ?  their  preaching  is  of  cursing  and  lies. 

13  Consume  them  in  thy  wrath,  consume  them^ 
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that  they  may  perish  :  and  know  that  it  is  God  that 
ruleth  in  Jacob,  and  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 

vv.  11-13  form  an  awful  prayer  of  imprecation  against  the  enemies. 
First,  that  they  may  not  be  speedily  swept  away,  lest  "  my  people  " 
forget  it,  but  remain  in  slow  destruction  as  a  warning  to  God's  ser- 
vants ;  then  that  they  may  be  taken  in  the  snare,  because  of  the  sin 
of  their  lips,  their  utterance  (oddly  rendered  "  their  preaching  ")  of 
cursing  and  falsehood ;  lastly,  that  after  this  longsuffering  they  may 
be  consumed  in  wrath,  and  in  their  destruction  be  a  monument  of 
the  wrath  of  God  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Here,  again,  there 
is  the  same  reference  to  heathen  as  heathen,  difficult  to  explain  on 
the  traditional  hypothesis. 

14  And  in  the  evening  they  will  return  :  grin  like 
a  dog,  and  will  go  about  the  city. 

15  They  will  run  here  and  there  for  meat  :  and 
grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied. 

vv.  14,  15  appear  to  be  a  sarcastic  and  defiant  repetition  of  the 
metaphor  of  vv.  6,  7.  ("  They  will  return  "  should  be  "  Let  them 
return.")  Then  let  the  hungry  pack  return  (he  says)  after  their 
wont,  and  raven  for  food  in  the  evening;  "unsatisfied  let  them 
prowl  all  night  in  vain  "  (as  in  the  marginal  reading  of  A.V.). 

16  As  for  me,  I  will  sing  of  thy  power,  and  will 
praise  thy  mercy  betimes  in  the  morning  :  for  thou 
hast  been  my  defence  and  refuge  in  the  day  of  my 
trouble. 

17  Unto  thee,  O  my  strength,  will  I  sing  :  for  thou, 
O  God,  art  my  refuge,  and  my  merciful  God. 

vv.  16,  17  are  similarly  a  fuller  and  more  emphatic  repetition  of 
V.  9.  The  "  refuge "  (here  and  in  v.  9)  is  the  "  high  fortress "  of 
safety,  from  which  the  Psalmist  looks  down  on  the  vain  fury  and  per- 
sistency of  his  enemies. 

Psalm  LX,     Deus,  repuUsti  nos. 

The  heading  of  this  Psalm  makes  it  a  Psalm  "  of  David,  when  he  strove 
with  Aram-naharaim "  ("Syria  of  the  two  rivers,"  i.e.  Mesopotamia)  "and 
Aram-zobah  "  (Syria  of  Zobah),  "  when  Joab  returned  and  smote  of  Edom  in 
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,  the  valley  of  salt  twelve  thousand."  The  war  referred  to  is  noticed  in  2  Sam. 
X.  7-19;  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  13;  xix.  6-19;  and  (by  allusion)  in  1  Kings 
xi.  15,  16 ;  but  the  inscription  can  be  taken  from  none  of  these,  and  is  obvi- 
ously of  independent  authority.  It  would  appear  that  Joab  was  sent  back 
from  Syria  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Edom,  which  he  did  (through  Abishai, 
according  to  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  13),  and  punished  the  rebels  with  merciless 
severity  (1  Kings  xi.  15,  16).  The  Psalm  itself  shows  that  after  this  David 
had  suffered  a  critical  reverse  (unrecorded  in  the  history)  before  the  final 
victory,  which  brought  him  to  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Between  the  defeat 
and  the  victory  the  Psalm  is  clearly  written. 

It  is  said  to  be  on  Shushan-eduth  ("  the  Lily  of  Testimony  "),  probably  the 
tune  to  which  the  Psalm  was  sung. 

The  Psalm,  thoroughly  suiting  its  occasion,  has  three  parts :  {a)  in  vv.  1-5, 
^mingled  lamentation  and  hope  under  defeat ;  {b)  in  vv.  6-8,  the  proclamation 
'of  God's  answering  promise  of  triumph ;  (c)  in  vv.  9-12,  the  confident  accept- 
ance of  that  answer  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

OGOD,  thou  hast  cast  us  out,  and  scattered  us 
abroad  :  thou  hast  also  been  displeased ;  O  turn 
thee  unto  us  again. 

2  Thou  hast  moved  the  land,  and  divided  it  :  heal 
the  sores  thereof,  for  it  shake th. 

3  Thou  hast  shewed  thy  people  heavy  things  :  thou 
hast  given  us  a  drink  of  deadly  wine. 

vv.  1-3  are  the  complaints  of  defeat  and  disaster,  described  under 
two  figures — the  earthquake,  which  "  moves  the  earth,  and  divides 
it,"  makes  "  breaches  "  (in  our  versioii-  strangely  rendered  "  sores  ") 
in  it,  and  "  shakes  it " — the  "  drink  of  bewilderment  as  wine  "  ("  deadly 
wine  "),  under  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  "  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man  "  (comp.  Ps.  cvii.  27). 

4  Thou  hast  given  a  token  for  such  as  fear  thee  : 
that  they  may  triumph  because  of  the  truth. 

V.  4.  That  they  may  triumph,  &c.    This  verse  must  be  rendered, 

"that  they  may  lift  themselves  up"  (or  rally),  either  (taking  the 

present  text)  "  because  of  truth,"  or,  perhaps  more  probably  (as  in  all 

:        the  ancient  versions),  "from  the  bow"  of  the  enemy.    The  latter 

certainly  is  the  more  graphic  and  natural  rendering. 
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5  Therefore  were  thy  beloved  delivered  :  help  me 
with  thy  right  hand,  and  hear  me. 

vv.  4,  5  change  to  the  remembrance  that  even  in  defeat  "  God  gave 
His  people  a  banner  "  (in  our  version  "  token  ")  round  which  to  rally 
for  deliverance,  and  to  prayer  for  the  completion  of  that  deliverance. 

6  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness,  I  will  rejoice, 
and  divide  Sichem  :  and  mete  out  the  valley  of 
Succoth. 

V.  6.  In  His  holiness  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36),  that  is,  in  the  sanctity 
of  His  promise ;  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  LXX.,  "  in  His  sanctuary,"  by 
some  oracle  solemnly  given.  * 

7  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasses  is  mine  :  Ephraim 
also  is  the  strength  of  my  head  ;  Judah  is  my  law- 
giver ; 

8  Moab  is  my  wash-pot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out 
my  shoe  :  Philistia,  be  thou  glad  of  me. 

vv.  6-8  enumerate  the  sources  of  David's  strength.  First,  "  Shechem 
and  Succoth  " — apparently  representing  the  west  and  east  of  Jordan 
— possibly  referring  here  to  the  subject  races  still  left.  These  are 
"  divided  and  meted  out "  in  unquestioned  sway.  Then  "  Gilead  and 
Manasseh,"  the  Israelite  regions  of  the  east ;  Ephraim  and  Judah,  the 
great  tribes  of  the  west — Ephraim  "the  strength"  (or  defence) 
"of  the  head,"  as  the  most  powerful,  Judah  the  "Law-giver"  or 
"  Sceptre  "  (see  Gen,  xlix.  10),  as  the  royal  tribe.  (This  description 
marks  the  early  date  of  the  Psalm.)  Then  the  subject  peoples,  de- 
scribed in  scornful  triumph — "Moab,  the  wash-pot"  (for  washing 
the  feet) ;  "  Edom,"  the  slave  to  whom  "  the  shoe,"  taken  off  for 
washing,  "is  cast;"  Philistia,  bidden  to  "cry  aloud"  ("be  thou 
glad  ")  in  forced  bomage,  or  in  terror. 

9  Who  will  lead  me  into  the  strong  city  :  who  will 
bring  me  into  Edom  ? 

V.  9.  The  strong  city,  the  central  fortress  of  the  unconquered  foe — 
Kabbah  perhaps,  or  Zobah.  Who  will  lead  me,  &c.,  should  be,  "Who 
hath  led  me  into  Edom  ?  "  The  conquest  of  Edom,  already  achieved, 
is  the  earnest  of  future  triumph. 
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10  Hast  not  thou  cast  us  out,  O  God  :  wilt  not 
thou,  O  God,  go  out  with  our  hosts  ? 

V.  10.  Hast  not  Thou,  &c.  This  mistranslation  mars  the  sense. 
It  should  be,  "Wilt  not  Thou,  0  God,  who  hadst  cast  us  out,  go 
forth,"  &c.?  David  speaks  in  hope  of  the  return  of  God's  help 
after  His  temporary  displeasure ;  for  this  he  prays  in  v.  11  ; 
through  this  he  anticipates  triumph  in  v.  12,  with  an  anticipation 
gloriously  fulfilled. 

11  O  be  thou  our  help  in  trouble  :  for  vain  is  the 
help  of  man. 

12  Through  God  will  we  do  great  acts  :  for  it  is  he 
that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies. 


Psalm  LXI.    Exaudi,  Deus. 

This  Psalm  is  clearly  the  Psalm  of  an  exile  "in  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
longing  for  the  sanctuary  of  God  ;  and  it  dwells  with  special  emphasis  of  faith 
on  the  promise  to  "  the  king  "  for  all  generations.  Ascribed  to  David,  it  suits 
well  in  both  these  points  the  time,  to  which  so  many  Psalms  belong,  of  the 
flight  from  Absalom,  when  he  would  naturally  fall  back  in  the  hour  of  desola- 
tion on  the  great  promise  of  the  "  sure  mercies  of  David."  Both  in  special 
expressions  and  in  the  general  tone,  passing  from  distress  into  confidence,  it 
much  resembles  other  Psalms  known  to  belong  to  that  time. 

In  the  first  portion,  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  it  is  a  cr^  of  prayer  ;  in  the  second, 
(b)  in  vv.  5-8,  it  is  an  expression  of  faith  and  praise. 

HEAR   my   crying,  O    God  :  give   ear  unto  my 
prayer. 

2  From  the  ends  of  the  earth  will  I  call  upon  thee  : 
when  my  heart  is  in  heaviness. 

V.  2.  From  the  ends  of  the  earth — the  natural  exaggeration  of  the 
sorrow  of  the  exile  in  the  desolation  of  the  wilderness. 

3  O  set  me  up  upon  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I  : 
for  thou  hast  been  my  hope,  and  a  strong  tower  for 
me  against  the  enemy. 
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V.  3.  Higher  than  I — properly,  "  the  rock  too  high  for  me  "  to 
climb  unaided — the  Presence  of  God,  which  is,  as  usual,  described  as 
the  "  refuge  "  and  the  "  strong  tower  "  of  safety. 

4  I  will  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever  :  and  my 
trust  shall  be  under  the  covering  of  thy  wings. 

V.  4.  /  will  dwell,  &c.  This  is  properly  the  expression  of  a  wish, 
"  Let  me  dwell,"  or  "  I  would  dwell.  The  Psalmist  longs  for  the 
worship  of  the  Tabernacle,  from  which  he  is  far  away,  though  God 
is  with  him  still.  The  very  metaphor,  "  under  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings"  (see  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Ivii.  1  ;  Ixiii.  7;  xci.  4),  is  probably  sug- 
gested here  by  the  thought  of  the  outstretched  wings  of  the  cherubim 
in  the  Sanctuary. 

5  For  thou,  0  Lord,  hast  heard  my  desires  :  and 
hast  given  an  heritage  unto  those  that  fear  thy 
Name. 

V.  5.  Thou  hast  given,  &c.  The  best  rendering  is  probably  that  of 
the  A.V.,  "  thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of  those  who  fear  Thy 
Name,"  that  is,  the  heritage  of  Israel,  which  David  knows  to  be  his 
by  promise,  though  now  it  seems  to  be  lost. 

6  Thou  shalt  grant  the  King  a  long  life  :  that  his 
years  may  endure  throughout  all  generations. 

V.  6.  The  King — according  to  the  Jewish  Targums,  "the  King 
Messiah."  It  is  clear  that  David  has  in  view  the  great  promise  to  his 
seed,  so  often  quoted  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  as  is  obvious  by  the  re- 
ference to  never-ending  life,  and  blessing  of  God's  mercy  and  truth 
never  to  be  taken  away.  So  far  the  Psalm  is  Messianic  in  its  ultimate 
meaning,  but  its  immediate  idea  is  the  security  for  triumph  and 
restoration  which  the  great  promise  implies. 

7  He  shall  dwell  before  God  for  ever  :  O  prepare 
thy  loving  mercy  and  faithfulness,  that  they  may 
preserve  him. 

8  So  will  I  alway  sing  praise  unto  thy  Name  :  that 
I  may  daily  perform  my  vows. 

V.  8.  Perform  my  vows.  As  in  Ps.  Ivi.  12,  the  Psalmist's  vows, 
made  in  exile  and  trouble,  are  to  be  performed  on  joyful  return  to 
Jerusalem. 
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Psalm  LXII.    Nonne  Deo  ? 

This  Psalm,  like  Ps.  xxxix,,  with  which  it  has  many  resemblances  in  expres- 
sion, is  headed  "A  Psalm  of  David  for  Jeduthmi"  (or  "Ethan"),  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Levitical  companies.  There  is  little  of  internal  evidence  of 
authorship  or  date,  except  the  indications  of  rising  enmity  against  the  Psalmist 
and  of  oppression  and  disorder  in  Israel.  If  the  Psalm  be  David's,  this  points 
to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  preceding  Psahn. 

It  is  broken  by  the  Selah  into  three  sections  :  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  an  indignant 
remonstrance  against  the  enemies  ;  {V)  in  vv.  5-8,  an  outpouring  of  confidence 
in  God  ;  (c)  in  vv.  9-12,  a  defiance  in  His  strength  of  all  earthly  power. 

MY  soul  truly  waiteth  still  upon  God  :  for  of  him 
Cometh  my  salvation. 

V.  1.  Truly.  The  word  is  used  emphatically  six  times  in  this 
Psalm,  in  vv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9  (as  three  times  in  Ps.  xxxix.  6,  7). 
"Only"  would  be  the  best  rendering  ("Only  upon  God,"  &c.).  Still 
(here  and  in  v.  5)  is  "  in  silence."  Amidst  all  the  din  of  enmity  his 
soul  keeps  silence  and  is  at  peace  in  God. 

2  He  verily  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation  :  he 
is  my  defence,  so  that  I  shall  not  greatly  fall. 

3  How  long  will  ye  imagine  mischief  against  every 
man  :  ye  shall  be  slain  all  the  sort  of  you  ;  yea,  as  a 
tottering  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  like  a  broken  hedge. 

i;.  3.  Ye  shall  he  slain,  &c.  This  is  an  erroneous  rendering.  The 
verse  should  be — 

"  How  long  will  ye  rush  against  a  man, 
That  ye  may  break  him  down. 
Like  a  toppling  wall,  like  a  sinking  fence  ?  " 
It  is  the  Psalmist  who  feels  his  state  precarious,  so  that  a  touch 
may  break  him  down.     So  it  certainly  was  with  David  at  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion. 

4  Their  device  is  only  how  to  put  him  out  whom 
God  will  exalt  :  their  delight  is  in  lies ;  they  give 
good  words  with  their  mouth,  but  curse  with  their 
heart. 
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V.  4.  This  verse  is  also  mistranslated.     It  should  run — 

"  Only  from  his  excellency  they  counsel  to  thrust  him  down, 
They  who  delight  in  lies,"  &c. 

The  picture,  as  in  many  similar  Psalms,  is  both  of  violence  and  of 
treachery — the  two  chief  weapons  of  rebellion. 

5  Nevertheless,  my  soul,  wait  thou  still  upon  God  : 
for  my  hope  is  in  him. 

6  He  truly  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation  :  he 
is  my  defence,  so  that  I  shall  not  fall. 

vv.  5,  6  repeat  vv.1,2  with  certain  characteristic  changes,  turning 
assertion  of  faith  into  self -exhortation,  under  the  sense  of  pressure 
and  trouble  ;  accumulating  in  «;.  7  the  expressions  of  confidence  in 
God's  goodness  ("salvation,"  "glory,"  "strength,"  "refuge")  ;  adding, 
in  V.  8,  a  call  to  the  people  of  God  to  join  in  this  confidence. 

7  In  God  is  my  health,  and  my  glory  :  the  rock  of 
my  might,  and  in  God  is  my  trust. 

8  O  put  your  trust  in  him  alway,  ye  people  :  pour 
out  your  hearts  before  him,  for  God  is  our  hope. 

9  As  for  the  children  of  men,  they  are  but  vanity  : 
the  children  of  men  are  deceitful  upon  the  weights, 
they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity  itself 

V.  9  again  misses  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  words  rendered 
"men"  in  the  two  clauses  being  different  (see  A.V.). 

10  O  trust  not  in  wrong  and  robbery,  give  not 
yourselves  unto  vanity  :  if  riches  increase,  set  not 
your  heart  upon  them. 

vv.  9,  10  should  be — 

"  Only  a  breath  are  men  of  low  degree, 
And  men  of  high  degree  a  lie  ; 
In  the  balance  they  mount  upward, 
They  are  altogether  lighter  than  a  breath  ; 
0  trust  not  in  wrong,  rely  not  vainly  on  robbery,"  &c. 
Men  of  all  degrees  are  referred  to  as  powerless ;  but  the  reference 
seems  especially  to  the  great  men  ("the  princes")  who  were  prominent 
in  the  rebellions  both  of  Absalom  and  Adonijah. 
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11  God  spake  once,  and  twice  I  have  also  heard 
the  same  :  that  power  belongeth  unto  God ; 

12  And  that  thou.  Lord,  art  merciful  :  for  thou 
rewardest  every  man  according  to  his  work. 

vv.  11,  12  (see  Job.  xxxiii.  14  ;  xl.  5).    The  ascription  is  not  only 
of  power,  but  of  a  power  discriminating  between  men,  in  justice  and 
[et  in  mercy — judging  according  to  works,  yet  not  saving  by  works, 
this  faith  is  the  essence  of  all  vital  religion. 

Fsalm  LXIII.    Deus,  JDeus  mens. 


yet 
in 


This  most  beautiful  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  "David,  when  he  was  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah" — "the  barren  and  dry  land,"  which  suggested  the 
image  of  spiritual  thirst.  As  usual,  it  combines  the  longing  for  the  worahip 
of  the  Sanctuary  with  the  sense  of  a  presence  of  God  still  with  the  exile. 
Like  the  preceding  Psalms,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  time  of  weariness, 
distress,  and  thirst  (2  Sam.  xvii.  2,  29)  on  the  flight  from  Jerusalem.  It  is 
a  Morning  Psalm,  and  as  such  it  has  been  used  daily  from  early  times  in 
the  Eastern  Church. 

It  falls  into  two  unequal  parts :  the  first  (a)  and  most  beautiful,  in 
vv.  1-9,  being  an  outpouring  of  aspiration  for  God  and  confidence  in  Him ; 
the  latter  (b)  a  brief  expression  of  defiance  to  those  who  would  assail  the 
king  (vv.  10-12). 

OGOD,  thou  art  my  God  :  early  will  I  seek  thee. 
2   My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee^   my  flesh   also 
longeth  after  thee  :  in  a  barren  and  dry  land  where 
no  water  is. 

V.  2.  The  cry,  like  xlii.  2,  "My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,"  is 
the  universal  cry  of  men  in  sense  of  helplessness  and  weariness  for 
the  God  of  comfort ;  yet  in  both  cases  it  is  probably  suggested 
and  stimulated  by  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  Psalm 
was  written.  Both  "  soul "  and  "  flesh  "  (comp.  Ixxxiv.  2)  feel  the 
intense  craving  for  God's  blessing,  by  which  both  must  be  sus- 
tained. 

3  Thus  have  I  looked  for  thee  in  holiness  :  that 
I  might  behold  thy  power  and  glory. 
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V.  3.  "In  holiness" — properly,  "in  the  Sanctuary."  The  word 
"  thus  "  should  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  v.  5.  The  repetition 
is  suggestive,  "  So  have  I  beheld  thee "  (in  happier  days)  "  in  the 
Sanctuary ;  so  will  I  magnify  thee  as  long  as  I  live."  While  the 
Psalmist  fondly  regrets  the  worship  in  which  he  beheld  (see 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  13)  the  power  and  glory  of  God  manifested  in  His 
Sanctuary,  yet  he  knows  that  everywhere  he  may  enjoy  the  same 
worship  of  the  same  God. 

4  For  thy  loving-kindness  is  better  than  the  life 
itself  :  my  lips  shall  praise  thee. 

5  As  long  as  I  live  will  I  magnify  thee  on  this 
manner  :  and  lift  up  my  hands  in  thy  Name. 

6  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied,  even  as  it  were  with 
marrow  and  fatness  :  when  my  mouth  praiseth  thee 
with  joyful  lips. 

V.  6.  Marrow  and  fatness.  The  metaphor  again  suggested  by  the 
weariness  and  hunger  of  the  writer.  The  longing  for  God's  pre- 
sence is  the  soul's  thirst ;  the  praise  of  it,  as  found,  its  satisfaction. 

7  Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed  :  and 
thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking  ? 

V.  7.  The  allusion  is  one  of  special  beauty  and  truth — to  the  last 
thought  of  God  at  night,  which  is  the  most  peaceful,  and  the  first 
consciousness  in  the  returning  freshness  of  the  morning,  which  is  the 
most  vivid  (comp.  Ps.  xlii.  8). 

8  Because  thou  hast  been  my  helper  :  therefore 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice. 

V.  8.  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  (comp.  Ps.  xvii.  8  ;  Ivii.  1 ; 
xci.  4). 

9  My  soul  hangeth  upon  thee  :  thy  right  hand  hath 
upholden  me. 

10  These  also  that  seek  the  hurt  of  my  soul  :  they 
shall  go  under  the  earth. 

V.  10.  Under  the  earth — to  the  nothingness  of  Sheol  (or  Hades). 
See  Ps.  ix.  17. 
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11  Let  them  fall  upon  the  edge  of  the  sword  :  that 
they  may  be  a  portion  for  foxes. 

zj,  11  should  be — 

"  Men  shall  give  him  over  to  the  sword  ; 
They  shall  be  a  portion  for  jackals." 
The  leader  is  distinguished  from  his  followers  ;  he  shall  fall,  and 
they  shall  be  slaughtered  and  left  to  the  wild  beasts.     The  "  foxes  " 
(as  in  Judg.  xv.  4)  are  the  jackals. 

12  But  the  King  shall  rejoice  in  God ;  all  they 
also  that  swear  by  him  shall  be  commended  :  for 
the  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped. 

V.  12.  Shall  be  commended — properly,  "shall  glory  "  or  "triumph." 
The  Name  of  God  shall  be  victory  ;  the  utterance  of  falsehood  against 
Him  shall  bring  disgrace. 

vv.  10-12  turn,  in  sudden  change  of  tone,  against  the  enemy, 
emphatically  described  as  the  enemies  of  "the  King,"  "the  Lord's 
Anointed."  They  exemplify  the  sad  condition  of  human  life  as  it  is, 
"  Not  Peace,  but  a  sword." 

Psalm  LXIV.    Exaudi,  Deus. 

The  marked  resemblance  between  this  Psalm  and  Psalm  vii.  tends  to 
confirm  the  traditional  ascription  to  David.  But  there  is  little  in  the 
Psalm  itself  to  refer  it  -with  certainty  to  any  special  time  or  circumstance 
of  his  life.  It  is  simply  a  prayer  for,  and  anticipation  of,  God's  judgment 
on  crafty  and  bitter  enemies. 

In  vv.  1-6  we  have  (a)  the  picture  of  malignity  and  falsehood  ;  in  vv.  7-10, 
the  glad  foresight  of  God's  vengeance  upon  it. 

HEAR  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my  prayer  :  preserve 
my  life  from  fear  of  the  enemy. 

2  Hide  me  from  the  gathering  together  of  the 
froward  :  and  from  the  insurrection  of  wicked  doers  ; 

3  Who  have  whet  their  tongue  like  a  sword  :  and 
shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words  ; 

V.  3.  Comp.  Ps.  xi.  2  ;  Ivii.  4  ;  Iviii.  7.  The  chief  weapon  of  the 
conspiracy  is  slanderous  falsehood,  such  as  David  experienced,  both 
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in  the  days  of  his  early  persecution  and  in  the  later  conspiracy  of 
Absalom. 

4  That  they  may  privily  shoot  at  him  that  is 
perfect  :  suddenly  do  they  hit  him,  and  fear  not. 

5  They  encourage  themselves  in  mischief  :  and 
commune  among  themselves  how  they  may  lay 
snares,  and  say,  that  no  man  shall  see  them. 

6  They  imagine  wickedness,  and  practise  it  :  that 
they  keep  secret  among  themselves,  every  man  in 
the  deep  of  his  heart. 

V.  6.  This  difficult  verse  should  be  rendered  (if  the  present  text 
may  stand) — 

"  They  devise  wickedness  ; 
We  have  accomplished  (say  they)  a  skilful  device, 
And  their  inward  part  and  their  heart  is  deep." 
It  is  the  malignant  and  self-complacent  subtlety  of  the  enmity  which 
most  impresses  the  Psalmist.    This  would  suit  especially  with  the  evil 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  on  which  so  many  of  the  later  Psalms  of  David 
dwell. 

7  But  God  shall  suddenly  shoot  at  them  with  a 
swift  arrow  :  that  they  shall  be  wounded. 

8  Yea,  their  own  tongues  shall  make  them  fall  : 
insomuch  that  whoso  seeth  them  shall  laugh  them 
to  scorn, 

vv.  7,  8  should  probably  be — 

"  God  shall  shoot  at  them  with  an  arrow ; 

Suddenly  their  wound  comes  ; 

They  (or  "  He  ")  shall  cause  them  to  stumble  ; 

Their  OAvn  tongue  is  against  them  ; 

All  who  see  them  shake  their  heads." 
The  picture  is  vivid.  As  they  are  aiming  their  shafts  (see  v.  3), 
the  shaft  of  God  strikes  them  (comp.  Ps.  vii.  13)  ;  wounded  before 
they  know  it,  they  stumble ;  their  own  treachery  works  out  their 
ruin  (comp.  Ps.  vii.  17),  and  all  who  see  it  "shake  their  heads" 
(^comc,  xxii.  7"i  in  deri&ioa. 
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9  And  all  men  that  see  it  shall  say.  This  hath  God 
done  :  for  they  shall  perceive  that  it  is  his  work. 

10  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  put 
his  trust  in  him  :  and  all  they  that  are  true  of  heart 
shall  be  glad. 

w.  9,  10.  The  fall  of  the  wicked  wakes  only  derision  ;  the  sense  of 
God's  righteous  judgment  manifested  in  it  adds  the  higher  element 
of  satisfaction  and  confidence  (comp.  Iviii.  10). 

Fsalm  LjKV.     Te  decet  hymnus. 

This  singularly  beautiful  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving  evidently  belongs  to  a  time 
when  God  had  blessed  His  people  by  signal  deliverance  before  the  heathen, 
and  when  a  bountiful  harvest  was  springing  up  under  His  blessing.  Although 
ascribed  traditionally  to  David,  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  of  later  date,  and 
by  many  referred  especially  to  the  time  after  the  defeat  of  the  invasion  of 
Sennacherib  (see  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  "  in  the  third  year,  sow  je  and  reap,  and  plant 
vineyards  ").  It  is  "  for  the  chief  musician,"  to  be  used  in  the  solemn  worship 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

It  divides  itself  into  three  parts :  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  expression  of  thankful 
worship  in  God's  Temple ;  (b)  followed,  in  vv.  5-8,  by  a  commemoration  of 
His  deliverance,  manifesting  Him  to  all  nations ;  (c)  concluding,  in  vv.  9-14, 
with  a  singularly  vivid  and  lovely  picture  of  His  blessing  the  land  with  fruit- 
fulness. 

THOU,  O  God,  art  praised  in  Sion  :  and  unto  thee 
shall  the  vow  be  performed  in  Jerusalem. 

V.  1.  The  original  is,  "Praise  waiteth  for  Thee,"  or  "is  hushed 
before  Thee"  (see  A.V.  and  margin).  The  latter  rendering  is  one 
of  singular  beauty ;  the  first  awe  of  worship  breathes  silence  (comp. 
Is.  xli.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  20) ;  then  follows  the  thank-offering  already  vowed ; 
and  after  this  comes  the  utterance  of  prayer. 

2  Thou  that  hearest  the  prayer  :  unto  thee  shall 
all  flesh  come. 

V.  2.  Thou  that  hearest  prayer  is  the  special  epithet  of  a  living  and 
loving  God,  who  has  really  relations  of  covenant  with  His  people. 
To  such  a  God  as  this,  and  to  Him  alone,  will  "  all  flesh  come. '    The 
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universal  instinct  of  prayer  is,  indeed,  a  witness  to  Him ;  but  only 
when  "  we  Tcnow  that  He  hears  us  "  can  that  instinct  develope  into 
the  energy  of  religious  life. 

3  My  misdeeds  prevail  against  me  :  O  be  thou 
merciful  unto  our  sins. 

4  Blessed  is  the  man,  whom  thou  choosest,  and 
receivest  unto  thee  :  he  shall  dwell  in  thy  court,  and 
shall  be  satisfied  with  the  pleasures  of  thy  house, 
even  of  thy  holy  temple. 

vv.  3,  4  are  the  utterance  of  prayer:  first,  the  confession  of  sin, 
and  the  confidence  of  pardon  for  all.  "  As  for  our  sins.  Thou  shalt 
cover  them "  (here  rendered,  "  0  be  Thou  merciful,"  &c.) ;  next, 
thankful  sense  of  the  blessing  of  the  man  whom  God  receives  as  His 
own ;  lastly,  the  prayer  (for  so  it  should  be  translated),  "  Let  us  be 
satisfied  with  the  blessings  of  thy  house" — the  desire  of  perfection 
kindled  by  the  earnest  already  granted. 

5  Thou  shalt  shew  us  wonderful  things  in  thy 
righteousness,  0  God  of  our  salvation  :  thou  that  art 
the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them 
that  remain  in  the  broad  sea. 

V.  5.  Thou  shalt  shew  us,  &c.,  should  be,  "  Thou  dost  answer  us  by 
terrible  things  in  Thy  righteousness" — evidently  referring  to  some 
manifestation  of  God's  judgment  before  the  whole  world.  It  is 
notable  that  this  judgment,  terrible  as  it  is,  makes  Him  not  the 
fear,  but  "  the  hope  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sea  of 
the  distant  ones." 

6  Who  in  his  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains  : 
and  is  girded  about  with  power. 

7  Who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  and  the  noise 
of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  people. 

8  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  shall  be  afraid  at  thy  tokens  :  thou  that 
makest  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  to 
praise  thee. 
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vv.  6-8.  On  this  remembrance  naturally  follows  the  thought  of 
God  as  the  God  of  all  the  world — in  the  physical  world,  the  founder 
of  the  stability  of  the  everlasting  hills,  and  the  curber  of  the  restless 
motion  of  the  great  deep,  in  whom  the  "  outgoings  "  (the  portals)  of 
the  morning  and  evening  rejoice — in  the  world  of  men,  the  stiller 
of  the  surging  madness  of  the  people,  and  the  awe  of  all  who  dwell 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

9  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  blessest  it  :  thou 
makest  it  very  plenteous. 

10  The  river  of  God  is  full  of  water  :  thou  pre- 
parest  their  corn,  for  so  thou  providest  for  the  earth. 

V.  10.  Tlie  river  of  God — probably  "the  water  above  the  firma- 
ment," the  treasure-house  of  the  rain  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  25-28), 
which  is  the  "  preparation  for  the  com "  and  "  the  provision  for  the 
earth." 

11  Thou  waterest  her  furrows,  thou  sendest  rain 
into  the  little  valleys  thereof  :  thou  makest  it  soft 
with  the  drops  of  rain,  and  blessest  the  increase 
of  it. 

v.W.  The  original  is  singularly  graphic-^ 

"  Thou  waterest  her  furrows,  thou  pressest  down  her  ridges ; 
Thou  makest  it  soft  with  the  showers  of  rain." 

12  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness  : 
and  thy  clouds  drop  fatness. 

V.  12.  Thy  clouds.  It  should  be,  "Thy  paths" — the  footsteps  of 
God's  Providence,  round  which  fruitfulness  springs  up. 

13  They  shall  drop  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  wil- 
derness :  and  the  little  hills  shall  rejoice  on  every 
side. 

14  The  folds  shall  be  full  of  sheep  :  the  valleys  also 
shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn,  that  they  shall  laugh 
and  sing. 

V.  14.  Thpij  shall  laugh^  &c.  They — the  folds  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  cornfields  of  the  valley  alike — "shout  for  joy;  yea,  they 
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sing."  From  the  earth  itself,  as  from  its  inhabitants,  go  up  first  the 
impulsive  cry  of  joy,  and  then  the  deeper  utterance  of  praise. 
vv.  9-14.  From  this  grand  conception  the  Psalmist  turns  to  the 
;  nearer  and  more  gracious  manifestation  of  God  in  blessing  to  His 
land — the  blessing  at  once  of  abundance  and  joy — alike  on  the  cul- 
tivated valleys  waving  with  corn,  and  the  "  pastures  of  the  wilder- 
ness "  (see  Joel  ii.  22)  full  of  sheep. 

Psalm  LXVI.    Jubilate  Deo. 

This  Psalm  has  in  the  heading  no  ascription,  possibly  because  it  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  time  and  authorship  as  Ps.  Ixv.  In  style  it  seems  like 
that  Psalm ;  its  substance  well  suits  the  same  occasion  of  the  deliverance  from 
Sennacherib ;  and  from  the  change  in  v.  12  from  the  plural  to  the  singular,  it 
has  been  with  much  probability  referred  to  Hezekiah  himself.  The  historical 
allusion  in  v.  5  is  thought  to  mark  it  as  a  Passover  Psalm;  and  this  would 
certainly  bring  it  to  the  time  of  the  early  growth  of  the  harvest,  referred  to  in 
Ps.  Ixv.  It  only  differs  from  that  Psalm  in  making  no  reference  to  physical 
blessing,  but  dwelUng  exclusively  on  national  deliverance. 

Its  divisions  are  clearly  marked :  (a)  in  vv.  1-3,  the  call  of  homage  to  God 
from  all  the  earth ;  (&)  in  vv.  4-8,  the  special  commemoration  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  His  people;  (c)  in  vv.  9-11,  the  vivid  remembrance  of  the  trial  from 
which  they  were  delivered;  (d)  in  vv.  12,  13,  the  promise  of  the  sacrifice  of 
thank-offering;  and,  (e)  in  vv.  14-18,  the  recital  of  God's  blessing  on  the 
Psalmist's  prayer  uttered  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 

OBE  J03rful  in  God,  all  ye  lands  :  sing  praises 
unto  the  honour  of  his  Name,  make  his  praise 
to  be  glorious. 

V.  1.  Make  his  praise  to  ie  glorious — properly,  "  Ascribe  glory  to 
Him  in  praise,"  "  giving  thanks  to  Him  for  His  great  glory  " — the 
essential  glory,  of  which  all  glories  of  earth  are  but  the  reflection. 

2  Say  unto  God,  O  how  wonderful  art  thou  in  thy 
works  :  through  the  greatness  of  thy  power  shall 
thine  enemies  be  found  liars  unto  thee. 

V.  2.  Be  found  liars,  &c.  The  phrase  (as  in  xviii.  45)  properly 
means  "yield  feigned  obedience" — perhaps  here  only  the  forced 
obedience  of  terror.  In  any  case  the  next  verse  describes  this  as 
absorbed  into  the  true  worship  of  all  the  earth. 
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3  For  all  the  world  shall  worship  thee  :  sing  of 
thee,  and  praise  thy  Name. 

4  O  come  hither,  and  behold  the  works  of  God  : 
how  wonderful  he  is  in  his  doing  toward  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

5  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land  :  so  that  they 
went  through  the  water  on  foot;  there  did  we  rejoice 
thereof. 

V.  5  should  run,  "  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land ;  through  the 
river  men  passed  on  foot " — a  double  allusion,  to  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  passage  through  the  Jordan,  as  the  beginning  and 
the  close  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  "There" — in  the 
land  which  God  gave  them  by  these  His  mercies — they  "  will  rejoice 
in  him."  The  allusion,  however,  would  be  somewhat  abrupt,  except 
in  connection  with  use  at  the  Passover. 

6  He  ruleth  with  his  power  for  ever ;  his  eyes 
behold  the  people  :  and  such  as  will  not  believe  shall 
not  be  able  to  exalt  themselves. 

V.  6.  Such  as  ivill  not,  &c.  It  should  be,  "  As  for  the  rebellious, 
let  them  not  vaunt  themselves."  The  eyes  of  God's  majesty  "  behold 
the  people,"  the  nations  of  the  earth;  under  those  eyes  the  vaunts 
of  the  rebellious,  even  of  the  heathen,  must  come  to  nothing. 

7  O  praise  our  God,  ye  people  :  and  make  the  voice 
of  his  praise  to  be  heard ; 

8  Who  holdeth  our  soul  in  life  :  and  suffereth  not 
our  feet  to  slip. 

9  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us  :  thou  also  hast 
tried  us,  like  as  silver  is  tried. 

V.  9.  The  past  suffering  is  viewed  as  in  the  true  sense  a  discipline 
of  trial — purifying  the  true  silver  from  dross  (comp.  Is.  i.  25 ;  Zech. 
xiii.  9  ;  Mai.  iii.  3).  But  it  is  vividly  described  under  various  images, 
which  show  how  bitter  it  had  been — now  as  danger,  "a  snare  "  to  the 
feet — now  as  a  weight  of  suffering,  "  laid  on  the  loins  "  of  those  made 
as  beasts  of  burden — now  as  humiliation,  in  the  insolent  trampling 
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of  the  foe  over  their  heads — now  as  passage  through  "  the  fire  and 
water  "  of  opposite  kinds  of  trial  (comp.  Is.  xliii.  2). 

10  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  snare  :  and  laidest 
trouble  upon  our  loins. 

11  Thou  sufferedst  men  to  ride  over  our  heads  : 
we  went  through  fire  and  water,  and  thou  brought- 
est us  out  into  a  wealthy  place. 

12  I  will  go  into  thine  house  with  burnt-offerings  : 
and  will  pay  thee  my  vows,  which  I  promised 
with  my  lips,  and  spake  with  my  mouth,  when  I 
was  in  trouble. 

13  I  will  offer  unto  thee  fat  burnt-sacrifices,  with 
the  incense  of  rams  :  I  will  offer  bullocks  and  goats. 

vv.  12,  13.  The  change  to  the  singular  is  striking;  the  Psalmist 
speaks  with  dignity — as  a  king  might  well  speak — in  the  name  of  the 
whole  people.  He  promises,  of  the  two  only  offerings  which  man  in 
himself  can  offer — the  thank  offering  of  homage,  "the  incense  of 
rams,"  and  the  "  burnt  offering  "  of  wilUng  self -dedication,  soul  and 
body,  to  God. 

14  O  come  hither,  and  hearken,  all  ye  that  fear 
God  :  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  soul. 

15  I  called  unto  him  with  my  mouth  :  and  gave 
him  praises  with  my  tongue. 

16  If  I  incline  unto  wickedness  with  mine  heart  : 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me. 

17  But  God  hath  heard  me  :  and  considered  the 
voice  of  my  prayer. 

18  Praised  be  God  who  hath  not  cast  out  my 
prayer  :  nor  turned  his  mercy  from  me. 

vv.  14-18.  In  these  verses  the  Psalmist,  speaking  still  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  turns  from  God  to  man,  from  worship  to  exhortation  ; 
making  his  own  spiritual  experience  a  lesson  to  others.    As  in  other 

N 
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Psalms,  we  note  the  strong  protestation  of  integrity  and  of  conse- 
quent confidence  in  God's  favour  to  his  prayer  (comp.  Hezekiah's 
words  in  2  Kings  xx.  3) — in  itself  earnest  and  right,  ^et  hardly  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  deeper  self-knowledge  of  the  Christian.  Even  here 
it  passes  into  emphatic  trust  in  God's  mercy  as  the  ultimate  stay  of 
the  soul. 

Fsalm  LXVII.    Deus  misereatur. 

This  Psalm — also  anonymous,  and  noted  as  for  Liturgical  use — probably 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Ps.  Ixv.  and  Ixvi.  We  find  in  it  the  same 
allusions  to  manifestation  of  God's  glory  through  Israel  to  the  heathen,  and 
the  same  reference  to  His  blessing  upon  the  harvest.  Its  Liturgical  character 
is  perhaps  more  strongly  marked ;  whence  its  adoption  as  a  Canticle  of  our  own 
Evening  Service,  celebrating  as  already  come  that  universal  kingdom  to  which 
the  Psalmist  looked  forward. 

It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  (a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  the  introductory 
prayer  for  God's  blessing  to  Israel,  as  a  manifestation  of  Him  to  the  heathen ; 
(J?)  in  vv.  3-5,  a  call  to  the  nations  to  accept  that  manifestation  in  worship ; 
(c)  the  thanksgiving  for  blessings  granted,  and  confidence  in  fresh  blessings  to 
come  {vv.  6,  7). 

GOD  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us  :  and  shew 
us  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  be  merciful 
unto  us ; 

V.  1.  The  reference  to  the  priestly  blessing  of  Num.  vi.  26  is 
obvious  (comp.  Ps.  iv.  7;  xxxi.  18;  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19).  But  for  the 
Jehovah  of  that  blessing  we  have  here  the  more  general  name  God 
(Elohim),  as  in  the  whole  of  this  group — probably  in  direct  relation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  not  over  Israel,  but  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

2  That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth  :  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations. 

V.  2.  The  "  way  "  is  God's  law  of  righteousness ;  the  "  salvation  " 
is  the  yet  better  gift  of  His  grace  and  mercy.  Both  are  "to  be 
known  upon  earth"  through  God's  blessing  to  His  people.  The 
partial  fulfilment  of  this  anticipation  might  be  immediate  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  23)  ;  but  the  complete 
fulfilment  can  only  be  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

3  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God  :  yea,  let  all 
the  people  praise  thee. 
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4  O  let  the  nations  rejoice  and  be  glad  :  for  thou 
shalt  judge  the  folk  righteously,  and  govern  the 
nations  upon  earth. 

5  Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God  :  let  all  the 
people  praise  thee. 

vv.  3-5  form  an  enthusiastic  call  to  all  the  nations,  not  only  to 
praise  God  for  His  glory,  but  to  exult  in  the  knowledge  that  He  will 
both  judge  righteously  (by  His  law)  and  guide  ("govern")  them 
(by  His  Spirit).  The  future  tense  is  here  significant ;  as  in  the 
petition,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  that  which  actually  is  in  itself  will 
be  realized  to  man,  just  in  proportion  to  man's  conscious  acceptance 
of  it. 

6  Then  shall  the  earth  bring  forth  her  increase  : 
and  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  give  us  his 
blessing. 

V.  6.  Shall  the  earth,  &c.  It  should  be,  "  the  land  hath  given  her 
increase"  (see  Lev.  xxvi.  4).  As  in  Ps.  Ixv.,  the  blessing  of  the 
harvest  has  been  granted :  it  is  an  earnest  of  God's  greater  blessing 
of  the  future  to  Israel,  through  which  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
fear  Him." 

7  God  shall  bless  us  :  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  fear  him. 

Morning  Pras^n 

Psalm  LXVIII.    Exurgat  Deus. 

This  magnificent  Psalm,  in  its  general  tenour  clear  enough  as  a  triumphal 
procession  of  the  Ark  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  accordingly  (as  its  first  words 
show)  a  grand  expansion  of  the  idea  of  the  words  used  (Num.  x.  35)  at  the 
setting  forth  of  the  Ark  on  its  journey  in  the  wilderness,  is  yet  encompassed 
with  singular  difficulty,  both  as  to  interpretation  in  detail,  and  as  to  the  date 
and  occasion  of  its  composition.  The  heading  ascribes  it  to  David ;  and,  after 
examining  the  various  dates  assigned  to  it  by  conjecture,  we  find  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  decidedly  supports  the  traditional  view.  The  rugged 
grandeur  and  obscurity  of  style,  the  allusions  to  Benjamin  as  the  royal  tribe, 
and  to  Zabulon  and  N'ephthali  as  the  chief  Northern  tribes  {v.  27),  the  refer- 
ence to  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  as  the  representatives  of  heathendom,  and  to  their 
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tribute  to  the  Temple  (or  Tabernacle) — all  point  to  an  early  date;  and  no 
allusions  whatever  can  be  found  to  the  later  history.  If  it  be  a  Psalm  of 
David,  we  should  be  at  first  sight  tempted  to  refer  it  to  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Ark  recorded  in  2  Sam.  vi. ;  but  against  this  are  the  martial  character 
of  the  Psalm,  and  the  signs  of  an  already  dominant  and  victorious  power.  On 
the  whole,  the  most  likely  conjecture  connects  it  with  the  crowning  victory 
over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians — the  zenith  of  David's  glory — when  (as 
we  see  from  2  Sam.  xi.  11)  the  Ark  had,  for  some  reason,  been  taken  into 
the  field. 

The  Messianic  application  of  the  Psalm,  marked  in  the  New  Testament 
(Eph.  iv.  8-12),  clearly  belongs  to  it  simply  as  a  grand  picture  of  the 
victorious  royalty  of  the  Kingdom  of  David,  which  was  the  germ  and 
earnest  of  the  greater  future.  Naturally  it  applies,  not  to  Our  Lord's 
humiliation  or  suffering,  but  to  the  glory  on  which  He  entered  at  the 
Ascension,  and  which  is  to  be  manifested  in  perfection  in  the  awful 
majesty  of  the  Last  Day. 

By  the  Jews  the  Psalm  was  used  at  Pentecost,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  special  references  to  the  manifestation  of  God  on  Sinai,  which  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  Festival.  Hence  it  has  passed  into  use  as  a  Psalm  of 
Whit  Sunday,  for  which  the  allusion  to  the  spiritual  gifts  coming  through 
the  Ascended  Lord  makes  it  singularly  appropriate. 

It  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  1-6,  with  an  introduction  of  exulting  confidence  in 
the  victorious  and  protecting  power  of  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  then  follows,  {h) 
in  vv.  7-14,  a  thankful  commemoration  of  God's  care  of  His  people  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  His  gift  of  comfort  over  Canaan  ;  to  this  succeeds,  (c) 
in  vv.  15-23,  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  over  the  triumphant  establishment 
of  God's  holy  hill,  and  His  royalty  enthroned  therein ;  this  suggests,  (cT)  in 
vv.  24-31,  a  picture  of  the  festal  procession  of  the  princes  and  people  of 
Israel  following  the  Ark  to  its  resting-place,  and  of  the  homage  of  the 
kings  of  the  Gentiles  paid  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  Psalm  ends,  {e)  in 
vv.  32-35,  with  a  burst  of  praise  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is 
especially  the  God  of  Israel. 

LET  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered  : 
•  let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before  him. 

V.  1.  Let  God  arise,  &c.  In  Num.  x.  35  the  words  are,  "Arise, 
0  Jehovah,"  &c.  Here,  as  throughout  the  Psalm,  the  more  general 
word  "  God  "  {Elohim)  is  used,  signifying  His  relation  to  the  world 
and  to  man ;  and  the  name  JAH  is  emphasized  as  the  covenant 
name  of  this  Almighty  God  in  v.  4.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
destruction  of  the  enemies,  melting  like  wax  in  the  breath  of  the 
Lord,  is  touched  briefly  and  incisively,  and  that  the  passage  then 
gladly  expands  in  dwelling  on  His  goodness  and  mercy  to  His  people. 
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2  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisheth,  so  shalt  thou  drive 
them  away  :  and  like  as  wax  m.elteth  at  the  fire,  so 
let  the  ungodly  perish  at  the  presence  of  God. 

3  But  let  the  righteous  be  glad  and  rejoice  before 
God  :  let  them  also  be  merry  and  joyful. 

4  O  sing  unto  God,  and  sing  praises  unto  his 
Name  :  magnify  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens, 
as  it  were  upon  an  horse ;  praise  him  in  his  Name 
J  AH,  and  rejoice  before  him. 

V.  4  should  be  rendered  thus — 

"  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  unto  His  Name ; 
Make  a  way  for  Him  that  rideth  through  the  wilderness ; 
JAH  is  His  Name ;  rejoice  before  Him." 
The  idea  is  that  of  Isa.  xl,  3,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
make  straight  in  the  deserts  a  highway  for  our  God."    In  our  version 
"  on  the  heavens "  is  taken  from  the  LXX. ;  "  as  it  were  upon  an 
horse  "  is  a  mere  gloss. 

5  He  is  a  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  defendeth 
the  cause  of  the  widows  :  even  God  in  his  holy 
habitation. 

6  He  is  the  God  that  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  an  house,  and  bringeth  the  prisoners  out  of 
captivity  :  but  letteth  the  runagates  continue  in 
scarceness. 

V.  6.  "  That  maketh,"  &c.,  should  be  (as  in  A.Y.),  "  that  setteth 
the  solitary  in  families,"  or  "  in  a  home."  God  is  set  forth  as  the 
Father  of  the  helpless,  the  gatherer  of  the  lonely,  the  deliverer  of 
the  captives;  leaving  none  but  the  rebellious  ("the  renegade")  to 
the  "land  of  drought"  ("scarceness").  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty 
in  the  picture  of  this  tender  personal  goodness  of  the  great  and 
terrible  God. 

7  O  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple :  when  thou  wentest  through  the  wilderness. 
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V.  7.  The  Psalm  goes  back,  as  the  moving  of  the  Ark  suggests,  to 
the  old  days  of  the  manifestation  on  Sinai.  God  is  seen  in  the  terror 
of  the  thunder ;  the  earth  shakes,  the  clouds  drop  water  (comp.  Judg. 
V.  4,  5)  ;  Sinai  ("yon  Sinai")  itself  trembles,  but  it  is  for  mercy; 
the  rain  of  blessing — literal  and  metaphorical — falls  on  the  congrega- 
tion (properly  the  "  flock "  or  "  herd  ")  of  God,  giving  rest  to  the 
weary,  and  safety  to  the  afflicted  ("  the  poor  "). 

8  The  earth  shook,  and  the  heavens  dropped  at  the 
presence  of  God  :  even  as  Sinai  also  was  moved  at 
the  presence  of  God,  who  is  the  God  of  Israel. 

9  Thou,  O  God,  sendest  a  gracious  rain  upon  thine 
inheritance  :  and  refreshedst  it  when  it  was  weary. 

10  Thy  congregation  shall  dwell  therein  :  for  thou, 
O  God,  hast  of  thy  goodness  prepared  for  the  poor. 

11  The  Lord  gave  the  word  :  great  was  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers. 

v.W.  Of  the  preachers  is  a  curious  misunderstanding  of  the  sense, 
which  is  really,  "  Great  was  the  host  of  the  women  who  proclaimed  " 
His  triumph — as  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xv,  20),  Deborah  in 
the  grand  song  (Judg.  v.),  to  which  this  Psalm  contains  so  many 
allusions,  or  the  women  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  victory  over  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

12  Kings  with  their  armies  did  flee,  and  were 
discomfited  :  and  they  of  the  houshold  divided  the 
spoil. 

«;.  12  should  be — 

"  Kings  of  armies  did  flee,  did  flee  ; 
She  who  tarrieth  at  home,  divideth  the  spoils." 
Even  the  weak  women  of  Israel  are  strong  enough  to  divide  the  spoil 
of  the  mighty  (comp.  Judg.  v.  30). 

13  Though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots,  yet  shall 
ye  be  as  the  wings  of  a  dove  :  that  is  covered  with 
silver  wings,  and  her  feathers  like  gold. 

14  When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  for  their 
sake  :  then  were  they  as  white  as  snow  in  Salmon. 
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vv.  13,  14  form  a  passage  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  both  of  word 
and  of  meaning.  It  is  thought  that  much  of  this  difficulty  is  due  to 
abrupt  quotation  of  some  older  battle-song,  like  the  song  of  Deborah, 
to  which  very  plain  allusions  may  be  traced.  Our  version  is  certainly 
wide  of  the  meaning.     The  translation  seems  to  be — 

"  What  ?  will  ye  lie  among  the  sheepfolds  ? — 

The  wings  of  the  dove  are  covered  with  silver, 

And  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold — 

When  the  Almighty  scatters  kings  therein  ; 

Then  is  there  snow  in  Salmon." 
But  the  interpretation  is  only  conjectural.  The  first  line  seems  a 
reproach,  like  Judg.  v.  16,  "Why  abodest  thou  in  the  sheepfolds,  to 
hear  the  bleating  of  the  flocks?"  The  lines  which  follow  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  half -sarcastic  allusion  to  the  beauty 
and  the  wealth  of  the  summer  days  of  peace,  to  which  the  lingerers 
clung.  The  last  hue,  "the  snow  on  Salmon"  ("the  dark  moun- 
tain"), may  be  proverbial  for  light  amidst  darkness,  or  it  may 
refer  to  scattered  brightness  of  the  routed  warriors  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

15  As  the  hill  of  Basan,  so  is  God's  hill  :  even  an 
high  hill,  as  the  hill  of  Basan. 

16  Why  hop  ye  so,  ye  high  hills  ?  this  is  God's  hill, 
in  the  which  it  pleaseth  him  to  dwell  :  yea,  the  Lord 
will  abide  in  it  for  ever. 

vv.  15,  16  are  again  misunderstood.    They  should  be  rendered — 
"  A  mountain  of  God  is  the  mountain  of  Bashan  ; 

A  mountain  of  peaks  is  the  mountain  of  Bashan  ; 

Why  tower  ye  (in  disdain)  ye  high-peaked  mountains  ? 

This  is,"  &c. 
The  high  range  of  Bashan  (in  which  some  would  include  even  the 
snowy  Hermon) — in  the  majesty  of  its  high  peaks  a  "  mountain  of 
God,"  possibly  having  also  its  ancient  sanctuaries — is  the  type  of 
physical  greatness,  disdaining  the  lowlier  sacredness  of  the  Lord's 
hill,  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  rebuked  for  its  disdain. 

17  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even 
thousands  of  angels  :  and  the  Lord  is  among  them, 
as  in  the  holy  place  of  Sinai. 
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V.  17.  Twenty  thousand — that  is  (as  Dr.  Kay  has  it),  "myriads 
twice  told  ; "  q/"  angels  is  an  error  ;  it  should  be  "  and  thousands  of 
thousands."  As  in  the  holy  place  of  Sinai  is  a  gloss  on  the  true 
reading, "  Sinai  is  in  the  Sanctuary  "  or  "  in  holiness."  If  the  present 
text  be  correct,  the  idea  conveyed  is  that  the  Sinai  of  God's  Pre- 
sence is  now  in  Zion ;  there  is  implied  a  contrast  of  the  terror  of 
awful  majesty  of  the  one  with  the  graciousness  of  God's  covenanted 
Presence  in  the  other,  not  wholly  unlike  the  greater  contrast  of 
Heb.  xii.  18-24.  But  a  simple  and  not  improbable  correction  is, 
"the  Lord  hath  come  from  Sinai  into  the  Sanctuary." 

18  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high,  thou  hast  led  cap- 
tivity captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men  ;  yea,  even 
for  thine  enemies,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them. 

V.  18.  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high — perhaps  to  the  Sanctuary  on 
Zion,  perhaps  to  heaven  (comp.  Ps.  xlvii.  5),  after  conquest  of  His 
enemies.  Led  captivity  captive.  The  phrase  (evidently  taken  from 
Judg.  v.  12)  has  not  the  deeper  meaning  suggested  by  the  English. 
It  is  simply  "led  captive  a  band  of  captives."  Gifts  for  men, 
properly  either  "gifts  from  among  men,"  or  "gifts  of  men,"  i.e.  of 
those,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  given  to  God. 

The  Conqueror  ascends  after  His  victory ;  the  long  train  of 
captives  follows ;  the  homage  of  gifts  waits  upon  him,  even  from 
the  rebellious,  that  He  may  consent  to  dwell  among  them.  St.  Paul 
(in  Eph.  iv.  8-10),  applying  this  passage  to  Our  Lord,  takes  it  in 
part  from  the  LXX.,  but  varies  from  the  original  by  altering 
"receivedst  gifts"  into  "gavest  gifts  to  men,"  probably  to  convey 
the  idea  that  He  receives  the  fruits  of  His  triumph  only  to  give  them 
to  His  people.  He  sees  in  the  victory  of  the  Ascension,  after  the 
visible  manifestation  of  the  Godhead  on  earth,  the  perfect  Antitype, 
of  which  the  earthly  victory  is  but  the  type. 

19  Praised  be  the  Lord  daily  :  even  the  God  who 
helpeth  us,  and  poureth  his  benefits  upon  us. 

V.  19.  Who  helpeth  us — properly  (in  a  more  striking  figure),  "who 
beareth  our  burdens." 

20  He  is  our  God,  even  the  God  of  whom  cometh 
salvation  :  God  is  the  Lord,  by  whom  we  escape 
death. 
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21  God  shall  wound  the  head  of  his  enemies  :  and 
the  hairy  scalp  of  such  a  one  as  goeth  on  still  in  his 
wickedness. 

V.  21.  The  hairy  scalp  is  the  emblem  of  youthful  vigour  and  pride. 

22  The  Lord  hath  said,  I  will  bring  my  people 
again,  as  I  did  from  Basan  :  mine  own  will  I  bring 
again,  as  I  did  sometime  from  the  deep  of  the  sea. 

V.  22.  My  people.  These  words  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  are 
probably  a  mistaken  gloss.  The  reference  is  to  the  enemies,  whom 
God  will  bring  forth  to  vengeance  from  the  height  of  Bashan  in 
the  east,  or  from  the  depths  of  the  great  sea  of  the  west  (comp. 
Amos  ix.  1-3).  The  "  thou  "  of  the  next  verse  refers  to  the  people 
of  God,  who  shall  triumph  in  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked  (comp. 
Ps.  Iviii.  9).  The  whole  passage  is  a  terrible  picture  of  that  stern 
exultation  over  righteous  vengeance,  which  belongs  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rather  than  the  New. 

23  That  thy  foot  may  be  dipped  in  the  blood  of 
thine  enemies  :  and  that  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may 
be  red  through  the  same. 

24  It  is  well  seen,  O  God,  how  thou  goest  :  how 
thou,  my  God  and  King,  goest  in  the  sanctuary. 

25  The  singers  go  before,  the  minstrels  follow 
after  :  in  the  midst  are  the  damsels  playing  with 
the  timbrels. 

2Q  Give  thanks,  O  Israel,  unto  God  the  Lord  in  the 
congregations  :  from  the  ground  of  the  heart, 

V.  2&  appears  to  be  the  song  of  the  "maidens  playing  with  the 
timbrels"  on  the  festal  day.  From  the  ground  of  the  heart  is  a  mis- 
translation. It  should  be,  "(ye  who  are)  from  the  fountain  of 
Israel" — the  covenanted  spring  of  God's  blessing. 

27  There  is  little  Benjamin  their  ruler,  and  the 
princes  of  Judah  their  counsel  :  the  princes  of 
Zabulon,  and  the  princes  of  Nephthali. 
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v.  27.  The  trilies  here  named  are  clearly  the  representatives  of  the 
South  and  the  North,  before  the  days  of  the  mutilation  of  Israel  by 
defeat  and  captivity.  Benjamin  is  called  "the  ruler,"  not  (as  has 
been  suggested)  because  Jerusalem  was  in  its  territory,  but  because 
it  gave  Israel  its  first  king.  The  "  princes  of  Judah  "  are  a  strong 
company  ("their  council"),  in  the  contrast  of  their  number  and 
greatness  with  the  littleness  of  Benjamin. 

28  Thy  God  hath  sent  forth  strength  for  thee  : 
stablish  the  thing,  0  God,  that  thou  hast  wrought 
in  us, 

29  For  thy  temple's  sake  at  Jerusalem  :  so  shall 
kings  bring  presents  unto  thee. 

'v.  29.  The  "  Temple,"  as  in  other  passages,  is  simply  the 
Sanctuary,  already  in  David's  time  set  up  in  splendour,  and 
honoured  with  real  offerings.  To  it  naturally  subject  kings  would 
bring  tribute,  as  Hiram  appears  to  have  done. 

30  When  the  company  of  the  spear -men,  and 
multitude  of  the  mighty  are  scattered  abroad  among 
the  beasts  of  the  people,  so  that  they  humbly  bring 
pieces  of  silver  :  and  when  he  hath  scattered  the 
people  that  delight  in  war ; 

V.  30  is  wholly  mistranslated.  It  should  probably  be  (nearly  as 
in  A.V.)— 

"  Rebuke  the  beast  of  the  reeds, 
The  company  of  bulls  with  the  calves  of  the  peoples, — 
Each  prostrates  himself  with  pieces  of  silver  ; 
He  hath  scattered,"  &c. 
The  "beast  of  the  reeds"  (the  crocodile  or  hippopotamus)  is  the 
emblem  of  Egypt.     The  bulls  (as  in  Ps.  xxii.  12  ;  Amos  iv.  1)  are 
the  princes,  and  the  calves  their  followers. 

God  rebukes  the  pride  of  the  heathen  ;  they  who  submit  are 
accepted,  they  who  delight  still  in  war  are  scattered. 

31  Then  shall  the  princes  come  out  of  Egypt  :  the 
Morians'  land  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God. 
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«;.  31.  The  Morians^  land  is  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  the  usual  name  for 
Upper  Egypt.  In  all  the  earlier  days  of  Israel  Egypt  is  the  great 
impersonation  of  heathendom,  not  wholly  hostile  to  Israel  and  its 
God. 

32  Sing  unto  God,  O  ye  kingdoms  of  the  earth  : 
0  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord ; 

33  Who  sitteth  in  the  heavens  over  all  from  the 
beginning  :  lo,  he  doth  send  out  his  voice,  yea,  and 
that  a  mighty  voice, 

34  Ascribe  ye  the  power  to  God  over  Israel  :  his 
worship,  and  strength  is  in  the  clouds. 

35  O  God,  wonderful  art  thou  in  thy  holy  places  : 
even  the  God  of  Israel ;  he  will  give  strength  and 
power  unto  his  people  ;  blessed  be  God. 

vv.  32-35  are  the  final  burst  of  praise  to  God  from  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.  As  the  Almighty  God  He  is  enthroned  in  the  heavens, 
whence  His  voice  of  judgment  sounds ;  as  the  God  of  Israel  He  is 
"  terrible  out  of  the  Sanctuary  "  ("  wonderful  in  the  holy  places "), 
giving  strength  and  power  to  His  people. 

Psalm  LXIX.    Salvum  me  fac. 

This  Psalm  is  a  cry  of  anguish  under  persecution,  with  a  burning  sense  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  breaking  out  into  imprecation  on  the  enemies,  and  not 
without  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  deliverance  by  God's  mercy.  It  is  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  David ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  with  some  difficulty,  to 
refer  it  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  periods  of  suffering  and  persecution  in  his 
life.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  to  him  all  the  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  writer,  or  to  understand  how  in  either  period  he  was  a  sufferer  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  and  of  His  house  ;  and  there  is  much  to  recommend  the  con- 
jecture, which  ascribes  the  Psalm  to  Jeremiah  in  the  hour  of  his  cruel 
imprisonment  (to  which  vv.  15,  16  would  literally  apply)  when  men  were 
daily  seeking  his  life,  simply  because  he  delivered  the  message  of  God,  and 
protested  against  the  profanation  of  hypocritical  service  in  the  very  house  of 
the  Lord  (see  Jer.  xi.  21-23  ;  xv.  15-18  ;  xxxvii.  15, 16  ;  xxxviii.  1-9).  The 
Psalm  (by  whomsoever  written)  has  (like  Ps.  xxii.)  been  from  time  immemorial 
regarded  as  Messianic  in  its  picture  of  the  cruel  and  undeserved  persecution  of 
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the  Great  Sufferer.  Hence  its  use  as  a  Psalm  of  Good  Friday.  Thus  in 
John  ii.  17, 2;.  9  is  apphed  to  Our  Lord's  zeal  for  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  ; 
in  John  xv.  25,  v.  4  is  apparently  quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  causeless  hatred 
of  the  Jews  ;  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34  there  seems  clearly  an  allusion  to  the  gall  and 
vinegar  of  v.  22  ;  in  Acts  i.  20  the  curse  of  v.  26  is  declared  to  have  fallen 
upon  Judas  ;  in  Rom.  xv.  3,  v.  9  is  expressly  quoted  as  applicable  to  the  self- 
sacrifice  for  God  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  general  principle,  however,  of 
typical  interpretation  applies  very  forcibly  here.  The  Psalmist  is  clearly 
describing  his  own  bitter  experience  ;  he  may  not  even  have  known  that  it 
foreshadowed  any  bitterer  suffering  of  a  greater  Sufferer ;  the  confession  of 
personal  sin  (in  v.  5),  and  the  imprecations  of  vv.  23-29,  can  have,  of  course, 
no  counterpart  in  the  majestic  innocence  and  the  boundless  forgiveness  of 
Calvary.  The  type  is  certainly  an  imperfect,  perhaps  an  unconscious,  repre- 
sentation of  the  Antitype.  (On  the  imprecatory  character  of  the  Psalm,  see 
note  on  Ps.  xxxv.,  and  Introduction,  sect,  v.) 

It  falls  into  six  sections  :  (a)  in  vv.  1-6,  a  simple  cry  of  complaint  before 
God  ;  iV)  in  vv.  7-12,  a  protestation  that  the  suffering  complained  of  is  a 
suffering  for  God's  sake ;  (c)  in  vv.  13-19,  a  still  more  earnest,  and  yet 
hopeful,  cry  for  deliverance  ;  (a!)  followed,  in  vv.  20-29,  by  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  enemies,  and  imprecation  of  vengeance  upon  them  ;  clearing 
up  at  last,  (/)  in  vv.  30-37,  into  a  sure  and  thankful  confidence  in  a  speedy 
salvation. 

(Like  Ps.  xlv.  and  Ixxx.,  it  is  said  to  be  upon  Shoshannim,  or  "  the  Lilies," 
probably  the  name  of  the  air  to  which  it  was  to  be  sung.) 

SAVE  me,  O  God  :  for  the  waters  are  come  in, 
even  unto  my  soul. 

2  I  stick  fast  in  the  deep  mire,  where  no  ground 
is  :  I  am  come  into  deep  waters,  so  that  the  floods 
run  over  me. 

3  I  am  weary  of  crying ;  my  throat  is  dry  :  my 
sight  faileth  me  for  waiting  so  long  upon  my  God. 

4  They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause  are  more  than 
the  hairs  of  my  head  :  they  that  are  mine  enemies, 
and  would  destroy  me  guiltless,  are  mighty. 

5  I  paid  them  the  things  that  I  never  took  :  God, 
thou  k newest  my  simpleness,  and  my  faults  are  not 
hid  from  thee. 
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V.  5.  I  paid  them,  &c.  This  clause  belongs  to  the  previous  verse  ; 
it  comes  in,  somewhat  abruptly,  as  a  climax  to  the  description  of  the 
causeless  fury  of  the  enemies.  Not  only  had  the  Psalmist  done  them 
no  wrong,  but  he  had  willingly  atoned  for  even  fancied  wrong  for  the 
sake  of  peace. 

6  Let  not  them  that  trust  in  thee,  O  Lord  God 
of  hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my  cause  :  let  not  those 
that  seek  thee  be  confounded  through  me,  0  Lord 
God  of  Israel. 

vv.  5,  6  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  preceding  verses. 
Before  man  the  Psalmist  protests  his  injured  innocence,  before  God 
he  confesses  both  foolishness  ("  simpleness  ")  and  actual  sins — only 
praying  as  God's  avowed  servant  that,  for  His  Name's  sake,  he  may 
be  delivered,  lest  his  fall  be  an  offence  to  God's  people. 

7  And  why  ?  for  thy  sake  have  I  suffered  reproof  : 
shame  hath  covered  my  face. 

8  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren  :  even 
an  alien  unto  my  mother's  children. 

9  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  even  eaten  me  : 
and  the  rebukes  of  them  that  rebuked  thee  are  fallen 
upon  me. 

1 0  I  wept,  and  chastened  myself  with  fasting  :  and 
that  was  turned  to  my  reproof. 

Ill  put  on  sackcloth  also  :  and  they  jested  upon  me. 
12  They  that  sit  in  the  gate  speak  against  me  : 
and  the  drunkards  make  songs  upon  me. 

vv.  7-12  certainly  apply  with  striking  force  to  the  condition  of 
such  a  prophet  as  Jeremiah — deserted  and  hated  by  his  kindred 
(Jer,  xi.  21-23)  ;  zealous  for  the  true  sacred  ness  of  the  house  and  the 
honour  of  the  Lord  (Jer.  vii.  2,  3,  11)  ;  a  mourner  for  the  coming 
judgment  in  a  grief  derided  by  incredulity  (Jer.  v.  12,  13  ;  ix.  1,  2)  ; 
gravely  rebuked  by  those  who  sat  in  the  place  of  authority  (Jer.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  11),  and  made  the  ribald  jest  of  the  drunkard.  To  David  it  is 
hard  to  apply  the  description  ;  to  the  Prophet  of  prophets,  the  Son 
of  David,  the  typical  application  is  obvious. 
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13  But,  Lord,  I  make  my  prayer  unto  thee  :  in  an 
acceptable  time. 

14  Hear  me,  0  God,  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy  : 
even  in  the  truth  of  thy  salvation. 

15  Take  me  out  of  the  mire,  that  I  sink  not  :  O  let 
me  be  delivered  from  them  that  hate  me,  and  out  of 
the  deep  waters. 

16  Let  not  the  water-flood  drown  me,  neither  let 
the  deep  swallow  me  up  :  and  let  not  the  pit  shut 
her  mouth  upon  me. 

17  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  loving-kindness  is 
comfortable  :  turn  thee  unto  me  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  mercies. 

18  And  hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant,  for  I  am 
in  trouble  :  0  haste  thee,  and  hear  me. 

19  Draw  nigh  uuto  my  soul,  and  save  it  :  0  deliver 
me,  because  of  mine  enemies. 

vv.  13-19,  Avhile  still  more  impassioned  in  the  cry  for  help  against 
the  overwhelming  sea  of  troubles,  in  which  the  Psalmist  can  find  no 
firm  ground,  yet  strike  a  note  of  growing  confidence.  The  time  of 
his  prayer  is  (he  believes)  acceptable  (comp,  Ps.  xxxii.  7)  ;  the 
"  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord  is  comfortable,"  and  in  "  the  multitude 
of  His  mercies  "  He  will  not  linger,  but  "  haste  "  to  save. 

20  Thou  hast  known  my  reproof,  my  shame,  and 
my  dishonour  :  mine  adversaries  are  all  in  thy  sight. 

21  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart ;  I  am  full  of 
heaviness  :  I  looked  for  some  to  have  pity  on  me,  but 
there  was  no  man,  neither  found  I  any  to  comfort  me. 

V.  21.  Thy  rebuke,  &c.  The  word  "thy"  is  an  error.  It  is 
simply,  "Reproach"  (the  reproach  of  the  enemy)  "hath  broken  my 
heart."  See  the  description  of  the  anguish  of  the  tender  heart  of 
Jeremiah  under  the  burden  of  his  message,  and  of  the  hatred  which 
it  provoked  (Jer.  xx.  7-18). 
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22  They  gave  me  gall  to  eat  :  and  when  I  was 
thirsty  they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. 

V.  22.  The  gall  and  vinegar,  in  the  case  of  the  Psalmist,  may  have 
been  metaphorical ;  but  (as  we  see  from  Jer.  xx.)  may,  in  the 
experience  of  Jeremiah,  have  been  literal.  But  in  any  case  the 
singular  correspondence  to  the  actual  sufferings  of  Calvary,  whether 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  prophecy,  is,  in  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  prophecy  still. 

23  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  to  take  them- 
selves withal :  and  let  the  things  that  should  have  been 
for  their  wealth  be  unto  them  an  occasion  of  falling. 

V.  23.  Their  talle — the  table  of  their  luxury  (perhaps  spread  with 
a  feast  professing  to  be  sacred) — is  introduced  in  contrast  with  the 
hunger  and  parching  thirst,  which  they  derided.  The  latter  clause, 
"  and  let  the  things,"  &c.,  is  a  mere  paraphrase.  It  should  be  simply, 
"and  a  trap  in  their  security."  Compare  the  free  citation  of  this 
passage  in  Rom.  xi.  9. 

24  Let  their  eyes  be  blinded,  that  they  see  not  : 
and  ever  bow  thou  down  their  backs. 

25  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them  :  and  let 
thy  wrathful  displeasure  take  hold  of  them. 

2Q  Let  their  habitation  be  void  :  and  no  man  to 
dwell  in  their  tents. 

27  For  they  persecute  him  whom  thou  hast  smitten  : 
and  they  talk  how  they  may  vex  them  whom  thou 
hast  wounded. 

V.  27.  There  is  a  peculiar  touch  of  malignity  in  this  persecution 
of  one  already  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  (as  the  beautiful 
Eastern  custom  especially  holds)  should  be  by  that  very  fact  sacred 
from  any  human  hand. 

28  Let  them  fall  from  one  wickedness  to  another  : 
and  not  come  into  thy  righteousness. 

29  Let  them  be  wiped  out  of  the  book  of  the  living  : 
and  not  be  written  among  the  righteous. 
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vv.  23-29  have  a  terrible  completeness  of  imprecation  against  the 
enemies,  who  persecute  the  innocent  and  suffering :  first,  that  they 
may  fall  in  the  full  rest  of  their  prosperity,  their  eyes  blinded,  and 
"their  loins  made  to  shake"  ("bow  down  their  backs")  like  Bel- 
shazzar  in  his  impious  revelry  (Dan.  v.  6,  9)  ;  then  that  their  habita- 
tion be  desolated,  root  and  branch ;  and — last  and  worst — that  they 
may  go  on  more  and  more  hardened  in  their  wickedness,  and  finally 
be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life.  Whatever  be  the  fierceness  of 
righteous  indignation,  no  Christian,  after  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord's 
Word  and  life,  can  literally  use  such  words. 

30  As  for  me,  when  I  am  poor  and  in  heaviness  : 
thy  help,  0  God,  shall  lift  me  up. 

31  I  will  praise  the  Name  of  God  with  a  song  :  and 
magnify  it  with  thanksgiving. 

32  This  also  shall  please  the  Lord  :  better  than  a 
bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoofs. 

V.  32.  Comp.  Ps.  xl.  8-10 ;  1.  9-15 ;  li.  16-19.  The  sacrifice  of  devo- 
tion, though  it  may  not  supersede  the  material  sacrifice  (here  almost 
slightingly  described),  alone  can  give  it  efficacy  and  sacredness. 

33  The  humble  shall  consider  this,  and  be  glad  : 
seek  ye  after  God,  and  your  soul  shall  live. 

34  For  the  Lord  heareth  the  poor  :  and  despiseth 
not  his  prisoners. 

35  Let  heaven  and  earth  praise  him  :  the  sea,  and 
all  that  moveth  therein. 

vv.  30-35  pass  (as  is  not  nnnsnal  in  the  Psalms)  at  once  from 
anguish  and  wrath  to  an  almost  exulting  confidence,  praising  God, 
not  only  for  the  Psalmist's  own  sake,  but  for  the  comfort  which  the 
manifestation  of  His  mercy  gives  to  all  the  servants  and  prisoners  of 
the  Lord. 

36  For  God  will  save  Sion,  and  build  the  cities  of 
Judah  :  that  men  may  dwell  there,  and  have  it  in 
possession. 

37  The  posterity  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit 
it :  and  they  that  love  his  Name  shall  dwell  therein. 
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vv.  36,  37  look  like  a  liturgical  addition  (as  in  Ps.  xiv.  11).  But  if 
the  Psalm  be  an  utterance  of  Jeremiah — the  prophet  who  looked 
indeed  to  the  coming  Captivity,  but  looked  beyond  it  to  a  fore- 
ordained restoration — the  confidence  in  his  own  deliverance  may 
have  suggested  the  larger  hope  of  a  salvation  of  Zion,  and  a  re- 
building of  the  ruined  cities  of  Judah. 

Psalm  LXX.     Deus  in  adjutorium. 

This  Psalm  (ascribed  to  David)  is  a  repetition,  with  several  minute  varia- 
tions, of  Ps.  xl.  16-21.  As  in  the  earlier  Psalm  these  verses  form  a  natural 
conclusion,  without  which  the  whole  would  be  plainly  incomplete,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  were  subsequently  detached  from  that  Psalm  for  liturgical 
use,  and  so  included,  with  some  variations,  as  Psalm  Ixx.  in  the  Second  Book. 

HASTE  thee,  O  God,  to  deliver  me  :  make  haste 
to  help  me,  O  Lord. 

2  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  that  seek 
after  my  soul  :  let  them  be  turned  backward  and  put 
to  confusion  that  wish  me  evil. 

3  Let  them  for  their  reward  be  soon  brought  to 
shame  :  that  cry  over  me.  There,  there. 

4  But  let  all  those  that  seek  thee  be  joyful  and 
glad  in  thee  :  and  let  all  such  as  delight  in  thy 
salvation  say  alway.  The  Lord  be  praised. 

5  As  for  me,  I  am  poor  and  in  misery  :  haste  thee 
unto  me,  O  God. 

6  Thou  art  my  helper,  and  my  redeemer  :  O  Lord, 
make  no  long  tarrying. 

Psalm.  LXXI.    In  te,  Domine,  speravi. 

This  Psalm  has  no  heading  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  entitled, 
"  A  Psalm  of  David,  of  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  and  of  those  first  led  captive." 
In  this  title,  which,  as  it  stands,  is  self -contradictory,  the  ascription  to  David 
is  negatived  by  the  style  and  by  the  repeated  borrowing  from  earlier  Psalms 
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(Ps.  xxii.,  XXXV.,  xl.).  The  other  portion  may  contain  some  historic  truth, 
referring  the  Psalm  to  the  early  days  of  the  Captivity,  when  the  Rechabites 
emerge  in  the  history  (Jer.  xxxv,),  and  perhaps  (like  Ps.  Ixix.)  to  the  hand  of 
Jeremiah.  It  may,  however,  be  noticed  that  there  are  (see  notes  on  vv.  13,  20) 
expressions  and  ideas  especially  characteristic  of  Isaiah.  In  itself  the  Psalm  is 
the  Psalm  of  old  age — a  singularly  calm  and  trustful  utterance  of  an  aged 
servant  to  Grod,  to  whom  long  experience  of  God's  goodness  gives  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  sunset  of  life,  in  spite  of  some  clouds  of  adversity  gathering 
round  his  last  days. 

It  falls,  after  a  brief  introduction  {vv.  1,  2),  into  two  sections  :  one,  {a)  in 
vv.  3-11,  a  prayer  for  God's  protection,  full  of  the  faith  bred  by  a  life-long 
experience  of  His  service;  the  other,  (&)  in  vv.  12-22,  an  expression  of  trust 
in  God's  answer  to  that  prayer,  partly  of  quiet  confidence,  partly  of  an  exulting 
thanksgiving. 

IN  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust,  let  me  never 
be  put  to  confusion  :  but  rid  me,  and  deliver  me, 
in  thy  righteousness  ;  incline  thine  ear  unto  me,  and 
save  me. 

2  Be  thou  my  strong  hold,  whereunto  I  may  alway 
resort  :  thou  hast  promised  to  help  me,  for  thou  art 
my  house  of  defence,  and  my  castle. 

vv.  1,  2  are  an  almost  literal  repetition  of  Ps.  xxxi.  1-4,  looking  to 
God  as  a  "  stronghold  "  of  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  life. 

3  Deliver  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
ungodly  :  out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and 
cruel  man. 

4  For  thou,  0  Lord  God,  art  the  thing  that  I  long 
for  :  thou  art  my  hope,  even  from  my  youth. 

V.  4.  The  thing  that  I  long  for — properly,  "my  hope,"  whereas  in 
the  next  clause  "  hope  "  should  be  "  trust.  The  two  words  are  not 
synonymous :  we  trust  in  that  which  we  know  by  present  experience, 
and  out  of  this  trust  arises  necessarily  the  hope  of  yet  larger  blessing 
in  the  future.  "Wherever  the  communion  with  God  is  real,  the  know- 
ledge of  it  must  be  progressive. 

5  Through  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  ever  since 
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I  was  born  :  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  my 
mother's  womb  ;  my  praise  shall  be  always  of  thee. 

vv.  4,  5  are  taken  with  slight  alteration  from  xxii.  9,  10. 

6  I  am  become  as  it  were  a  monster  unto  many  : 
but  my  sure  trust  is  in  thee. 

V.  6.  A  monster,  that  is,  a  "  wonder,"  probably  because,  like  Job, 
after  long  and  faithful  service  of  God,  trouble  seemed  to  be  gather- 
ing round  him.  The  phrase  seems  to  imply  some  prominence,  as  of 
a  prophet  of  God.  It  would  suit  especially  the  solitary  mission  and 
witness  of  Jeremiah. 

7  O  let  my  mouth  be  filled  with  thy  praise  :  that 
I  may  sing  of  thy  glory  and  honour  all  the  day  long. 

8  Cast  me  not  away  in  the  time  of  age  :  forsake  me 
not  when  my  strength  faileth  me. 

V.  8.  When  my  strength  faileth.  There  is  a  touching  pathos  in 
this  appeal,  made  in  the  name  of  growing  weakness.  Such  weakness 
might  loosen  his  grasp  of  God,  and  take  away  ability  to  do  Him 
service ;  he  prays  that  God  will  not  refe.x  His  care  for  him,  but  make 
his  "  strength  perfect  in  weakness." 

9  For  mine  enemies  speak  against  me,  and  they 
that  lay  wait  for  my  soul  take  their  counsel  together, 
saying  :  God  hath  forsaken  him  ;  persecute  him,  and 
take  him,  for  there  is  none  to  deliver  him. 

10  Go  not  far  from  me,  0  God  :  my  God,  haste  thee 
to  help  me. 

11  Let  them  be  confounded  and  perish  that  are 
against  my  soul  :  let  them  be  covered  with  shame 
and  dishonour  that  seek  to  do  me  evil. 

vv.  9-11  seem  made  up  of  passages  from  older  Psalms  (xxii. 
8,  11,  19  ;  xxxviii.  21,  22  ;  xl.  13),  not  elaborately  pieced  together, 
but  blending  naturally  in  memory. 

12  As  for  me,  I  will  patiently  abide  alway  :  and 
will  praise  thee  more  and  more. 
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13  My  mouth  shall  daily  speak  of  thy  righteous- 
ness and  salvation  :  for  I  know  no  end  thereof 

V.  13.  Here,  and  in  vv.  14,  17,  20,  22,  emphasis  is  laid  with  special 
earnestness  on  God's  righteousness,  in  which  He  is  "  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  sin,"  and  keep  His  covenant  with  those  who  trust  in  Him. 
On  it,  and  on  "it  only,"  the  soul  rests  for  the  "salvation,"  with 
which  it  is  joined  here  (as  in  Isa.  xlvi.  13 ;  li.  6,  8 ;  Ivi.  1,  &c.,  &c.). 
Even  in  trouble  the  utterance  of  faith  is,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  Him  "  (comp.  Hab.  iii.  17,  18). 

14  I  will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  : 
and  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness  only. 

V.  14.  /  will  go  forth  should  be,  "  I  will  come "  (to  the  House  of 
God  to  worship)  "in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,"  finding  in  it  the 
stay  of  weakness  and  comfort  of  faith. 

15  Thou,  O  God,  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth  up 
until  now  :  therefore  will  I  tell  of  thy  wondrous  works. 

16  Forsake  me  not,  O  God,  in  mine  old  age,  when 
I  am  gray-headed  :  until  I  have  shewed  thy  strength 
unto  this  generation,  and  thy  power  to  all  them  that 
are  yet  for  to  come. 

V.  16.  One  last  duty  the  old  servant  of  God  can  still  do;  he  can 
teach  and  comfort  by  his  experience  of  God's  power  and  goodness 
those  to  whom  he  has  to  leave  the  burden  of  life.  (Comp.  Ps. 
xxxvii.  25,  36-38 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  2,  3,  14.) 

17  Thy  righteousness,  0  God,  is  very  high  :  and 
great  things  are  they  that  thou  hast  done  ;  O  God, 
who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

18  O  what  great  troubles  and  adversities  hast  thou 
shewed  me  !  and  yet  didst  thou  turn  and  refresh  me  : 
yea,  and  broughtest  me  from  the  deep  of  the  earth 
again. 

19  Thou  hast  brought  me  to  great  honour  :  and 
comforted  me  on  every  side. 
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vv.  18,  19.  The  time  rendering  is,  "thou  wilt  turn  and  refresh 
me;  thou  wilt  bring  me,"  &c.  The  retrospect  is  of  vicissitude  and 
trial  overcome ;  it  is  in  prospect  that  hope  sees  honour  and  rest. 

20  Therefore  will  I  praise  thee  and  thy  faithful- 
ness, O  God,  playing  upon  an  instrument  of  musick  : 
unto  thee  will  I  sing  upon  the  harp,  0  thou  Holy 
One  of  Israel. 

V.  20.  Instrument  of  music — ^properly  "  the  lute,"  constantly  joined 
with  "  the  harp,"  but  distinguished  from  it.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  2 ; 
Ivii.  9 ;  Ixxxi.  2  ;  cl.  3.) 

Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel — ^a  name  of  God  unfrequent  in  the  Psalms 
(only  found  here  and  in  (A.V.)  Ixxviii.  41  ;  Ixxxix.  18),  but  exceed- 
ingly common  in  Isaiah  (see,  for  example,  Isa.  i.  4 ;  v.  19,  24 ;  x.  20 ; 
xii.  6 ;  xvii,  7 ;  &c.,  &c.),  and  found  twice  in  Jeremiah  (1.  29  ;  li.  5). 
"Holiness"  is  the  essential  attribute  of  God  in  His  own  Nature, 
irrespective  of  His  relation  to  His  creatures  (whence  the  address, 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  of  the  angelic  song  in  Isa.  vi.  3  and  Rev.  iv.  8)  ; 
holiness  in  man  is  likeness  to  God  in  purity  of  heart,  consecrated 
through  communion  with  Him.  It  is  significant  that  the  thought  of 
the  old  servant  of  God  rests  not  chiefly  on  God's  dealings  with  man, 
but  on  God  in  Himself,  as  He  is  seen  in  heaven. 

21  My  lips  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  unto  thee  :  and 
so  will  my  soul  whom  thou  hast  delivered. 

22  My  tongue  also  shall  talk  of  thy  righteous- 
ness all  the  day  long  :  for  they  are  confounded  and 
brought  unto  shame  that  seek  to  do  me  evil. 

V.  22.  Comp.  Ps.  xl.  14. 

vv.  21,  22.  There  is  a  striking  outpouring  of  feeling  here — not 
only  praise,  but  joy  in  praise — not  only  witness,  but  unceasing  wit- 
ness. As  other  faculties  fail,  the  spiritual  faculty  of  communion  with 
God  deepens ;  and  therefore  as  other  springs  of  thought  dry  up,  the 
remembrance  of  God  overflows  and  fills  the  whole  heart. 

Psalm.  LXXII.    Deus,  judicium. 

This  is  one  of  the  only  two  Psalms  ascribed  traditionally  to  Solomon  ;  and 
the  internal  evidence  throughout  strongly  supports  this  tradition.  There  is 
evident  reminiscence  of  David's  last  words   (2   Sam.   xxiii.   3,  4),  and  of 
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Solomon's  own  prayer ;  the  allusions  to  tribute  from  Tarshish  and  the  isles, 
from  Sheba  and  Seba,  suit  this  time,  and  this  only,  of  the  history  ;  the  whole 
Psalm  has  a  richness  and  harmony  of  style,  characteristic  of  the  golden  age 
of  prosperity  in  Solomon's  reign  ;  the  emphasis  laid  on  a  government  of 
righteousness  and  peace  is  equally  characteristic  of  Solomon's  own  nature  and 
position.  The  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  clearly  the  king  himself.  Yet  by  a 
true  insight  the  Targums  refer  its  prophecies  to  the  "  King  Messiah,"  the  true 
"  Son  of  David  "  and  "  Prince  of  Peace."  The  glory  of  Solomon's  royalty  was 
earthly,  though  of  the  highest  order  of  earthly  things  ;  it  was  transitory,  both 
in  itself  and  through  his  failure  to  realize  his  own  ideal.  In  One  alone  was 
glory  perfect,  universal,  eternal ;  in  Him  therefore  alone  are  the  grand  words 
of  tliis  Psalm  fully  realized. 

The  Psalm  is  at  once  a  prayer  and  an  implied  prophecy  of  hope  for,  (a)  in 
vv.  1-7,  a  rule  of  righteousness,  mercy,  and  peace  over  Israel ;  (b)  in  vv.  8-14, 
an  extension  of  that  rule  ovier  tributary  nations  by  the  simple  force  of  its 
moral  beauty  and  strength ;  (c)  in  vv.  15-17,  a  blessing  on  it  of  wealth, 
fruitfulness,  and  glory. 

vv.  18,  19  are  the  appended  doxology,  marking  the  close  of  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Psalter. 

GIVE  the  King  thy  judgments,  O  God  :  and  thy 
righteousness  unto  the  King's  son. 

V.  1.  Judgments  are  the  special  applications  of  the  general  attribute 
of  righteousness.  In  Solomon's  own  prayer  (1  Kings  iii.  6-9),  of 
which  this  verse  is  an  obvious  reminiscence,  he  asks  for  "  a  wise  and 
understanding  heart  to  discern  between  good  and  bad,"  and  in  the 
comment  on  his  judgment  (in  v.  28)  it  is  said  that  "  the  wisdom  of 
God  was  in  him  to  do  judgment."  Wisdom  is  the  perception  of  what 
is  good  and  right ;  righteousness  is  the  embodiment  of  that  con- 
ception in  practice. 

The  King's  son  is  emphatic.  Solomon  was  the  first  who  inherited 
royalty  in  Israel. 

2  Then  shall  he  judge  thy  people  according  unto 
right  :  and  defend  the  poor. 

V.  2.  Then  shall,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  verbs 
should  be  in  the  future  or  in  the  optative  mood,  "  May  he,"  &c.  On 
the  whole  it  seems  best  to  adopt  the  latter,  except  in  vv.  12,  13,  14. 

3  The  mountains  also  shall  bring  peace  :  and  the 
little  hills  righteousness  unto  the  people. 

4  He  shall  keep  the  simple  folk  by  their  right  : 
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defend   the   children   of  the  poor,  and  punish  the 
wrong  doer. 

5  They  shall  fear  thee,  as  long  as   the  sun   and 
moon  endureth  :  from  one  generation  to  another. 

V.  5.  As  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  &c.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36,  37  ; 
Jer.  xxxi.  35,  36  ;  xxxiii.  20,  21. 

6  He  shall  come  down  like  the  rain  into  a  fleece 
of  wool  :  even  as  the  drops  that  water  the  earth. 

V.  6.  A  fleece  of  wool.  The  idea  in  this  version  is  probably  of 
allusion  to  Judg.  vi.  36-40.  But  the  rendering  should  be  (as  in 
A. v.),  "  the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  "  (comp.  Amos  vii.  1),  just 
when  the  new  and  tender  shoots  require  the  refreshing  moisture. 
There  seems  a  manifest  allusion  to  David's  last  words  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  4),  where  the  rule  of  righteousness  is  compared  to  "  the  tender 
grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain." 

7  In  his  time  shall  the  righteous  flourish  :  yea,  and 
abundance  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth. 

vv.  2-7.  The  prayer  is  threefold  :  first  (in  vv.  2,  3),  for  a  rule  of 
impartial  righteousness,  which  shall  draw  down  over  all  Israel,  like 
the  streams  from  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  gentle  waters  of  peace  ; 
next  (in  vv.  4,  5),  that  this  righteous  rule  may  be  especially  distin- 
guished by  tender  care  of  the  weak  and  overthrow  of  the  oppressor,  so 
that  it  may  perpetuate  itself  through  an  abiding  fear  ;  lastly  (in 
vv.  6,  7),  that  it  may  bring  the  refreshment  of  an  overflowing  peace, 
in  which  the  righteous  shall  not  only  live,  but  flourish  for  ever. 

8  His  dominion  shall  be  also  from  the  one  sea  to 
the  other  :  and  from  the  flood  unto  the  world's  end. 

V.  8.  From  the  one  sea,  &c.  The  description  is  not  general,  but 
particular — from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  "end  of  the  world"  in  the  desert.  There  is  an 
exact  coincidence,  which  cannot  be  accidental,  with  Ex.  xxiii.  31,  "I 
will  set  thy  bounds  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines, 
and  from  the  desert  unto  the  river." 

9  They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall  kneel 
before  him  :  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 
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10  The  kings  of  Tharsis  and  of  the  isles  shall  give 
presents  :  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring 
gifts. 

V.  10.  Tarshish  is  clearly  Tartessus,  the  Phoenician  settlement  in 
Spain,  and  the  isles  are  the  dimly  known  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
With  it  (see  1  Kings  x.  22)  Solomon  had  commerce,  and  drew  wealth, 
which  is  here  described  as  tribute. 

Arabia — properly  Sheha — is  a  Joktanite  settlement  (Gen.  x.  28)  in 
Arabia,  whence  came  the  "Queen  of  Sheba"  in  Solomon's  days, 
bringing  gold  and  precious  stones  and  spices  (1  Kings  x.  1-10). 

Saha  or  Seha  is  a  wholly  different  word,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian 
kingdom  (which  Josephus  identifies  with  Meroe  ;  see  Gen.  x.  7),  con- 
stantly connected  with  Gush  or  Ethiopia. 

1 1  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him  :  all  nations 
shall  do  him  service. 

12  For  he  shall  deliver  the  poor  when  he  crieth : 
the  needy  also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper. 

13  He  shall  be  favourable  to  the  simple  and  needy  : 
and  shall  preserve  the  souls  of  the  poor. 

14  He  shall  deliver  their  souls  from  falsehood  and 
wrong  :  and  dear  shall  their  blood  be  in  his  sight. 

vv.  12-14.  It  is  especially  notable,  and  singularly  accordant  with 
historic  fact  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  that  the  world-wdde  dominion  is 
to  be  won  by  the  arms  of  peace,  the  moral  strength  of  righteousness 
and  wisdom  and  mercy.  In  this  description  we  have  a  special  fore- 
shadowing of  the  kingdom  of  the  true  Son  of  David,  which  "  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

15  He  shall  live,  and  unto  him  shall  be  given  of 
the  gold  of  Arabia  :  prayer  shall  be  made  ever  unto 
him,  and  daily  shall  he  be  praised. 

V.  15.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret  the  pronouns  of  this 
verse  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  best  to  suppose  the  reference  to  be 
to  the  poor  who  is  delivered — "so  that  he  shall  live,  and  offer  (to  the 
king)  gold  of  Sheba,  pray  for  him  continually,  and  bless  him  every 
day."  The  whole  context  suggests  tribute,  physical  and  spiritual,  to 
the  king,  not  gifts  from  him. 
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16  There  shall  be  an  heap  of  corn  in  the  earth, 
high  upon  the  hills  :  his  fruit  shall  shake  like 
Libanus,  and  shall  be  green  in  the  city  like  grass 
upon  the  earth. 

2;.  16  should  be  rendered — 

"  There  shall  be  abundance  of  com  in  the  land, 
Even  to  the  top  of  the  hills  ; 
Its  fruit  shall  rustle  like  Lebanon  ; 
They  shall  blossom  out  of  the  cities, 
Like  grass  upon  the  earth." 
The  picture  is  of  a  fruitfulness  spreading  over  valley  and  hill,  strong 
as  the  foliage  of  Lebanon ;  and  of  a  growth  of  people,  thick  as  the 
grass  itself. 

17  His  Name  shall  endure  for  ever ;  his  Name  shall 
remain  under  the  sun  among  the  posterities  :  which 
shall  be  blessed  through  him ;  and  all  the  heathen 
shall  praise  him. 

V.  17.  This  attribute  of  universality  and  eternity  is,  as  usual, 
ascribed  to  the  kingdom  of  David — to  Solomon  only  in  imperfect 
type,  to  the  true  Son  of  David  in,  perfect  antitype. 

18  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  even  the  God  of 
Israel  :  which  only  doeth  wondrous  thiogs ; 

19  And  blessed  be  the  Name  of  his  Majesty  for 
ever  :  and  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his 
Majesty.     Amen,  Amen. 

vv.  18,  19  (like  xli.  13)  form  the  doxology  appended  to  this  Psalm, 
as  closing  the  Second  Book.  It  dwells  emphatically  on  the  Name  of 
Jehovah  Elohim  (as  is  natural  in  a  book  of  Psalms  mainly  Elohistic), 
and  on  His  glory,  as  filling  not  only  Israel,  but  the  whole  earth 
(comp.  Isa.  vi.  3). 

In  the  Hebrew  a  note  is  here  appended,  "  The  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended."  The  name  "  Prayers  "  is  simply  the 
alternative  title  (instead  of  "the  Praises")  of  the  whole  Psalter  ;  the 
other  words  merely  indicate  the  close  of  a  collection  of  Psalms,  called, 
like  the  Psalter  generally,  by  the  name  of  David  (see  Introduction, 
sect.  I.). 
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THE    THIRD    BOOK    OF    THE    PSALTER. 

It  includes  seventeen  Psalms  (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.),  of  which  eleven 
(Ixxiii.-lxxxiii.)  are  ascribed  to  Asaph,  four  (Ixxxiv.,  Ixxxv., 
Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.)  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  one  (Ixxxvi.)  to  David, 
and  one  (Ixxxix.)  to  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.  On  the  general 
character  of  the  Psalms  of  Asaph  and  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
see  Introduction,  sect.  ii.  The  book  is  evidently  of  later 
formation  than  the  First  and  Second. 

Psalm  LXXIII.     Quam  bonus  Israel! 

This  Psalm,  ascribed  to  Asaph,  deals  with  the  great  moral  problem  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  shows  evident  knowledge  of  that 
wonderful  book  itself.  The  question  how,  if  God  be  the  All-righteous  Governor 
of  the  world,  the  wicked  prosper  and  the  good  suffer,  belongs  to  all  times  and 
places.  But  the  time  of  Solomon,  to  which  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Job  (perhaps  out  of  older  materials)  is  commonly  referred,  was  one  of  much 
searching  into  the  meaning  of  human  life  and  the  secret  of  God's  providence, 
and  so  was  naturally  brought  face  to  face  with  these  deep  moral  problems. 
The  Asaph,  therefore,  of  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  may  well  have  been 
the  author  of  this  Ps&lm.  Even  the  notice  in  the  Syriac  version  that  the 
Psalm  was  composed  "on  the  death  of  Absalom"  may  have  some  truth  in  it, 
for  no  better  exemplification  of  the  ideas  of  the  Psalmist  could  be  found  than 
the  insolent  triumph  and  sudden  fall  of  the  great  rebel.  The  spirit  of  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is,  however,  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  that  book  the  appeal  is  simply  to  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  ;  in  the  Psalm  the  mind  is  bidden  to  look  to  the 
certain  redress  of  all  wrong  in  the  end,  perhaps  in  this  world,  perhaps  in  the 
next,  and  to  rest  on  the  eternal  communion  with  God,  who  is  all  in  all. 

The  Psalm,  after  a  brief  expression  of  the  final  issue  of  faith  {v.\),  describes, 
{a)  in  vv.  2-14,  the  mental  conflict  produced  by  contemplating  the  insolent 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  listening  to  the  thoughts  of  the  world  upon  it  ; 
then  passes,  (Z>)  in  vv.  15-19,  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  suggested  by 
meditation  in  the  Sanctuary  on  the  final  retribution  of  God  ;  and  ends,  (c)  in 
vv.  20-27,  with  a  confession  of  the  brutish  folly  of  his  former  doubts,  and  a 
declaration  that  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  is  the  one  secret  of  peace, 
in  this  world  and  the  next. 
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TRULY  God  is  loving  unto  Israel  :  even  unto  such 
as  are  of  a  clean  heart. 

V.  1.  Trull/,  or  "  verily  "  or  "  surely  "  (as  in  vv.  13, 18,  A.Y.).  The 
word  expresses  the  final  conclusion  after  hesitation  and  doubt,  like 
our  "after  all."  Whatever  seems,  this  is.  The  parallelism  in  this 
verse  is  notable  ;  the  true  "Israel"  are  the  "pure  in  heart,"  who  "see 
God,"  and  therefore  see  through  the  clouds  and  delusions  of  Hfe. 

2  Nevertheless,  my  feet  were   almost  gone  :  my 
treadings  had  well-nigh  slipt. 

3  And  why  ?  I  was  grieved  at  the  wicked  :  I  do 
also  see  the  ungodly  in  such  prosperity. 

4  For  they  are  in  no  peril  of  death  :  but  are  lusty 
and  strong. 

V.  4.  In  no  peril  of  death — literally,  "  no  bands  to  death,"  which 
apparently  means  "no  fetters"  (of  sickness  or  suffering)  binding  them 
"  to  the  power  of  death."  The  rendering  of  the  A.V.,  "  no  bands  in 
death,"  i.e.  no  pangs  of  anguish  in  their  last  hour  (comp.  Job  xxi. 
13,  23),  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  the  Psalm  and  the  context  of 
this  verse. 

5  They  come   in   no   misfortune   like    other  folk  : 
neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men. 

6  And  this  is  the  cause  that  they  are  so  holden 
with  pride  :  and  overwhelmed  with  cruelty. 

V.  6  should  be  rendered  (much  as  in  A.Y.) — 

"  Pride  compasseth  them  as  a  necklace  ; 
Violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment." 
Pride  is  their  ornament ;  violence  the  habit  of  their  life. 

7  Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness  :  and  they  do  even 
what  they  lust. 

8  They  corrupt  other,  and  speak  of  wicked  blas- 
phemy :  their  talking  is  against  the  most  High. 

V.  8  is  mistranslated.     It  should  be — 
"  They  scoff  and  speak  of  wickedness  ; 
Of  oppression  from  the  height  (of  disdain)  do  they  speak." 
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Wickedness  is  to  them  a  jest ;  at  pleas  against  oppression  they  smile 
disdainfully. 

9  For  they  stretch  forth  their  mouth  unto  the 
heaven  :  and  their  tongue  goeth  through  the  world. 

10  Therefore  fall  the  people  unto  them  :  and  there- 
out suck  they  no  small  advantage. 

V.  10.  Suck  they  no  small  advantage — literally,  "waters  of  a  full  cup 
are  wrung  out  to  them,"  which  may  be  explained  as  in  our  version, 
or  as  meaning  that  the  people  drink  deep  of  their  cup  of  wickedness. 

1 1  Tush,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it  :  is 
there  knowledge  in  the  most  High  ? 

12  Lo,  these  are  the  ungodly,  these  prosper  in  the 
world,  and  these  have  riches  in  possession  :  and  I 
said,  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
washed  mine  hands  in  innocency. 

13  All  the  day  long  have  I  been  punished  :  and 
chastened  every  morning. 

vv.  11-13.  In  this  section  vv.  12,  13  may  be  the  reflections  of  the 
Psalmist  in  the  hour  of  his  bewilderment ;  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
take  the  whole  as  the  utterances  of  the  ordinary  looker  on,  inferring 
that  the  "  Most  High  "  is  too  high  to  care  for  our  good  and  evil,  and 
that  accordingly  those  who  most  strive  for  innocence  suffer  most 
calamity. 

14  Yea,  and  I  had  almost  said  even  as  they  :  but 
lo,  then  I  should  have  condemned  the  generation  of 
thy  children. 

V.  14.  Tea,  and  I  had,  &c. — properly,  "If  I  had  said,  Let  me  speak 
words  like  these,  I  should  have  been  faithless  in  the  generation  of 
Thy  children,"  It  is  notable  that  the  first  restraining  influence  was 
found  in  loyalty  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  faithful,  and  to  their 
witness  for  God. 

15  Then  thought  I  to  understand  this  :  but  it  was 
too  hard  for  me. 
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16  Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God  :  then 
understood  I  the  end  of  these  men  ; 

vv.  15,  16  are  deeply  instructive.  They  tell  how,  first,  he  had 
recourse  to  thought,  striving  to  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  God's 
providence  ;  and  then,  failing  in  this,  went  to  the  Sanctuary,  and 
there  found  a  higher  insight  in  prayer. 

17  Namely,  how  thou  dost  set  them  in  slippery 
places  :  and  castest  them  down,  and  destroyest 
them, 

18  Oh,  how  suddenly  do  they  consume  :  perish, 
and  come  to  a  fearful  end ! 

19  Yea,  even  like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  : 
so  shalt  thou  make  their  image  to  vanish  out  of 
the  city. 

V.  19.  So  shalt  Thou,  &c.  This  clause  is  wrongly  rendered.  It 
should  be,  "  So,  when  Thou  arisest "  (as  from  slumber),  "  Thou  wilt 
despise  their  image." 

vv.  17-19  describe  rest  on  a  final  retribution,  swallowing  up  in  a 
moment  the  prosperity  which  seemed  substantial.  It  is  clear  that 
this  might  be  in  this  world,  or  in  that  future  life,  to  which  he  must 
have  looked  onward,  who  so  deeply  realized  the  communion  with  God. 

20  Thus  my  heart  was  grieved  :  and  it  went  even 
through  my  reins. 

21  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant  :  even  as  it  were 
a  beast  before  thee. 

vv.  20,  21  are  the  confession  of  folly.  That  his  heart  was  soured 
("grieved")  and  "  his  reins  pierced"  (with  the  pang  of  envy),  showed 
that  he  was  brutish  ("  foolish  ")  in  ignorance,  because,  "  like  a  beast," 
he  regarded  only  the  visible  world  and  the  things  of  sense. 

22  Nevertheless,  I  am  alway  by  thee  :  for  thou 
hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand. 

23  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel  :  and 
after  that  receive  me  with  glory. 
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24  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  :  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee. 

25  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  :  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever. 

26  For  lo,  they  that  forsake  thee  shall  perish  : 
thou  hast  destroyed  all  them  that  commit  fornica- 
tion against  thee. 

27  But  it  is  good  for  me  to  hold  me  fast  by  God, 
to  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God  :  and  to  speak  of 
^11  thy  works  in  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Sibn. 

vv.  22-27.  This  conclusion  is  deeply  suggestive  as  well  as  beautiful. 
The  ultimate  refuge  from  doubt  and  from  the  bewilderments  of  the 
world,  is  not  in  any  foresight  of  retribution,  still  less  in  any  theories 
of  providence,  but  in  the  conscious  communion  with  the  Eternal. 
They  who  know  themselves  His  are  sure  of  present  guidance  and  of 
future  glory  ;  they  who  desire  Him  infinitely  can  feel  no  other  desire 
painfully  ;  they  who  rest  on  Him  care  not  if  their  "  flesh  and  their 
heart  fail,"  for  they  hold  fast  to  Him  themselves,  and  tell  of  His 
goodness  to  others.  What  is  true  of  questions  of  retribution  here  is 
equally  true  of  all  speculations  as  to  the  laws  of  retribution  hereafter. 
The  only  answer  is,  rest  on  the  perfect  righteousness  and  mercy 
of  God. 

Psalm  LXXIV.     Ut  quid,  Deus  ? 

This  Psalm,  though  again  ascribed  to  Asaph,  appears  almost  unquestionably 
to  belong  to  a  far  later  period.  It  is  a  cry  of  anguish  from  one  who  sees  the 
land  of  Israel  trampled  under  foot,  the  Temple  and  other  sanctuaries  destroyed, 
and  finds  no  prophetic  word  of  hope  or  comfort.  It  is  commonly  referred 
either  to  the  Chaldsean  invasion  or  to  the  Maccabean  times,  although  it  might, 
of  course,  belong  to  the  time  of  one  of  the  earlier  invasions  (that  of  Shishak 
has  been  suggested)  briefly  noticed  in  the  sacred  history.  Considering  its 
style,  its  resemblance  to  passages  in  Jeremiah,  and  its  position  in  the  Psalter, 
the  time  of  the  Chalda3an  conquest  is  the  most  probable.  By  whomsoever 
WTitten,  it  is  a  Psalm  of  infinite  pathos,  and  an  impassioned  pleading  with  God 
by  His  ancient  mercies  and  for  His  Name's  sake. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1-10,  with  a  terrible  picture  of  the  cruel  and  insolent 
triumph  of  the  enemy,  especially  over  the  Temple  of  God ;  from  this  it  passes, 
(J)  in  w.  11-18,  to  plead  with  God  by  His  former  mercies  to  Israel,  and  by 
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His  Almighty  power  over  the  world;  and  ends,  (c)  in  vv.  19-24,  with  an 
earnest  prayer  that  He  will  "look  upon  the  Covenant,"  and  assert  His  glory 
before  the  heathen. 

OGOD,  wherefore    art   thou   absent  from  us   so 
long  :  why  is  thy  wrath  so  hot  against  the  sheep 
of  thy  pasture  ? 

V.  1.  Absent  from  us,  &c.  The  true  rendering  (as  in  A.V.)  is 
stronger,  "  Why  hast  Thou  cast  us  off  for  ever  ?  "  (So  in  Ps.  xliii.  2 ; 
xliv.  9 ;  Ixxvii.  7,  &c.) 

2  O  think  upon  thy  congregation  :  whom  thou  hast 
purchased,  and  redeemed  of  old. 

3  Think  upon  the  tribe  of  thine  inheritance  :  and 
mount  Sion,  wherein  thou  hast  dwelt. 

4  Lift  up  thy  feet,  that  thou  mayest  utterly  destroy 
every  enemy  :  which  hath  done  evil  in  thy  sanctuary. 

V.  4.  Lift  up,  &c. — properly  (as  in  A.Y.),  "  Lift  up  Thy  feet,"  i.e. 
hasten  (as  an  avenger)  "unto  the  perpetual  desolations" — the  ruin 
upon  ruin  heaped  unceasingly  on  the  land. 

5  Thine  adversaries  roar  in  the  midst  of  thy  con- 
gregations :  and  set  up  their  banners  for  tokens. 

V.  5.  Congregations  should  be  "  assembly  " — the  place  of  Thy  meet- 
ing with  Thy  people.  Their  banners  as  tokens.  The  original  is, 
"  their  signs  as  signs."  Probably  the  reference  is  to  the  emblems  of 
idolatry  (like  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  "  in  Dan.  ix.  27)  set  up 
as  if  they  were  really  "  signs  "  of  a  Divine  power  with  them,  giving 
them  victory. 

6  He  that  hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the  thick 
trees  :  was  known  to  bring"  it  to  an  excellent  work. 

V.  6  is  wholly  misunderstood.     It  should  be — 
"  It  is  as  though  each  lifted  on  high 
An  axe  against  the  thickets  of  the  wood ; 
And  so  they  break  down,"  &c. 
The  picture  is  graphic :  first,  the  roar  of  fury  and  victory  on  the 
"   exaltation  of  the  signs  of  idolatry  ;  then  the  wanton  havoc,  hewing 
down,  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  carved  work  of  the  Temple  (so 
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elaborately  described  in  1  Kings  vii.  18-35),  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
hallowed  by  its  sacred  emblems ;  at  last  the  fire  set  to  the  building, 
and  the  razing  to  the  ground  the  Sanctuary  itself  (comp.  Lam. 
ii.  2-7).  There  rings  through  the  whole  description  the  anguish 
of  an  eye-witness.  In  the  pregnant  phrase,  "defiled,  even  to  the 
ground "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  38),  is  summed  up  the  two-fold  idea  of 
pollution  and  ruin. 

7  But  now  they  break  down  all  the  carved  work 
thereof  :  with  axes  and  hammers. 

8  They  have  set  fire  upon  thy  holy  places  :  and 
have  defiled  the  dwelling-place  of  thy  Name,  even 
unto  the  ground. 

9  Yea,  they  said  in  their  hearts,  Let  us  make 
havock  of  them  altogether  :  thus  have  they  burnt 
up  all  the  houses  of  God  in  the  land. 

V.  9.  The  houses  of  God — in  A.Y.  (as  in  the  LXX.),  "  the  syna- 
gogues." The  existence  of  such  places  of  assembly  at  the  time  of  the 
Chaldsean  invasion  is  distinctly  intimated  in  Lam.  ii.  6,  and  is  in 
itself  infinitely  probable.  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  no  worship  in 
the  cities  of  Israel  intermediate  between  the  worship  of  the  family 
and  the  unfrequent  worship  in  the  Temple ;  especially  when  every 
Sabbath  and  festival  was  a  time  of  "solemn  assembly."  It  is 
thoroughly  accordant  with  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  days  of 
Ezra  to  suppose  that  the  regular  institution  of  the  Synagogues  after 
the  Captivity  was  rather  a  revival  and  fuller  organization  of  the  old, 
than  a  thing  absolutely  new. 

10  We  see  not  our  tokens,  there  is  not  one  prophet 
more  :  no,  not  one  is  there  among  us,  that  under- 
standeth  any  more. 

V.  10.  Tokens  or  "signs" — contrasted  with  the  heathen  signs  of 
V.  5.  Our  signs  (he  says)  of  the  true  God  are  gone;  their  signs 
of  idolatry  flaunt  in  triumph. 

There  is  not  one  prophet  more.  There  may  be  here  some  of  the 
natural  exaggeration  of  sori'ow.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  both  still 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  Chaldsean  invasion.  But  Ezekiel  was  far 
away  in  Babylon ;  Jeremiah's  promise  of  restoration  might  well  be 
lost  in  his  constant  message  of  woe,  and  he  was  actually  accused  of 
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favouring  the  Chaldaean  triumph.     There  is  very  similar  language  in 
Lam.  ii.  9  ;  Ezek.  vii.  26. 

That  understandeth,  &c.  This  should  be  joined  with  the  first 
words  of  the  next  verse,  "  that  knoweth  how  long." 

11  O  God,  how  long  shall  the  adversary  do  this 
dishonour  :  how  long  shall  the  enemy  blaspheme  thy 
Name,  for  ever  ? 

V.  11.  How  long.  Comp.  vi.  3 ;  xiii.  1,  2.  The  chastisement  is 
accepted ;  but  the  prayer  is  that  it  may  pass  in  God's  good  time. 

12  Why  withdrawest  thou  thy  hand  :  why  pluckest 
thou  not  thy  right  hand  out  of  thy  bosom  to  consume 
the  enemy  ? 

13  For  God  is  my  King  of  old  :  the  help  that  is 
done  upon  earth  he  doeth  it  himself. 

14  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea  through  thy  power  : 
thou  brakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

V.  14.  Dragons  {tanninim) — that  is,  "sea  monsters,"  the  emblems 
of  the  Egyptian  powers  (comp.  the  application  to  Pharaoh  in  Isa.  li.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3  ;  xxxii.  2). 

15  Thou  smotest  the  heads  of  Leviathan  in  pieces  : 
and  gavest  him  to  be  meat  for  the  people  in  the 
wilderness. 

V.  15.  Leviathan,  as  in  Job  xli.,  the  crocodile — "the  beast  of  the 
reeds"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  marg.) — still  more  emphatically  the  emblem 
of  Egypt. 

Gavest  him,  &c.  Unless  the  phrase  be  metaphorical,  we  should 
read,  "the  race  of  the  wilderness" — the  beasts  of  the  desert  shore 
feeding  on  the  corpses  of  the  Egyptians. 

16  Thou  broughtest  out  fountains  and  waters  out 
of  the  hard  rocks  :  thou  driedst  up  mighty  waters. 

vv.  13-16  rapidly  survey  the  great  deeds  of  God's  ancient  deliver- 
ance, "  working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  "  (see  v.  12,  A.V.) 
— the  dividing  the  Eed  Sea,  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
bringing  the  stream  out  of  the  rock,  the  drying  up  of  the  waters  of 
Jordan.  In  many  cases  there  is  even  verbal  coincidence  with 
the  historic  record. 
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17  The  day  is  thine,  and  the  night  is  thine  :  thou 
hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

18  Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth  :  thou 
hast  made  summer  and  winter. 

vv.  17,  18  in  rapid  transition  pass  from  God's  manifestations  to 
Israel  to  His  rule  over  all  Nature  and  humanity,  in  which,  even 
before  the  heathen,  "  He  left  not  Himself  without  a  witness."  The 
Bun,  the  great  object  of  all  idolatry,  esijecially  the  Chalda3an,  is  but 
the  instrument  of  that  rule. 

19  Kemember  this,  O  Lord,  how  the  enemy  hath 
rebuked  :  and  how  the  foolish  people  hath  blas- 
phemed thy  Name. 

20  O  deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  turtle-dove  unto 
the  multitude  of  the  enemies  :  and  forget  not  the 
congregation  of  the  poor  for  ever. 

21  Look  upon  the  covenant  :  for  all  the  earth  is 
full  of  darkness,  and  cruel  habitations. 

22  0  let  not  the  simple  go  away  ashamed  :  but  let 
the  poor  and  needy  give  praise  unto  thy  Name. 

23  Arise,  O  God,  maintain  thine  own  cause  :  remem- 
ber how  the  foolish  man  blasphemeth  thee  daily. 

24  Forget  not  the  voice  of  thine  enemies  :  the  pre- 
sumption of  them  that  hate  thee  increaseth  ever 
more  and  more. 

vv.  19-24.  Here  (see  vv.  11,  19,  23)  God  is  prayed  to  help  for 
His  own  Name's  sake.  This  is  to  pray  for  the  good  of  all  His 
creatures ;  for  the  knowledge  of  His  being  and  glory  is  the  highest 
blessing  of  man.  To  "  look  upon  the  covenant "  is  to  vindicate  His 
glory  before  the  heathen — the  "  foolish  people  " — who  cannot  or  will 
not  know  Him.  To  let  it  be  overthrown  is  to  give  occasion  to  the 
enemy  "  to  blaspheme  "  "  in  ever-growing  presumption,"  and  to  send 
"the  simple  and  helpless  away  ashamed,"  With  the  tenderness  of 
pleading  for  His  "  turtle  dove  "  and  for  the  poor  of  His  congregation, 
there  mingles  this  tone  of  remonstrance  in  the  name  both  of  the 
Covenant  and  of  the  glory  of  God, 
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Morning  Prag^n 

Psalm  LXXV.     Confitelimur  tiU. 

This  Psalm,  also  bearing  the  name  of  Asaph,  has  in  itself  little  indication  of 
date,  unless  some  slight  hint  may  be  gathered  from  verse  7  (where  see  note) . 
It  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  anguish  of  the  last  Psalm,  breathing  as 
it  does  the  spirit  of  a  firm  confidence  in  the  all-righteous  judgment  of  God 
against  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

Like  Ps.  Ivii.  it  has  the  title  Al-taschith,  "destroy  not" — probably  the  name 
of  the  tune  to  which  it  was  sung. 

It  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  with  an  expression  of  thankful  trust,  leading  up 
to  the  utterance  of  judgment  by  the  voice  of  God ;  this  is  taken  up,  (b)  in 
vv.  5-10,  by  an  admonition  of  rebuke  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  to  the  pride 
of  the  ungodly;  and  the  whole  concludes,  (c)  in  vv.  11,  12,  with  the  renewed 
expression  of  trust  in  the  God  of  Jacob  for  victory. 

UNTO  thee,  O  God,  do  we  give  thanks  :  yea,  unto 
thee  do  we  give  thanks. 

2  Thy  Name  also  is  so  nigh  :  and  that  do  thy  won- 
drous works  declare. 

V.  2.  Thi/  Name.  The  "  Name  of  God  "  is  any  revelation  of  Him ; 
here  clearly  the  revelation  of  His  Presence  in  the  midst  of  Israel, 
witnessed  to  by  His  wondrous  works. 

3  When  I  receive  the  congregation  :  I  shall  judge 
according  unto  right. 

V.  3.  When  I  receive,  &c.    These  words,  opening  the  utterance  of 
.  the  voice  of  God,  should  be  rendered,  "  When  the  set  time  is  come." 
They  are,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  answer  to  the  cry,  "  How  long  ? " 
When  God  wills,  and  not  till  then,  the  judgment  is  to  come. 

4  The  earth  is  weak,  and  all  the  inhabiters  there- 
of :  I  bear  up  the  pillars  of  it. 

V.  4.  Is  iveak — properly,  "  is  dissolved,"  melting  with  fear  (comp. 
Ex.  XV.  15 ;  Josh.  ii.  9,  24). 

/  bear  up  the  pillars.  Compare  the  passage  in  the  Song  of  Hannah, 
also  used  as  a  rebuke  of  earthly  pride  (1  Sam.  ii.  8),  "  The  pillars  of 
the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  and  He  hath  set  the  world  upon  them." 
Amidst  all  change  and  confusion,  one  thing  is  changeless  and  certain 
— the  judgment  of  God. 
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5  I  said  unto  the  fools,  Deal  not  so  madly  :  and  to 
the  ungodly,  Set  not  up  your  horn. 

6  Set  not  up  your  horn  on  high  :  and  speak  not 
with  a  stiff  neck. 

7  For  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor 
from  the  west  :  nor  yet  from  the  south. 

V.  7.  Promotion  should  be  "  lifting  up  "  (comp.  v.  8) — the  lifting 
up  of  deliverance.  That  deliverance  comes  "not  from  the  sunrise 
nor  the  sunset,  nor  from  the  desert "  of  the  South.  From  the  omission 
of  the  North  it  has  been  gathered,  not  improbably,  that  the  danger 
came  from  that  quarter,  viz.,  from  Assyria,  and  that  Israel  was  look- 
ing eagerly  in  all  other  quarters  for  help. 

8  And  why?  God  is  the  Judge  :  he  putteth  down 
one,  and  setteth  up  another. 

vv.  5,  6,  8  have  also  plain  reminiscences  of  the  Song  of  Hannah 
(1  Sam.  ii.  3,  7),  in  rebuke  of  the  madness,  the  arrogance,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  godless. 

9  For  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and 
the  wine  is  red  :  it  is  full  mixed,  and  he  poureth  out 
of  the  same. 

V.  9.  There  is  a  cup,  &c.  This  metaphor,  in  the  sense  of  the  cup 
of  wrath  or  judgment,  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah  (see  xxv.  15,  17,  28  ; 
li.  7  ;  Lam.  iv.  21  ;  and  comp.  Isa.  li.  17 ;  Ezek,  xxiii.  31,  32).  In 
the  Psalms  the  cup  is  more  usually  the  ordained  portion  of  blessing 
(see  xvi.  5;  xxiii.  5;  cxvi.  13).  Full  mixed — that  is,  with  the 
spice,  put  in  to  make  it  stronger  (like  the  "  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh"). 

10  As  for  the  dregs  thereof  :  all  the  ungodly  of  the 
earth  shall  drink  them,  and  suck  them  out. 

1 1  But  I  will  talk  of  the  God  of  Jacob  :  and  praise 
him  for  ever. 

12  All  the  horns  of  the  ungodly  also  will  I  break  : 
and  the  horns  of  the  righteous  shall  be  exalted. 
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V.  12  is  taken  by  some  as  a  new  utterance  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  ; 
but  it  is  simpler  to  ascribe  it  to  the  Psalmist,  who,  in  God's  strength, 
is  confident  of  doing  God's  work. 

Fsalm  LXXVI.    Notus  in  Jud(za. 

This  splendid  Psalm,  bearing  the  name  of  Asaph,  is  by  some  ancient  tradi- 
tion, and  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  marked  out  as  a  Psalm  of  triumph 
over  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  It  bears  some  token  of 
reminiscence  both  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  the  Song  of  Hannah,  and  has 
some  points  of  likeness  to  the  contemporary  prophecy.  It  breathes  a  spirit, 
mingled  of  exultation  and  awe,  in  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
the  deliverance. 

It  is  headed  on  Neginoth,  that  is,  "on  stringed  instruments." 
The  structure  is  singularly  symmetrical,  in  four  divisions  of  three  verses : 
{a)  in  vv.  1-3  we  hear  the  trumpet  blast  of  victory  ;  (&)  in  vv.  4-6,  the 
exaltation  of  God  over  all  human  pride  and  strength  ;  (c)  in  vv.  7-9,  an  awe- 
struck recital  of  God's  coming  forth  to  judgment ;  {d)  in  vv.  10-12,  a  more 
reflective  declaration  of  His  overruling  and  restraining  power  over  the  kings 
of  the  earth. 

IN  Jewry  is  God  known  :  his   Name  is  great  in 
Israel. 

V.  1.  In  Israel.  This  Psalm  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Israel  had  fallen,  and  the  relics  of  the  tribes 
were  invited,  as  at  the  great  passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  to 
rally  round  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  had  now  become  the  sole 
representative  of  the  covenant  of  Israel.  Hence,  with  singular  truth 
to  fact,  God  is  "  known  in  Judah,"  and  this  fact  of  His  manifestation 
there  "  recognised  in  all  Israel." 

2  At  Salem  is  his  tabernacle  :  and  his  dwelling  in 
Sion. 

_  V.  2.  Salem — apparently  used  as  the  old  name  of  Jerusalem  (Gen. 
xiy.  18),  and  with  an  allusion  to  its  signification  to  Peace  (see  Heb. 
vii.  1,  2).  Tabernacle  ....  dwelling,  &c.,  probably  better  rendered 
"lair"  and  "covert,"  whence  (like"  the  lion  of  Judah")  He  goes 
forth  suddenly  to  destroy. 

3  There  brake  he  the  arrows  of  the  bow  :  the 
shield,  the  sword,  and  the  battle. 


V.  3.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  33,  "  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor 
shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  nor  cast  a  bank 
against  it." 

4  Thou  art  of  more  honour  and  might  :  than  the 
hills  of  the  robbers. 

V.  4  is  more  literally  (see  A.Y.),  "  Glorious  art  Thou,  and  excellent 
from"  (or  "more  than")  "the  mountains  of  prey."  Taking  the 
former  rendering,  the  idea  is  still  of  God  as  coming  down  in  His 
wrath  from  the  mountain  lair ;  taking  the  latter  (as  in  our  version), 
"  the  mountains  of  prey  "  are  the  strongholds  already  conquered,  from 
which  the  Assyrian  host  gathered  round  the  devoted  city  of  Jerusalem. 

5  The  proud  are  robbed,  they  have  slept  their 
sleep  :  and  all  the  men  whose  hands  were  mighty 
have  found  nothing. 

6  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob  ;  both  the  chariot 
and  horse  are  fallen. 

vv.  5,  6  should  be  rendered — 
"  The  valiant  are  spoiled  ; 
They  have  sunk  into  sleep  ; 
None  of  the  mighty  have  found  their  hands. 
At  Thy  rebuke,  0  God  of  Jacob, 

Both  chariot  and  horseman  have  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep." 
/      I  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  allusion  to  the  deeper  sleep  of  death, 

/         I  falling*  >n  the  sleeping  Assyrian  army,  before  the  valiant  men  could 

"  find  their  hands  "  (as  we  use  the  phrase,  "  find  the  tongue  "),  in  the 
half-waking  grasp  of  weapons  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  idea  is 
worked  out  strikingly  in  Byron's  well-known  lines. 

7  Thou,  even  thou  art  to  be  feared  :  and  who  may 
stand  in  thy  sight  when  thou  art  angry  ? 

8  Thou  didst  cause  thy  judgment  to  be  heard  from 
heaven  :  the  earth  trembled,  and  was  still, 

9  When  God  arose  to  judgment  :  and  to  help  all 
the  meek  upon  earth. 

vv.  7-9,  in  the  midst  of  exultation,  have  in  them  a  certain  tone  of 
awe  before  the  terrible  judgment  of  God ;  the  very  earth  trembles  and 
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is  hushed  in  the  silence  of  expectation,  even  when  the  judgment  is 
for  salvation  to  the  aiflicted  and  the  meek. 

10  The  fierceness  of  man  shall  turn  to  thy  praise  : 
and  the  fierceness  of  them  shalt  thou  refrain. 

V.  10.  The  latter  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be  rendered,  "And 
with  the  residue  of  wrath  Thou  shalt  gird  Thyself  " — that  is  (it  would 
seem),  the  wrath  of  the  enemy,  after  being  overruled  to  God's  glory, 
shall  be  used  as  the  sword  of  His  judgment.  But  the  LXX.,  by  a 
slight  variation,  read,  "  shall  keep  festival  to  Thee,"  giving  a  simpler 
sense,  and  preserving  the  parallelism  far  better. 

11  Promise  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  and  keep  it, 
all  ye  that  are  round  about  him  :  bring  presents 
unto  him  that  ought  to  be  feared. 

12  He  shall  refrain  the  spirit  of  princes  :  and  is 
wonderful  among  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

vv.  11,  12.  Comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  23,  "Many  brought  gifts  unto  the 
Lord,  and  presents  unto  Hezekiah  the  king,  so  that  he  was  magnified 
in  the  sight  of  the  nations."  The  Psalmist  evidently  delights  to 
anticipate  or  contemplate,  as  a  result  of  God's  signal  judgment,  this 
universal  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel,  the  King  of  kings,  from  all 
the  earth. 

Psalm.  LXXVII.     Voce  mm  ad  Bominum. 

This  beautiful  Psalm  carries  with  it  no  certain  indication  of  d^.  It  bears 
some  strong  similarities  to  the  Psalm  of  Hab.  iii.,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  original.  It  is  called  a  Psalm  of  Asaph — addressed  (like  Ps.  xxxix.,  Ixii.) 
"to  Jeduthun"  or  Ethan,  head  of  one  of  the  Levitical  companies — and  has 
strongly  marked  upon  it  the  peculiarities  of  the  Psalms  bearing  that  title  ; 
such  as  the  allusion  to  "Joseph"  {v.  15),  the  delight  in  historical  reference, 
and  the  meditative  cast  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  utterance  of  one  deeply  sorrow- 
ing over  the  apparent  withdrawal  of  God's  favour  from  Israel,  who  comforts 
himself  with  hope  from  the  remembrance  of  His  ancient  mercies. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1-6,  with  a  description  of  the  perplexity  and  sorrow 
under  which  the  Psalmist  had  cried,  and  would  still  cry,  to  God  ;  passing, 
(J)  in  vv.  7-12,  into  a  recital  of  the  conflict  in  his  soul  between  the  two 
voices  of  despondency  and  faith  ;  and  at  last,  (c)  in  vv.  13-20,  breaking  out 
into  a  triumphant  and  hopeful  commemoration  of  God's  former  mercies  to 
Israel. 
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I  WILL  cry  unto  God  with  my  voice  :  even  unto 
God  will   I   cry  with  my  voice,   and  he   shall 
hearken  unto  me. 

V.  1.  He  shall,  &c.  It  should  be,  "may  He  hearken."  Not  till 
the  end  of  the  Psalm  does  anxiety  pass  into  hope. 

2  In  the  time  of  my  trouble  I  sought  the  Lord  : 
my  sore  ran,  and  ceased  not  in  the  night-season ; 
my  soul  refused  comfort. 

V.  2.  My  sore  ran,  &c.  This  is  a  clear  mistranslation.  The  original 
is,  "my  hand  in  the  night-season  was  stretched  out"  (literally, 
"  poured  out ")  "  and  ceased  not."  The  idea  of  the  hand  stretched 
out  in  prayer  till  it  was  unnerved  by  weariness,  and  yet  refused 
to  rest. 

3  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will  think  upon  God  : 
when  my  heart  is  vexed,  I  will  complain. 

4  Thou  holdest  mine  eyes  waking  :  I  am  so  feeble, 
that  I  cannot  speak. 

vv.  3,  4  again  fail  of  the  true  sense.    They  should  be — 
"  I  thought  upon  God,  and  was  in  heaviness  ; 
I  mused,  and  my  spirit  sank. 
Thou  heldest  my  eyes  watching  ; 
I  am  SQ  troubled  that  I  cannot  speak." 
Even  the  thought  of  God  brought  for  a  time  nothing  but  weariness 
and  despondency. 

5  I  have  considered  the  days  of  old  :  and  the  years 
that  are  past. 

6  I  call  to  remembrance  my  song  :  and  in  the 
night  I  commune  with  mine  own  heart,  and  search 
out  my  spirits. 

vv.  5,  6  describe  the  Psalmist's  going  back  to  the  past,  telling  how 
he  called  to  remembrance  his  old  song  of  praise  over  past  mercies,  and 
how  his  spirit  made  search  in  thought  ("  search  out  my  spirits  ")  ; 
but  at  first  only  with  the  despondent  result  of  vv.  7-9,  through  the 
painful  sense  of  contrast  with  the  present  (comp.  Ixxxix.  37-48). 
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7  Will  the  Lord  absent  himself  for  ever  :  and  will 
he  be  no  more  intreated  ? 

8  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  :  and  is  his 
promise  come  utterly  to  an  end  for  evermore? 

9  Hath  God  forgotten  to  be  gracious  :  and  will  he 
shut  up  his  loving-kindness  in  displeasure  ? 

10  And  I  said,  It  is  mine  own  infirmity  :  but  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  most 
Highest. 

V.  10.  The  original  is,  "  It  is  my  weakness  (or  sorrow)  of  the  years 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Highest ! "  or  (as  some  read),  "  the 
changing  of  the  right  hand,"  &c.  In  the  latter  case  the  meaning  is 
simply,  "  It  is  my  sorrow  that  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Highest  is 
changed."  But  it  is  better  to  take  the  former  reading,  and  adopt 
substantially  the  sense  of  our  version  as  marking  the  point  of  transi- 
tion of  feeling,  in  the  sense  that  despondency  is  but  human  weakness, 
and  the  willingness  to  wait  for  the  appointed  years  of  God's  salvation. 
To  this  the  following  verses  are  the  natural  sequel ;  for  they  dwell, 
first,  on  the  greatness  (in  vv.  11,  12),  then  the  holiness  {v.  13),  and, 
lastly,  the  redeeming  mercy  of  the  Lord  {v.  15),  as  the  things  that 
cannot  fail. 

11  I  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord  :  and 
call  to  mind  thy  wonders  of  old  time. 

12  I  will  think  also  of  all  thy  works  :  and  my 
talking  shall  be  of  thy  doings. 

13  Thy  way,  O  God,  is  holy  :  who  is  so  great  a 
God  as  our  God  ? 

14  Thou  art  the  God  that  doeth  wonders  :  and  hast 
declared  thy  power  among  the  people. 

15  Thou  hast  mightily  delivered  thy  people  :  even 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph. 

V.  15.  And  Joseph.  The  allusion  to  Joseph  may  be  justified  by 
the  prominence  of  Joseph  in  the  Egyptian  period  of  the  history ;  but 
it  would  seem  to  argue  that  the  Psalmist  was  a  native  or  a  citizen  of 
Northern  Israel  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  2  and  Ixxxi.  5). 
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16  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the  waters  saw 
thee,  and  were  afraid  :  the  depths  also  were  troubled. 

V.  16.  Were  afraid — literally,  "were  in  pangs." 

17  The  clouds  poured  out  water,  the  air  thun- 
dered :  and  thine  arrows  went  abroad. 

18  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  heard  round 
about  :  the  lightnings  shone  upon  the  ground ;  the 
earth  was  moved,  and  shook  withal. 

V.  18.  Round  about — literally,  "in  the  wheel,"  that  is,  probably, 
"  in  the  whirlwind." 

vv.  16-18  are  obviously  the  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  which  marked  the  overwhelming 
of  the  Egyptian  host  (comp.  Hab.  iii.  9-13). 

19  Thy  wa}^  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  paths  in  the 
great  waters  :  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known. 

20  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  sheep  :  by  the 
hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

vv.  19,  20  express  the  sense  of  mystery  of  the  manner  of  God's 
judgment,  of  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  hid  all  traces.  Only  one 
thing  was  clear,  that  His  people  were  led  safely,  like  sheep,  through 
the  abyss  of  danger  (comp.  Ixxviii.  53,  54),  and  that  it  was  He  who 
went  before  them  as  their  Shepherd.  The  end  of  the  Psalm  is 
abrupt — almost  as  if  to  mark  connection  with  the  great  Psalm  which 
follows. 

Psalm  LXXVIII.    Attendite,  papule. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  historical  Psalms — an  inspired  comment 
on  the  sacred  history,  with  an  avowed  didactic  purpose  of  warning,  by  a 
recital  of  God's  repeated  mercies  and  of  Israel's  repeated  sins.  Such  comments 
we  find  in  the  Prophecies  (see,  for  example,  Ezek.  xx.  3-28)  ;  but  the  Psalmist 
dwells  on  the  past  with  far  greater  historic  detail,  and,  moreover,  identifies 
himself  more  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  people  whose  sin  he  so  candidly 
records.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  main  idea  there  runs  also  through  the 
Psalm  a  secondary  purpose,  to  emphasize  for  some  special  reason  the  trans- 
ference of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  leadership  from  Ephraim  to  Judah,  from 
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Shiloh  to  Zion.  These  historical  Psalms  have  a  double  value.  They  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  historic  record,  always  giving  it  vividness,  and  occasionally 
adding  fresh  touches  of  detail.  But  their  real  importance  lies  in  the  light 
which  they  throw  on  the  religious  conception  of  that  history,  which,  indeed, 
alone  makes  it  a  continual  lesson  on  the  eternal  will  of  God  and  the  unchanging 
characteristics  of  humanity. 

The  Psalm  is  ascribed  to  Asaph ;  and  although,  as  usual,  many  various  dates 
have  been  found  for  it  by  critical  conjecture,  there  is  much  to  support  the 
ancient  ascription,  not  only  in  the  singular  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  poem, 
and  the  imposing  tone  of  authority,  resembling  the  tone  of  Ps.  1.,  and  well 
suiting  "  Asaph  the  Seer,"  but,  perhaps  even  more,  in  the  abrupt  pause  at  the 
accession  of  David,  and  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  glories  of  his  reign, 
which  would  be  inconceivable  in  a  later  Psalmist.  Why  Asaph  should  have 
dwelt  so  emphatically  on  the  primacy  of  Judah  as  against  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(with  which  the  "Psalms  of  Asaph"  usually  show  special  sympathy),  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  the  history  of  David  shows  (see,  for  example,  2  Sam.  xix. 
41-43  ;  XX.  1-22)  the  jealousy  still  existing  against  Judah,  which  was  to 
break  out  hereafter  in  the  revolt  of  Israel  under  the  leadership  of  Ephraim, 

After  (a)  the  introduction  (in  vv.  1-10)  of  general  warning  to  Israel,  the 
Psalm  dwells  at  length,  (b)  in  vv.  11-40,  on  the  wonders  of  God's  hand  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  rebellions  of  the  people  ;  then,  (c)  in  vv.  41-56,  it  goes  back 
from  this  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  and  on  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan  ; 
(({)  lastly  and  briefly,  in  vv.  57-73,  it  touches  on  the  rebellions  in  the  days  of 
the  Judges,  the  fall  of  Shiloh  and  the  establishment  of  the  Sanctuary  in  Zion, 
and  of  the  royalty  of  David. 

The  whole  style  of  the  Psalm  is  singularly  beautiful  and  perfect,  showing  no 
touch  of  ruggedness  or  obscurity,  and  preserving  throughout  a  tone  of  calm 
and  dignified  authority.  Comp.  Matt.  xiii.  35  ("spoken  by  the  prophet"). 
It  is  a  Maschil — a  Psalm  of  reflection  and  instruction — in  the  very  highest 
degree. 

HEAR  my  law,  O  my  people  :  incline  your  ears 
unto  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
2  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable  :  I  will  declare 
hard  sentences  of  old  ; 

y.  2.  Parable  ....  hard  sentences  ("dark  sayings").  Comp. 
xlix..4,  and  note  there.  The  names  seem  more  applicable  there  than 
here.  But  the  meaning  here  appears  to  be  simply  of  a  teaching  of 
deep  spiritual  truths,  which  the  multitude  neglect,  through  historical 
facts,  which  they  all  know.  In  Matt.  xiii.  34  the  verse  is  accordingly 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  Our  Lord  by  parables. 
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3  Which  we  have  heard  and  known  :  and  such  as 
our  fathers  have  told  us  ; 

4  That  we  should  not  hide  them  from  the  children 
of  the  generations  to  come  :  but  to  shew  the  honour 
of  the  Lord,  his  mighty  and  wonderful  works  that  he 
hath  done. 

5  He  made  a  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  gave  Is- 
rael a  law  :  which  he  commanded  our  forefathers 
to  teach  their  children ; 

V.  5.  The  "  Covenant "  or  "  testimony  "  (see  xix.  7)  and  the  Law, 
which  was  to  guard  it,  were  to  be  orally  taught  from  fathers  to  chil- 
dren, and  so  to  be  a  living  power,  treasured  in  memory  from  generation 
to  generation  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  9  ;  vi.  7-9,  20-25).  The  "  Song  of 
Moses"  (Deut.  xxxi.  28 — xxxii.  47)  is  the  grandest  example  of  such 
teaching;  the  Passover  question  and  answer  (Ex.  xii.  26,  27)  the 
most  formal  and  permanent. 

6  That  their  posterity  might  know  it  :  and  the 
children  which  were  yet  unborn  ; 

7  To  the  intent  that  when  they  came  up  :  they 
might  shew  their  children  the  same ; 

8  That  they  might  put  their  trust  in  God  :  and 
not  to  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  to  keep  his 
commandments  ; 

9  And  not  to  be  as  their  forefathers,  a  faithless 
and  stubborn  generation  :  a  generation  that  set  not 
their  heart  aright,  and  whose  spirit  cleaveth  not 
stedfastly  unto  God ; 

10  Like  as  the  children  of  Ephraim  :  who  being 
harnessed,  and  carrying  bows,  turned  themselves 
back  in  the  day  of  battle. 

V.  10.  Like  as,  &c.  There  is  no  "like  as"  in  the  original.  The 
verse  abruptly  states  what  may  be  (as  has  been  suggested)  a  meta- 
phorical description  of  faithlessness  (like  "  the  broken  bow  "  of  v.  58), 
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but  certainly  looks  like  a  historical  (although  perhaps  a  typical)  fact. 
The  children  of  Ephraim  are  purposely  singled  out  as  representatives 
of  faithless  Israel,  because,  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan  under  Joshua 
(himself  an  Ephraimite),  they  were  the  leading  tribe,  having  both  the 
sanctuary  of  Shiloh  and  the  assembling  place  of  Shechem.  Of  the 
failure  of  complete  conquest  (see  Judg.  i.  21-35  ;  ii.  2,  3  ;  iii.  1-4) 
they,  therefore,  bore  the  chief  responsibility.  It  is  to  their  failure 
through  indolence  or  cowardice — perhaps  to  some  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  it — that  the  Psalm  alludes.  The  "  bows  "  may  best  be  taken 
literally  ;  the  Ephraimites  were  (it  seems)  the  archers  of  Israel  (con- 
trast 2  Sam.  i.  18). 

11  They  kept  not  the  covenant  of  God  :  and  would 
not  walk  in  his  law ; 

12  But  forgat  what  he  had  done  :  and  the  wonder- 
ful works  that  he  had  shewed  for  them. 

13  Marvellous  things  did  he  in  the  sight  of  our 
forefathers,  in  the  land  of  Egypt  :  even  in  the  field 
of  Zoan. 

V.  13.  Zoan  (Tanis),  mentioned  in  Num.  xiii.  22,  is  a  chief  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  the  region  in  which  Israel  was  settled,  and  probably  the 
chief  scene  of  the  plagues. 

14  He  divided  the  sea,  and  let  them  go  through  : 
he  made  the  waters  to  stand  on  an  heap. 

15  In  the  day-time  also  he  led  them  with  a  cloud  : 
and  all  the  night  through  with  a  light  of  fire. 

1()  He  clave  the  hard  rocks  in  the  wilderness  :  and 
gave  them  drink  thereof,  as  it  had  been  out  of  the 
great  depth. 

17  He  brought  waters  out  of  the  stony  rock  :  so 
that  it  gushed  out  like  the  rivers. 

vv.  14-17  cover  the  first  period  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
during  the  approach  to  Sinai  (Ex.  xiv.-xvii.). 

18  Yet  for  all  this  they  sinned  more  against  him  : 
and  provoked  the  most  Highest  in  the  wilderness. 
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19  They  tempted  God  in  their  hearts  :  and  required 
meat  for  their  lust. 

20  They  spake  against  God  also,  saying  :  Shall  God 
prepare  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ? 

21  He  smote  the  stony  rock  indeed,  that  the  water 
gushed  out,  and  the  streams  flowed  withal  :  but  can 
he  give  bread  also,  or  provide  flesh  for  his  people  ? 

22  When  the  Lord  heard  this,  he  was  wroth  :  so 
the  fire  was  kindled  in  Jacob,  and  there  came  up 
heavy  displeasure  against  Israel ; 

23  Because  they  believed  not  in  God  :  and  put  not 
their  trust  in  his  help. 

24  So  he  commanded  the  clouds  above  :  and  opened 
the  doors  of  heaven. 

25  He  rained  down  manna  also  upon  them  for  to 
eat  :  and  gave  them  food  from  heaven. 

26  So  man  did  eat  angels'  food  :  for  he  sent  them 
meat  enough. 

V.  26.  AngeW  food — literally,  "  bread  of  the  mighty ; "  but  our 
version  is  probably  a  right  explanation.  The  gift  of  the  manna 
("which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know")  was 
called  the  "bread  from  heaven"  (comp.  John  vi.  31),  and  the 
spiritual  lesson  to  be  learnt  by  so  regarding  it  is  enforced  in 
IJeut.  viii.  3. 

27  He  caused  the  east-wind  to  blow  under  hea- 
ven :  and  through  his  power  he  brought  in  the 
south-west-wind. 

2%  He  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  thick  as  dust  : 
and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 
:   29  He  let  it  fall  among  their  tents  :  even  round 
about  their  habitation. 
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30  So  they  did  eat,  and  were  well  filled ;  for  he 
gave  them  their  own  desire  :  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed of  their  lust. 

31  But  while  the  meat  was  yet  in  their  mouths, 
the  heavy  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them,  and  slew 
the  wealthiest  of  them  :  yea,  and  smote  down  the 
chosen  men  that  were  in  Israel. 

vv.  19-31  dwell  in  detail  on  the  first  murmurings  of  Israel — 
blending  together  (it  would  seem)  the  records  of  Ex.  xvi.  and  Num. 
xi,  18-35  in  the  craving,  not  only  for  food,  but  for  savoury  food, 
such  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  Egypt. 

vv.  28-31.  Comp.  Num.  xi.  31-35.  The  event  is  typical  of  man's 
discontent  with  God's  provision  (spiritual  or  temporal),  and  of  prayer 
for  self-chosen" luxuries,  which  should  not  have  been  uttered,  granted 
for  chastisement  through  the  evil  unconsciously  desired.  Many 
ruined  lives  are  Kihroth-hattaavah  ("  graves  of  lust "). 

32  But  for  all  this  they  sinned  yet  more  :  and 
believed  not  his  wondrous  works. 

V.  32.  Comp.  Num.  siv.,  xvi. 

33  Therefore  their  days  did  he  consume  in  vanity  : 
and  their  years  in  trouble. 

34  When  he  slew  them,  they  sought  him  :  and 
turned  them  early,  and  enquired  after  God. 

35  And  they  remembered  that  God  was  their 
strength  :  and  that  the  high  God  was  their  redeemer. 

36  Nevertheless,  they  did  but  flatter  him  with  their 
mouth  :  and  dissembled  with  him  in  their  tongue 

37  For  their  heart  was  not  whole  with  him  :  nei- 
ther continued  they  stedfast  in  his  covenant. 

38  But  he  was  so  merciful,  that  he  forgave  their 
misdeeds  :  and  destroyed  them  not. 

39  Yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his  wrath  away  : 
and  would  not  suffer  his  whole  displeasure  to  arise. 
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40  For  he  considered  that  they  were  but  flesh  : 
and  that  they  were  even  a  wind  that  passeth  away, 
and  cometh  not  again. 

vv.  34-40  cover  in  general  description  the  life  in  the  wilderness — 
God's  blessings  showered  on  Israel  in  vain,  then  His  chastisement,  for 
a  time,  doing  what  blessing  could  not  do  ;  soon  the  passing  away  of 
the  brief  impression,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  the  constant  forgiveness  and 
forbearance  of  God. 

41  Many  a  time  did  they  provoke  him  in  the 
wilderness  :  and  grieved  him  in  the  desert. 

42  They  turned  back,  and  tempted  God  :  and 
moved  the  Holy  One  in  Israel. 

43  They  thought  not  of  his  hand  :  and  of  the 
day  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy ; 

44  How  he  had  wrought  his  miracles  in  Egypt  : 
and  his  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan. 

45  He  turned  their  waters  into  blood  :  so  that  they 
might  not  drink  of  the  rivers. 

46  He  sent  lice  among  them,  and  devoured  them 
up  :  and  frogs  to  destroy  them. 

V.  46.  Lice  is  an  error  for  "  flies  "  (as  in  A.V.). 

47  He  gave  their  fruit  unto  the  caterpillar  :  and 
their  labour  unto  the  grasshopper. 

48  He  destroyed  their  vines  with  hail-stones  :  and 
their  mulberry-trees  with  the  frost. 

49  He  smote  their  cattle  also  with  hail-stones  : 
and  their  flocks  with  hot  thunder-bolts. 

50  He  cast  upon  them  the  furiousness  of  his  wrath, 
anger,  displeasure,  and  trouble  :  and  sent  evil  angels 
among  them. 
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V.  50.  Evil  angels — probably,  "  angels  of  woe,"  "  destroying  angels," 
directing  physical  powers  for  the  execution  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

51  He  made  a  way  to  his  indignation,  and  spared 
not  their  soul  from  death  :  but  gave  their  life  over 
to  the  pestilence ; 

«;.  51.  Pestilence — making  clear  what  in  the  narrative  of  Exodus  is 
not  explicitly  stated — that  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  was  by 
pestilence  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16). 

52  And  smote  all  the  first-born  in  Egypt  :  the  most 
principal  and  mightiest  in  the  dwellings  of  Ham. 

vv.  42-52,  breaking  the  narrative  order,  go  back  to  bring  out  in 
detail  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  which  should  have  been  to  Israel  at 
once  a  monument  of  God's  mercy  to  them,  and  a  warning  of  His 
judgment  on  rebellion  against  His  will.  The  description  touches 
briefly  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  eighth  plagues  (Ex.  vii.,  viii., 
ix.),  and  then  dwells  with  great  emphasis  on  the  plague  of  hail 
(Ex.  ix.),  probably  as  the  most  unprecedented,  and  the  slaying  of  the 
first-born  (Ex.  xii.)  as  at  once  the  most  terrible  and  the  last  decisive 
plague. 

53  But  as  for  his  own  people,  he  led  them  forth 
like  sheep  :  and  carried  them  in  the  wilderness  like 
a  flock. 

54  He  brought  them  out  safely,  that  they  should 
not  fear  :  and  overwhelmed  their  enemies  with  the 
sea. 

55  And  brought  them  within  the  borders  of  his 
sanctuary  :  even  to  his  mountain  which  he  pur- 
chased with  his  right  hand. 

56  He  cast  out  the  heathen  also  before  them  : 
caused  their  land  to  be  divided  among  them  for  an 
heritage,  and  made  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  dwell  in 
their  tents. 

vv.  52-56,  changing  from  the  stern  tone  of  the  preceding  verses 
to  a  tone  of  exquisite  sweetness,  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  whole 
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deliverance  of  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  and  their  settlement  in  the  holy 
land  of  their  rest. 

57  So  they  tempted,  and  displeased  the  most  high 
God  :  and  kept  not  his  testimonies  ; 

58  But  turned  their  backs,  and  fell  away  like  their 
forefathers  :  starting  aside  like  a  broken  bow. 

59  For  they  grieved  him  with  their  hill-altars  :  and 
provoked  him  to  displeasure  with  their  images. 

vv.  57-59  evidently  describe  the  rebellions  and  apostasies  of  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  ending  at  last  in  the  overthrow  of  Shiloh,  which 
had  been  throughout,  since  the  last  days  of  Joshua,  the  Sanctuary  of 
God.  The  destruction  of  Shiloh,  unrecorded  in  the  history,  but 
plainly  referred  to  here  and  in  Jer.  vii.  12,  14 ;  xxvi.  6,  must  have 
been  after  the  great  defeat  of  the  days  of  Eli.  The  Ark,  when 
restored,  never  returned  thither. 

60  When  God  heard  this,  he  was  wroth  :  and  took 
sore  displeasure  at  Israel. 

61  So  that  he  forsook  the  tabernacle  in  Silo  :  even 
the  tent  that  he  had  pitched  among  men. 

62  He  delivered  their  power  into  captivity  :  and 
their  beauty  into  the  enemy's  hand. 

63  He  gave  his  people  over  also  unto  the  sword  : 
and  was  wroth  with  his  inheritance. 

64  The  fire  consumed  their  young  men  :  and  their 
maidens  were  not  given  to  marriage. 

V.  64.  Given  in  marriage — properly,  "praised  in  the  marriage 
song." 

65  Their  priests  were  slain  with  the  sword  :  and 
there  were  no  widows  to  make  lamentation. 

V.  65.  There  were,  &c.  It  should  be,  "their  widows  made  no 
lamentation."  There  was  no  heart,  either  for  joy  or  mourning. 
When  Hophni  and  Phinehas  fell,  the  heart  of  Phinehas'  widow  (like 
that  of  Eli)  broke  not  at  their  death,  but  at  the  loss  of  the  Ark 
(1  Sam.  iv.  19-22). 
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66  So  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep  :  and 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine. 

vv.  65,  66  may  allude  to  the  various  deliverances  by  the  hand  of 
the  Judges,  but  evidently  refer  mainly  to  the  victories  of  the  days 
of  Saul  and  David,  which  established  Israel  permanently  as  a  vic- 
torious and  dominant  empire. 

67  He  smote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder  parts  :  and 
put  them  to  a  perpetual  shame. 

68  He  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph  :  and  chose 
nob  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; 

69  But  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  even  the  hill  of 
Sion  which  he  loved. 

70  And  there  he  built  his  temple  on  high  :  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  like  the  ground  which  he 
hath  made  continually. 

71  He  chose  David  also  his  servant  :  and  took  him 
away  from  the  sheep-folds. 

72  As  he  was  following  the  ewes  great  with  young 
ones  he  took  him  :  that  he  might  feed  Jacob  his 
people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance. 

vv.  67-72.  The  transference  of  the  leadership  from  Ephraim  to 
Judah,  and  of  the  Sanctuary  from  Shiloh  to  Zion,  is  marked  with 
great  emphasis,  but  the  exaltation  and  the  greatness  of  David  is 
touched  with  singular  modesty,  and  even  slightness  of  treatment,  and 
no  word  is  found  on  the  royalty  of  Solomon  or  on  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  which  would  have  been  so  apposite  to  the  subject.  This 
might  be  intelligible  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Asaph,  for  such  reti- 
cence as  to  David  might  well  be  dictated  by  the  king  himself,  and 
Solomon  had  not  yet  succeeded ;  in  a  Psalm  of  later  date  it  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

73  So  he  fed  them  with  a  faithful  and  true  heart  : 
and  ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his  power. 
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Morning  Prager* 

Psalm  LXXIX.    Deus,  venerunt. 

The  close  connection  of  this  most  touching  "  Psalm  of  Asaph  "  with  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
is  obvious.  It  is  clearly  the  same  desolation  of  the  land  which  is  contemplated, 
with  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  prayer.  Only  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  the  defilement 
and  desolation  of  the  Sanctuary  are  most  dwelt  upon ;  in  this  Psalm  the  over- 
throw and  the  slaughter  of  the  people  of  God.  Here  also  there  is  singular 
resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Jeremiah ;  vv.  6,  7  are  almost  verbally  identical 
with  Jer.  x.  25.  The  Psalm  (which  is  quoted  as  Scripture  in  1  Mace.  vii.  15) 
seems  evidently  to  belong  to  his  time,  possibly  to  his  hand.  The  whole  tenour 
of  it  is  much  like  the  Lamentations,  but  simpler  and  less  detailed  in  its 
description  of  the  ruin  and  suffering. 

It  consists  of,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  a  complaint  of  the  bloodshed  and  desolation 
of  Israel ;  and,  (o)  in  vv.  5-14,  a  prayer  for  help,  pleading  alternately  by 
God's  love  for  His  people,  and  by  His  righteous  judgment  upon  godlessness 
or  idolatry. 

OGOD,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inherit- 
ance :  thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled,  and 
made  Jerusalem  an  heap  of  stones. 

V.  1  touches  briefly  what  is  the  chief  subject  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  the  pol- 
lution of  the  Temple ;  and  then  goes  on  to  dwell  on  the  blood  shed 
like  water,  the  dead  bodies  left  unburied  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  the  Holy  City  a  heap  of  stones,  and  the  covenanted  people  of 
God  a  scorn  and  derision.  Not  one  of  these  woes  had  been  unforetold 
(see  Deut.  xxviii.  26 ;  1  Kings  ix.  6-9 ;  Mic.  iii.  2 ;  Jer.  vii.  33 ; 
viii.  2,  &c.,  &c.).  Not  one  failed  of  even  more  terrible  repetition  in 
the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

2  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they  given 
to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  and  the  flesh 
of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  land. 

3  Their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water  on  every 
side  of  Jerusalem  :  and  there  was  no  man  to  bury 
them. 

4  We  are  become  an  open  shame  to  our  enemies  : 
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a  very  scorn  and  derision  unto  them  that  are  round 
about  us. 

V.  4t  is  almost  identical  with  Ps.  xliv.  14. 

5  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  be  angry  :  shall  thy 
jealousy  burn  like  fire  for  ever  ? 

6  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  the  heathen 
that  have  not  known  thee  :  and  upon  the  kingdoms 
that  have  not  called  upon  thy  Name. 

7  For  they  have  devoured  Jacob  :  and  laid  waste 
his  dwelling-place. 

V.  7.  Dwelling-place  should  be  "  pasture,"  as  in  v.  14. 

vv.  6,  7  are  identical  with  Jer.  x.  25 ;  but  the  passage,  both  here 
and  there,  grows  so  naturally  out  of  the  context,  that  neither  seems 
taken  for  the  other.  The  appearance  is  of  contemporaneousness  and 
natural  coincidence  of  thought. 

8  O  remember  not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  that  soon  :  for  we  are  come  to  great 
misery. 

V.  8  implies  the  confession  so  often  made  (as  in  Lam.  i.  8,  18 ; 
iii.  42-44 ;  Dan.  ix.  5-14)  of  the  deserving  of  all  by  the  old  sins  of 
Israel.  But  the  prayer  is  that  the  well-merited  chastisement  may 
have  done  its  work,  and  may  accordingly  pass  away. 

9  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of 
thy  Name  :  O  deliver  us,  and  be  merciful  unto  our 
sins,  for  thy  Name's  sake. 

10  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  say  :  Where  is  now 
their  God  ? 

vv.  9,  10.  Here,  as  in  v.  13,  the  prayer  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.  Naturally,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviii.  33-35;  xix.  11-13),  victory  over  those  who  were  called  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  led  to  scorn  of  Him  and  blasphemy  against  Him. 
The  sin  of  God's  servants,  as  in  itself,  so  also  in  the  shame  and 
chastisement  it  brings,  "gives  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to 
blaspheme." 
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11  O  let  the  vengeance  of  thy  servants'  blood  that 
is  shed  :  be  openly  shewed  upon  the  heathen  in  our 
sight. 

12  O  let  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
come  before  thee  :  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy 
power,  preserve  thou  those  that  are  appointed  to  die. 

V.  12.  Those  appointed  to  die — the  prisoners  sent  to  the  Chaldaean 
army  or  to  Babylon  to  be  slaughtered  there  (see  2  Kings  xxv.  7,  21). 

13  And  for  the  blasphemy  wherewith  our  neigh- 
bours have  blasphemed  thee  :  reward  thou  them, 
O  Lord,  sevenfold  into  their  bosom. 

14  So  we,  that  are  thy  people,  and  sheep  of  thy 
pasture,  shall  give  thee  thanks  for  ever  :  and  will 
alway  be  shewing  forth  thy  praise  from  generation 
to  generation. 

V.  14  is  a  gleam  of  hope  and  confidence  at  the  end  of  the  long  cry 
of  anguish.  In  spite  of  all  they  are  God's  people,  and  (as  so  often  in 
the  Asaphic  Psalms)  "the  sheep  of  His  pasture;"  the  time  of  relief 
and  of  thanksgiving  must  come  at  last. 

Psalm.  LXXX.     Qui  regis  Israel. 

This  Psalm  of  Asaph — by  its  unusual  emphasis  on  Israel,  as  "  Joseph  "  or 
"  Ephraim  "  (with  its  neighbouring  tribes),  and  by  the  allusion  in  v.  1,  which 
probably  implies  that  the  Temple  was  still  standing — appears  to  belong  to  the 
Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel  at  some  time  of  suffering  and  disaster,  not  yet 
a  final  ruin.  It  may  well  be  an  utterance  of  that  same  period — a  long  agony 
of  decline  and  fall — which  is  depicted  to  us  in  the  sad  and  terrible  prophecy 
of  Hosea. 

It  is  divided  by  the  refrain  "  Turn  us,"  &c.,  into  three  parts :  {a)  in  vv.  1-3, 
a  cry  to  the  good  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  dwells  between  the  Cherubim; 
{b)  in  vv.  4-7,  a  complaint  of  sorrow  and  unanswered  prayer;  {c)  in  vv.  8-19, 
a  plea  for  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  which  He  had  Himself  planted,  and  which 
man  laid  waste,  and  for  the  covenant  of  His  promise. 

It  is  headed  (like  Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix.)  on  Shoshannim-Eduth — "  on  the  Lilies — 
a  Testimony." 
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HEAR,   O   thou   Shepherd   of  Israel,  thou   that 
leadest  Joseph  like  a  sheep  :  shew  thyself  also, 
thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubims. 

2  Before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasses  :  stir 
up  thy  strength,  and  come,  and  help  us. 

vv.  1,  2,  There  is,  after  the  characteristic  appeal,  as  in  all  Asaphic 
Psalms,  to  God  as  "  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,"  a  manifest  reference  to 
His  ancient  leading  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness.  Hence  the 
allusion  to  the  cherubims  (comp.  the  grand  description  of  Ezek. 
i.,  X.) ;  hence  the  naming  of  the  tribes  "  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and 
Manasses,"  which  formed  together  the  "  camp  of  Ephraim  "  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  It  is  notable  that  the 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Gershom,  of  which  Asaph  was  the  head  in 
the  days  of  David,  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  close 
to  this  "  camp  of  Ephraim  "  (Num.  iii.  23),  and  may  have  had  thus  a 
traditional  connection  with  these  three  tribes.  The  same  tribes  were 
settled  close  together  in  the  centre  of  Palestine ;  and  though  Benjamin, 
as  a  whole,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Judah  at  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  some  portion  of  it  on  the  North  may  perhaps  have  been 
associated  with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 

3  Turn  us  again,  0  God  :  shew  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  and  we  shall  be  whole. 

4  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  :  how  long  wilt  thou  be 
angry  with  thy  people  that  prayeth  ? 

5  Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears  :  and 
givest  them  plenteousness  of  tears  to  drink. 

V.  5.  Comp.  Ps.  xlii.  2,  3  ;  Isa.  xxx.  20. 

6  Thou  hast  made  us  a  very  strife  unto  our  neigh- 
bours :  and  our  enemies  laugh  us  to  scorn. 

V.  Q.  A  strife — the  helpless  prize  of  contention  ;  as,  for  example, 
between  the  great  emperors  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 

vv.  4-6  evidently  indicate  a  time  of  repentance,  perhaps  coming 
too  late,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  We  find  it  noted  that  its  last 
king,  Hoshea  (2  Kings  xvii.  2),  though  "he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,"  yet  was  "  not  as  the  kings  that  went  before  him." 
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7  Turn  us  again,  thou  God  of  hosts  :  shew  the  light 
of  thy  countenance,  and  we  shall  be  whole. 

8  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt  :  thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 

'Vp  8,  In  Gen.  xlix.  22  Joseph  is  compared  to  "a  fruitful  bough  " 
(apparently  of  a  vine).  The  metaphor  applied  to  Israel  is  frequent 
(see  Isa.  v.  1-7  ;  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  Ezek.  xv.  6  ;  xvii.  6-8).  Hence  the 
great  golden  vine  afterwards  sculptured  on  the  gate  of  the  Temple. 

9  Thou  madest  room  for  it  :  and  when  it  had  taken 
root  it  filled  the  land. 

10  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it  : 
and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedar- 
trees. 

11  She  stretched  out  her  branches  unto  the  sea  : 
and  her  boughs  unto  the  river. 

V.  11.  The  sea  ...  .  the  river  (Euphrates) — the  eastern  and 
western  bounds  of  the  grant  to  Israel  (Josh.  i.  4),  realized  for  a 
time  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21). 

12  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down  her  hedge  : 
that  all  they  that  go  by  pluck  off  her  grapes  ? 

13  The  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  root  it  up  : 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  devour  it. 

V.  13.  The  wild  hoar  (here  only  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture)  is 
evidently  the  great  enemy,  although  the  lion  is  the  more  especial 
emblem  of  Assyria  (see  Nah.  ii.  11-13).  The  vine  first  loses  its  pro- 
tecting fence  {v.  12),  then  the  beasts  make  havoc  of  it  (v.  13),  at  last, 
ruined  by  their  ravages,  it  is  burnt  and  cut  down  as  worthless  {v.  16). 

14  Turn  thee  again,  thou  God  of  hosts,  look  down 
from  heaven  :  behold,  and  visit  this  vine  : 

15  And  the  place  of  the  vineyard  that  thy  right 
hand  hath  planted  :  and  the  branch  that  thou  madest 
so  strong  for  thyself 
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16  It  is  burnt  with  fire,  and  cut  down  :  and  they 
shall  perish  at  the  rebuke  of  thy  countenance. 

17  Let  thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  thy  right 
hand  :  and  upon  the  son  of  man,  whom  thou  madest 
so  strong  for  thine  own  sel£ 

V,  Yl.  Let  thy  hand  be,  &c. — that  is,  for  guidance  and  protection  ; 
the  man  of  thy  right  hand — the  man  whom  thou  delightest  to  honour. 
The  phrase  is  not  common  ;  mostly  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  "  on  the 
right  hand  "  of  his  servants.  The  primary  reference  is  to  Israel,  as  a 
nation,  impersonated  perhaps  in  David  ;  but  the  old  Jewish  com- 
mentators recognized  the  title  as  properly  belonging  in  perfection 
only  to  the  Messiah  (comp.  Ps.  ex.  1  ;  Eph.  i.  20,  &c.). 

18  And  so  will  not  we  go  back  from  thee  :  O  let  us 
live,  and  we  shall  call  upon  thy  Name. 

19  Turn  us  again,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  :  shew  the 
light  of  thy  countenance,  and  we  shall  be  whole. 

V.  19.  Turn  us  again,  &c.  This  refrain  (with  which  comp.  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  4  ;  Lam.  v.  21)  strikes  a  deeper  note  than  the  prayer,  "Turn 
unto  us,  0  Lord,"  or  the  exhortation,  "  Turn  ye  to  the  Lord,"  which 
are  so  frequent.  It  recognizes  the  repentance  of  the  contrite  heart 
itself  as  the  gift  of  God's  grace,  as  in  the  profounder  utterance  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  constant  teaching  of  the  New. 


Psalm  LXXXI.    Exultate  Deo. 

The  Psalm  (ascribed  to  Asaph)  is  clearly  a  Psalm  of  Festival.  From  v.  3, 
which  apparently  should  be  rendered,  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  and 
at  the  full  moon  on  our  solemn  feast  day,"  it  is  thought  to  have  had  a  double 
use  ;  first  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  1),  the  new  moon  of  the 
month  Tisri  (on  which  day  it  is  still  used  by  the  Jews)  ;  and  next  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same  month — the  most  joyous  of  all 
the  Festivals — the  gladness  of  which  was  at  once  justified  and  enhanced  by  the 
solemn  reconciliation  of  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  which  intervened  between 
the  two  festivals.  The  only  argument  against  this  view  is  the  emphatic  notice 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  would  suit  better  with  the  full  moon  of  the 
Passover,  Like  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxiv.,  it  is  said  to  be  on  Gittith,  i.e.  on  the  lyre,  or 
after  the  measure,  of  Gath. 
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The  Psalm  falls  into  two  parts  :  (a),  in  vv.  1-5,  the  invitation  to  joy  and 
thanksgiving  ;  then  (&),  in  vv.  6-17,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  in 
pleading  and  exhortation,  rebuke  and  promise. 

SING  we  merrily  unto  God  our  strength  :  make  a 
cheerful  noise  unto  the  God  of  Jacob. 

2  Take  the  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret  :  the 
merry  harp  with  the  lute. 

V.  2.  Take  a  Psalm,  i.e.  "  raise  a  Psalm  "  with  voices  and  music 
joined — the  festive  music  of  the  timbrel  (see  Ixviii.  25),  the  regular 
Psalmic  music  of  the  harp  and  lute,  and  the  special  blare  of  the 
trumpet  or  "  cornet "  of  ram's  horn,  still  used  in  the  services  of  the 
synagogue. 

3  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new-moon  :  even  in 
the  time  appointed,  and  upon  our  solemn  feast-day. 

V.  3.  In  the  neiv  moon,  on  every  new  moon  (Num.  x.  10),  but 
especially  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  1). 

4  For  this  was  made  a  statute  for  Israel  :  and  a 
law  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 

5  This  he  ordained  in  Joseph  for  a  testimony  :  when 
he  came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  had  heard  a 
strange  language. 

V.  5.  Joseph  here,  as  in  the  other  Asaphic  Psalms,  is  the  name  of 
the  whole  people — possibly  in  this  case  with  some  special  allusion  to 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus. 

Out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  a  mistranslation,  following  the  LXX. 
It  should  be,  "against  the  land,"  when  the  Lord  (see  Ex.  xi.  4) 
"  went  forth  "  in  judgment  against  the  Egyptians. 

And  had  heard,  &c.  The  sense  is  probably  mistaken.  The  original 
here  is  abrupt,  "The  language"  (or  "lip")  "unknown  to  me" — 
perhaps  "of  one  unknown  to  me" — "did  I  hear."  Immediately 
follows  the  utterance  of  the  Lord  Himself.  It  is  probable  that  the 
"  I "  here  refers  to  the  Psalmist  himself ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
abruptness  of  the  passage  marks  his  hushing  his  own  words  in  order 
to  listen  to  the  mysterious  Voice  from  heaven.  Others  interpret  the 
"  I  "  of  Israel,  and  make  the  unknown  Voice  the  utterance  of  Sinai. 
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6  I  eased  his  shoulder  from  the  burden  :  and  his 
hands  were  delivered  from  making  the  pots. 

7  Thou  called st  upon  me  in  troubles,  and  I  deli- 
vered thee  :  and  heard  thee  what  time  as  the  storm 
fell  upon  thee. 

8  I  proved  thee  also  :  at  the  waters  of  strife. 

vv.  6-8.  The  recital  of  past  manifestations  of  God — in  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  the  cry  of  Israel  answered  at  the  Red  Sea,  out  of 
"  the  cloudy  pillar,  the  secret  place  of  thunder  "  ("  what  time  as  the 
storm  fell  upon  thee  "),  and  the  proving  at  the  waters  of  Meribah 
(Ex.  xvii.  6,  7) — is  much  like  the  pleading  of  God  with  His  people  in 
Micah  vi.  3-5. 

9  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  assure  thee,  0 
Israel  :  if  thou  wilt  hearken  unto  me, 

10  There  shall  no  strange  god  be  in  thee  :  neither 
shalt  thou  worship  any  other  god. 

11  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  :  open  thy  mouth  wide,  and 
I  shall  fill  it. 

vv.  9-11  contain  the  substance  of  His  appeal  to  Israel  made  again 
and  again  (see,  for  example,  Deut.  xi.,  xxviii.).  It  is  an  appeal  both 
by  His  past  mercies  and  by  the  sanction  of  future  promises — an 
appeal,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  higher  motive  of  grateful  love,  and 
the  lower  motives  of  hope  and  fear. 

12  But  my  people  would  not  hear  my  voice  :  and 
Israel  would  not  obey  me. 

13  So  I  gave  them  up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lusts  : 
and  let  them  follow  their  own  imaginations. 

V.  13.  God's  heaviest  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  to  leave  him 
to  the  blindness  and  misery  of  his  own  sin.  "  Ephraim  is  joined 
to  idols  ;  let  him  alone  "  (Hcs.  iv.  17). 

14  O  that  my  people  would  have  hearkened  unto 
me  :  for  if  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways, 
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15  I  should  soon  have  put  down  their  enemies  : 
and  turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries. 

16  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should  have  been  found 
liars  :  but  their  time  should  have  endured  for  ever. 

17  He  should  have  fed  them  also  with  the  finest 
wheat-flour  :  and  with  honey  out  of  the  stony  rock 
should  I  have  satisfied  thee. 

V.  17  seems  taken  from  the  song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  13, 14),  the 
wheat  being  the  emblem  of  the  strength,  and  the  honey  of  the  sweet- 
ness, of  food, 

vv.  14-17  are  the  utterance  of  the  loving  sorrow  of  God  over  His 
erring  children,  of  which  the  first  example  is  in  Gen.  vi.  5,  6,  "  it 
repented  the  Lord  God,  and  grieved  Him  at  the  heart,"  and  the 
fullest  manifestation  is  in  the  tears  of  God  incarnate  shed  over 
Jerusalem. 

Psalm  LXXXII.    Deus  stetit. 

This  bold  and  striking  Psalm  of  Asaph  may  belong  to  any  time  in  the 
history.  The  nearest  parallel  to  it  is  in  the  address  of  Jehoshaphat  to  his  sub- 
ordinate judges  (2  Chr.  xix.  6,  7).  Well  worthy  of  Asaph  the  Seer,  it  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  ;  regarding  all  earthly  authority 
from  that  of  the  king  downwards  as  at  once  sacred,  and  yet  a  limited  and 
delegated  authority,  and  accordingly  boldly  rebuking  God's  vicegerents  in  the 
name  of  God  Himself. 

It  opens,  (a)  in  v.  1,  with  the  vision  of  God  on  His  Throne,  uttering,  {h)  in 
vv.  2-4,  His  solemn  rebuke  and  charge  to  the  judges  of  Israel ;  but  (c)  the 
Psalmist  (in  v.  5)  sees  despairingly  how  wilfully  deaf  they  are  to  the  Divine 
appeal.  Then  {d)  comes  from  the  Throne  (in  vv.  6,  7)  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, and  the  Psalmist  cries  out  to  the  Great  Judge  to  arise  and  take  the 
judgment  into  His  own  hand. 

OD  standeth  in.  the  congregation  of  princes  :  he 
is  a  Judge  among  gods. 

V.  1.  Princes.  It  should  be,  "the  congregation  of  God" — that  is, 
Israel,  as  "  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  Jehovah."  But  the  simple 
word  El  is  used  to  suit  the  drift  of  the  whole  passage. 

Gods  here,  and  in  v.  6,  are  the  princes  of  Israel ;  so  called,  as  Our 
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Lord  expressly  declares  (John  x.  34,  35),  because  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  them "  to  give  them  authority  in  His  Name  (comp, 
Ex.  xxi.  6;  xxii,  7,  8;  and  also  Ex.  iv.  6  ;  vii.  1).  In  Ps.  viii.  5 
man  is  but  "  a  little  lower  than  God."  They  who  are  exalted  by 
Him  above  their  fellows  catch  by  that  exaltation  brighter  reflections 
of  the  Divine  glory. 

2  How  long  will  ye  give  wrong  judgment   :  and 
accept  the  persons  of  the  ungodly  ? 

V.  2.  Accept  the  persons.  Comp.  Deut.  i.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  xix.  6,  7. 
The  "  person "  is  strictly  the  "  face  " — that  is  (as  in  this  phrase 
generally),  the  outward  circumstance,  appearance,  or  rank,  which  is 
not  the  real  man.  It  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  God's  judgment 
that  it  "  respecteth  or  accepteth  no  man's  person  "  (2  Sam.  xiv.  14 ; 
Acts  X.  34;  Rom.  ii.  11;  Gal.  ii.  6).  By  the  confession  even  of 
enemies,  it  was  the  perfection  of  this  characteristic  which  marked 
out  visibly  the  true  Son  of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  16).  In  measure  it  must 
be  the  glory  of  all  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  children  and 
servants  of  God. 

3  Defend  the  poor  and  fatherless  :  see  that  such  as 
are  in  need  and  necessity  have  right. 

4  Deliver  the  out-cast  and  poor  :  save  them  from 
the  hand  of  the  ungodly. 

vv.  3,  4.  The  prophets  of  God  are  the  champions  of  the  rights  of 
all,  but  especially  of  the  friendless  and  the  distressed ;  oppression  and 
injustice  are  denounced  at  least  as  often  and  as  vehemently  as  sin 
directly  against  God  Himself  (see  Isa.  i,  17 ;  iii.  13-15  ;  Jer.  xxi.  12 ; 
Amos  V.  11, 12, 1 5,  &c.).  Note  also  the  protestation  of  Job  (Job  xxix. 
11-17;  xxxi.  16-21). 

5  They  will  not  be  learned  nor  understand,  but 
walk  on  still  in  darkness  :  all  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  are  out  of  course. 

V.  5  is  the  despondent  comment  of  the  Psalmist ;  he  waits  to  see 
obedience  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  waits  in  vain. 

All  the  foundations,  &c.  (comp.  Ps.  xi.  3).  That  which  should  have 
been  our  rest  and  strength  fails  under  us,  and  what  hope  is  left  ? 

6  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods  :  and  ye  are  all  the 
children  of  the  most  Highest. 
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V.  6.  Ye  are  gods,  &c.  This  utterance  of  God  declares  in  man — 
and  especially  in  the  leaders  of  men — the  existence  of  the  Divine 
image,  and  accordingly  of  sonship  of  the  Infinite  God.  Of  One  alone 
was  the  saying  true  in  perfection ;  but  even  its  imperfect  truth  should 
have  been  a  preparation  for  that  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  man. 
In  this  sense  Our  Lord  argues  from  the  passage  in  John  x.  34,  35. 

7  But  ye  shall  die  like  men  :  and  fall  like  one  of 
the  princes. 

V.  7.  There  is  a  striking  antithesis  between  this  verse  and  the 
preceding — "men"  as  opposed  to  "gods,"  "princes"  of  earth  to 
"children  of  the  Most  Highest."  They  who  treat  their  authority 
and  greatness  as  their  own  shall  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  accord- 
ingly find  in  it  all  the  littleness  and  transitoriness  of  mere  humanity. 

8  Arise,  O  God,  and  judge  thou  the  earth  :  for 
thou  shalt  take  all  heathen  to  thine  inheritance. 

V.  8.  The  appeal  to  God  is  to  make  His  judgment  not  only  visible 
and  direct,  but  universal  over  all  the  world.  If  it  be  the  one,  it 
must  needs  be  the  other;  for  limitation  belongs  only  to  delegated 


authority, 


Psalm  LXXXIII.     Deus,  quis  similis? 


This  striking  and  martial  "  Psalm  of  Asaph  "  is  an  impassioned  cry  to  God 
in  the  crisis  of  struggle  against  some  overwhelming  confederacy  of  enemies. 
Of  all  occasions  known  to  us  in  history  none  seems  so  well  to  suit  the  language 
of  the  Psalm  as  the  great  confederacy  against  Israel  in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  and  "  others  besides  " 
(2  Chr.  XX.  1-29)  ;  and  it  is  notable  that  on  that  occasion  the  inspired 
message  of  victory  came  through  "Jahaziel  ....  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph"  (v.  14). 

The  Psalm  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  with  a  cry  to  God  to  interpose  at  the  crisis 
of  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  Israel ;  next,  (b)  in  rv.  5-8,  it  recounts  the 
roll  of  the  enemies  confederate  against  the  people  of  God ;  then,  (c)  in  vv.  9-12, 
cries  to  God  to  give  victory,  like  that  of  Gideon  over  the  motley  host  of 
Midian  ;  and  (d)  at  last,  in  vv.  13-18,  prays  that  their  rout  may  be  so 
utter  as  at  once  to  put  them  to  shame,  and  reduce  them  to  homage  to  the 
Lord  Jehovah. 
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OLD    not  thy   tongue,    O   God,  keep   not  still 
silence  :  refrain  not  thyself,  O  God. 
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2  For  lo,  thine  enemies  make  a  murmuring  :  and 
they  that  hate  thee  have  lift  up  their  head. 

V.  2.  A  murmuring.  It  should  be  "  roaring,"  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  The  confederacy  is  at  once  violent  and  crafty;  its  design 
nothing  less  than  extermination. 

3  They  have  imagined  craftily  against  thy  people  : 
and  taken  counsel  against  thy  secret  ones. 

V.  3.  Secret  ones — God's  people  hidden,  as  under  His  wings  over 
His  Sanctuary,  from  all  enmity  of  man.  Comp.  Ps.  xvii.  8 ;  xxvii.  5  ; 
xxxi.  20. 

4  They  have  said.  Come,  and  let  us  root  them  out, 
that  they  be  no  more  a  people  :  and  that  the  name 
of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance. 

5  For  they  have  cast  their  heads  together  with  one 
consent  :  and  are  confederate  against  thee ; 

6  The  tabernacles  of  the  Edomites,  and  the  Is- 
maelites  :  the  Moabites,  and  Hagarens  ; 

7  Gebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek  :  the  Philistines, 
«  with  them  that  dwell  at  Tyre. 

8  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them  :  and  have  holpen 
the  children  of  Lot. 

vv.  6-8.  The  enumeration,  although  fuller  than  the  list  of  enemies 
in  2  Chr.  xx.,  agrees  with  it  exactly  in  making  "  the  children  of  Lot," 
Moab  and  Ammon,  the  soul  of  the  confederacy.  It  begins  by  survey- 
ing the  three  chief  enemies,  each  with  its  neighbouring  auxiliaries. 
First  comes  Edom,  with  the  Ishmaelite  nomad  tribes  spread  (see  Gen. 
XXV.  18)  over  the  north  of  Arabia ;  next  Moab,  with  the  Hagarenes, 
dwelling  on  the  east  of  Gilead,  driven  out  by  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr. 
V.  10,  18,  19,  20) ;  thirdly,  Ammon,  with  Gebal,  the  tract  south  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  and  Amalek,  the  remnant  of  the  great  mass  of  tribes 
once  dominant  in  the  desert  of  the  south.  After  these  chief  foes,  the 
Psalmist  glances  at  more  distant  auxiliaries — Philistia  and  Tyre  on 
the  west,  Assyria  far  away  to  the  north-east.  It  is  a  mark  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Psalm  that  Assyria  thus  holds  but  a  secondary  place, 
not  having  yet  begun  to  interfere  with  predominant  power  in  the 
affairs  of  Israel. 
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9  But  do  thou  to  them  as  unto  the  Madianites  : 
unto  Sisera,  and  unto  Jabin  at  the  brook  of  Kison  ; 

10  Who  perished  at  Endor  :  and  became  as  the 
dung  of  the  earth. 

V.  10.  Endor  (not  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges)  is  an  old 
Canaanitish  town  (Josh.  xvii.  11)  about  four  miles  south  of  Mount 
Tabor,  from  which  Barak  came  down. 

11  Make  them  and  their  princes  like  Oreb  and 
Zeb  :  yea,  make  all  their  princes  like  as  Zeba  and 
Salmana  ; 

12  Who  say,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  :  the  houses 
of  God  in  possession. 

V.  12.  Houses  should  be  "pastures"  or  "homesteads." 
vv.  9-12.  The  victories  here  referred  to  are  evidently  chosen  as 
being  deliverances  from  two  great  confederacies  of  old  times — the 
victory  over  Jabin  and  Sisera,  and  the  great  confederacy  of  the 
northern  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv.),  and  the  victory  of  Gideon  over 
the  great  host  of  the  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  the  children  of 
the  East,  with  Oreb  and  Zeeb  as  their  leaders,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna 
as  their  kings  (Judg.  vii.,  viii.). 

13  O  my  God,  make  them  like  unto  a  wheel  :  and  * 
as  the  stubble  before  the  wind ; 

V.  13.  A  ivheel — properly,  "a  rolling  thing,"  that  is,  a  globular 
mass  of  weeds  driven  before  the  wind  in  the  desert.  The  whirlwind 
of  judgment  is  described  as  sweeping  the  foe  away  like  chaff,  or 
spreading  destruction  as  it  drives  fire  through  the  forest. 

14  Like  as  the  fire  that  burnetii  up  the  wood  :  and 
as  the  flame  that  consumeth  the  mountains. 

15  Persecute  them  even  so  with  thy  tempest  :  and 
make  them  afraid  with  thy  storm. 

16  Make  their  faces  ashamed,  O  Lord  :  that  they 
may  seek  thy  Name. 

17  Let  them  be  confounded  and  vexed  ever  more 
and  more  :  let  them  be  put  to  shame,  and  perish. 
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18  And  they  shall  know  that  thou,  whose  Name  is 
Jehovah  :  art  only  the  most  Highest  over  all  the 
earth. 

vv.  16-18.  The  Psalmist  prays  for  a  two-fold  effect  on  the  enemies 
— first,  the  lower  effect  of  utter  confusion  and  shame,  then  the  higher 
effect  of  awe  and  homage  to  the  Ood  of  Israel,  "whose  Name  is 
Jehovah,"  as  "  Most  Highest  over  all  tlie  earth."  The  corresponding 
two-fold  view  of  the  heathen,  as  foes  of  the  Lord  and  as  capable  of 
knowledge  and  fear  of  Him,  is  traceable  again  and  again  in  the 
Prophets. 

Psalm  LXXXIV.     Quam  dilecta! 

This  lovely  Psalm — the  first  in  this  book  ascribed  to  "  the  sons  of  Korah  " 
— has  marked  similarity  of  thought  and  expression  to  the  Korahite  Psalms 
(xlii.,  xliv.),  but  a  brighter  and  happier  tone.  It  seems  clearly  a  true 
Pilgrim's  Song — ^the  utterance  of  one  far  from  the  Sanctuary,  but  journeying 
to  it,  and  hoping  soon  to  reach  it.  From  v.  9  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  a  king,  but  this  inference  is  not  necessary,  and  is  at  variance  both 
with  the  traditional  inscription  and  the  Avhole  tone,  which  implies  familiar 
service  in  the  Temple.     To  what  date  it  belongs  it  is  hard  to  determine. 

It  is  divided  by  the  Selah  into  three  sections :  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  cry  of 
affectionate  longing,  envying  those  who  dwell  in  the  Sanctuary  of  God ; 
(b)  in  vv.  5-8,  the  description  of  the  blessings  and  comforts  even  of  the 
pilgrimage  towards  it;  (c)  in  vv.  9-13,  a  prayer  for  the  light  and  defence 
of  God  from  that  Sanctuary  to  king  and  people  alike. 

OHOW  amiable  are  thy  dwellings  :  thou  Lord  of 
hosts ! 
2  My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  longing  to  enter  into 
the   courts   of  the  Lord  :  my  heart  and  my  flesh 
rejoice  in  the  living  God. 

V.  2.  Hath  a  desire,  &c.  The  original  is  stronger,  "  My  soul 
longeth,  yea,  it  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord."  Here,  as  in 
Ps.  xlii.,  we  note  that  the  deepest  thirst  of  the  soul  is  for  God's 
Presence,  felt  everywhere,  and  yet  that  with  this  is  joined  an  earnest 
desire  for  the  revelation  of  that  Presence  in  the  Sanctuary.  (The 
very  phrase,  "the  living  God,"  is  found  nowhere  in  the  Psalter 
except  here  and  in  xlii.  2.) 

_        _____         _ 
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vv.  1,  2.  Dwellings  {tabernacles)  ....  courts.  The  plural  simply 
denotes  the  various  divisions  of  the  Temple  (comp.  Isa.  i.  12).  But 
perhaps  the  use  of  it  unconsciously  indicates  in  the  writer  one  who 
was  familiar  (as  a  Levite)  with  all  the  courts  of  the  Temple. 

3  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young  : 
even  thy  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God. 

V.  3.  Our  version  is  probably  correct,  though  some  would  separate 
the  last  clause,  "  0  for  thy  altars,"  &c.  The  outer  courts  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  (as  Josephus  says)  of  the  Temple,  were  planted  with 
trees.  It  is  a  singularly  natural  and  beautiful  conception  which 
makes  the  Psalmist  think  of  the  birds  haunting  there,  as  seeking  the 
protection  of  God's  altar  for  their  young,  and  so  enjoying  a  privilege 
which  as  yet  he  has  not.  "  Happy  they  " — birds  or  men — "  who 
dwell  in  Thy  House;  they  will  be  alway  praising  Thee" — in  the 
dumb  praise  of  the  lower  creation,  or  in  the  higher  praise  of  human 
worship. 

4  Blessed  are  they  that  dwell  in  thy  house  :  they 
will  be  alway  praising  thee. 

5  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  thee  :  in 
whose  heart  are  thy  ways. 

V.  5.  Thy  ivarjs — in  the  Hebrew  simply  "  the  ways,"  clearly  the 
ways  to  the  Sanctuary  (comp.  Isa.  xxxv.  8-10). 

6  Who  going  through  the  vale  of  misery  use  it  for 
a  well  :  and  the  pools  are  filled  with  water. 

V.  6.  The  vale  of  misery.  The  original  is  a  proper  name,  "  Yale  of 
Baca ; "  but  a  name  evidently  used  for  its  significance,  which  (as  all 
the  old  versions  show)  is  "  Weeping."  It  is  evidently  a  dry,  thirsty 
valley,  along  which  the  pilgrims  go ;  but  to  them  it  becomes  an  oasis 
in  the  desert — a  spring  ("  well ")  of  water,  where,  as  usual,  vegetation 
springs  up,  and  (for  so  the  last  clause  should  be  rendered)  "  the  early 
rain  clothes  it  with  blessing  "  of  fresh  verdure  and  fruit. 

7  They  will  go  from  strength  to  strength  :  and 
unto  the  God  of  gods  appeareth  every  one  of  them 
in  Sion. 
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V.  7.  From  strength  to  strength — each  day's  journey  and  rest  gives 
new  strength  for  the  morrow  to  those  who  "nightly  pitch  their 
moving  tent,  A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

God  of  gods — an  arbitrary  though  striking  insertion.  The  original 
is  simply  "  God." 

8  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  hear  my  prayer  :  hearken, 
O  God  of  Jacob. 

9  Behold,  O  God  our  defender  :  and  look  upon  the 
face  of  thine  Anointed. 

V.  9.  Thine  Anointed — no  doubt  the  king,  although  the  priest  was 
also,  and  even  earlier  than  the  king,  the  Lord's  Anointed.  But  the 
verse  shows  simply  that  the  prayer  is  for  the  king ;  it  does  not  show 
that  it  is  by  the  king. 

10  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  :  is  better  than  a 
thousand. 

11  I  had  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of 
my  God  :  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  ungodliness. 

V.  11.  Be  a  door-keeper — literally,  "stand  or  lie  on  the  threshold." 
But  the  gloss  is  probably  correct,  for  (1  Chr,  xxvi.  12-19)  the  sons  of 
Korah  were  the  porters  of  the  gates  of  the  Lord's  House. 

12  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  light  and  defence  :  the 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  worship,  and  no  good  thing 
shall  he  withhold  from  them  that  live  a  godly  life. 

V.  12.  God  is  both  "  sun  and  shield  "  ("  light  and  defence  ") — light 
against  darkness,  and  shield  against  danger.  In  both  aspects  He  is 
the  giver  of  unstinted  blessing,  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  faith 
and  love  to  receive  it. 

13  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  :  blessed  is  the  man  that 
putteth  his  trust  in  thee. 

Psalm  LXXXV.    Benedixisti,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  of  the  sons  of  Korah  bears  strong  indications  of  having  been 
written  soon  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  The  expressions  of  ^'^^.  1,  2 
can  hardly  be  misunderstood ;  and  the  whole  Psalm  shows  that  union  of  thank- 
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fulness  for  restoration,  of  sense  of  present  distress  and  weakness,  and  of  bright 
Messianic  hope,  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  writings  of  this  period. 
It  is  because  of  this  vivid  hope  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  that  the 
Psalm  is  naturally  used  as  a  Psalm  of  Christmas  Day.  Throughout  this 
Psalm,  and  especially  in  the  singularly  beautiful  conclusion,  there  are  some 
remarkable  resemblances  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of .  Isaiah  (comp.  v.  1) 
with  Isa.  xlvi.  13;  v.  11  with  Isa.  xlv.  8,  &c.). 

It  falls  into  two  chief  portions,  responsive  to  each  other:  (a)  in  vv.  1-7 
(perhaps  the  utterance  of  the  people),  a  mingled  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for 
the  completion  of  God's  deliverance ;  {I)  in  vv.  8-13  (perhaps  the  answer  of 
the  priest  in  the  name  of  the  Lord),  a  bright  promise  of  the  granting  of  that 
prayer  by  full  gift  of  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings. 

LORD,  thou  art  become  gracious  unto  thy  land  : 
'  thou  hast  turned  away  the  captivity  of  Jacob. 

V.  1.  Turned  away.  It  should  be,  "brought  back  the  captivity" 
(that  is,  "the  captives").  This  is  the  accepted  phrase  of  prophetic 
promise  (comp.  Jer.  xxx.  18 ;  xxxi.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  25 ;  and  the 
liturgical  addition  {v.  11)  to  Ps.  xiv. 

2  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  offence  of  thy  people  :  and 
covered  all  their  sins. 

V.  2.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxii.  1.  The  sense  of  God's  forgiveness  is  the 
chief  blessing ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  chastisement  of  His  wrath 
holds  only  a  secondary  place. 

3  Thou  hast  taken  away  all  thy  displeasure  :  and 
turned  thyself  from  thy  wrathful  indignation. 

4  Turn  us  then,  O  God  our  Saviour  :  and  let  thine 
anger  cease  from  us. 

5  Wilt  thou  be  displeased  at  us  for  ever  :  and  wilt 
thou  stretch  out  thy  wrath  from  one  generation  to 
another  ? 

VV.  4,  5.  The  transition  is  abrupt,  but  not  unsuitable  to  such 
alternations  of  feeling  as  were  at  this  time  shown  in  the  mingled  joy 
and  weeping  at  the  foundation  of  the  new  Temple  (Ezra  iii.  11-13). 
The  prayer  is  two-fold — for  the  gift  of  repentance,  and  the  removal 
of  chastisement,  as  soon  as  repentance  shows  that  it  has  done  its 
work. 
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6  Wilt  thou  not  turu  again,  and  quicken  us  :  that 
thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee  ? 

V.  6.  Quicken  us.    Compare  the  grand  vision  of  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14. 

7  Shew  us  thy  mercy,  O  Lord  :  and  grant  us  thy 
salvation. 

8  I  will  hearken  what  the  Lord  God  will  say  con- 
cerning me  :  for  he  shall  speak  peace  unto  his  people, 
and  to  his  saints,  that  they  turn  not  again. 

V.  8.  Concerning  me  is  an  erroneous  insertion.  The  speaker 
"  hearkens  "  on  behalf  of  the  people,  the  "  saints  "  of  the  Lord. 

That  they  turn  not  again  should  be  a  parenthetical  warning,  "  Only 
let  them  turn  not  again  to  folly  "  (presumption). 

9  For  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him  : 
that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land. 

10  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  :  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

11  Truth  shall  flourish  out  of  the  earth  :  and 
righteousness  hath  looked  down  from  heaven. 

V.  \1.  Out  of  the  earth  ....  from  heaven.  The  antithesis  must 
not  be  pressed ;  the  idea  is  simply  of  the  universal  influence  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  manifested  from  their  source  in  heaven,  and  calling 
out  a  reflex  growth  on  earth. 

12  Yea,  the  Lord  shall  shew  loving-kindness  :  and 
our  land  shall  give  her  increase. 

vv.  10-12  express,  with  singular  beauty  and  variety  of  phrase,  the 
harmony  in  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  of  the  two  great  principles  of 
truth  and  love,  both  in  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  in  men's  deal- 
ings with  one  another.  Now  we  read  of  the  meeting  of  mercy  and 
truth ;  now  of  the  mutual  greeting  of  righteousness  and  peace ;  now 
of  an  all-pervading  atmosphere  of  righteousness,  softened  by  the 
"  shewing  of  loving-kindness  "  from  above.  "  To  be  true  in  love  " 
is  of  the  essence  of  Godhead,  and  therefore  of  perfect  humanity,  as 
reflecting  the  image  of  God.  Necessarily  it  is  the  visible  mark  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  both  God  and  man  (Eph.  iv.  15).     Towards  the 
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weak  and  the  evil,  love  takes  the  especial  form  of  mercy ;  and  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  such  mercy  is  the  privilege  of  all  covenant 
with  God  (see  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7),  but  especially  of  the  covenant  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

13  Righteousness   shall  go   before  him  :   and  he 
shall  direct  his  going  in  the  way. 

V.  13.  He  shall  direct,  &c. — properly,  "  shall  make  His  steps  a  way  " 
for  man  to  follow.  The  principles  of  goodness  in  the  soul  and  in  the 
work  of  man  are  "the  footprints  of  God"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  9,  15). 

Psalm  LXXXVI.    Inclina,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  (a  "Prayer  of  David")  is  the  only  one  in  the  Third  Book 
ascribed  to  him.  This  exceptional  ascription  cannot  be  arbitrarily  set  aside. 
The  Psalm  has  some  characteristics  differing  from  those  of  the  Psalms  preced- 
ing and  following  it — an  impress  of  mtense  personality,  a  strong  confidence  in 
a  peculiar  favour  of  God,  and  a  consciousness  of  an  opposition  of  evil  to  him- 
self, as  the  servant  of  Jehovah — which  are  constantly  found  in  David's  Psalms. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  similarities  to  earlier  Psalms,  and  a  certain 
liturgical  formaUty  of  style,  which  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  a  later  recast  for 
Temple  use  of  some  earlier  composition,  which  may  well  be  by  David  himself. 
It  is  marked  by  a  sevenfold  repetition  of  the  name  "  Lord  "  (Adonai)  [vv.  3,  4, 
5,  8,  9,  12,  15),  alternating  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  (in  vv.  1,  6,  11,  17). 

It  is  throughout  a  prayer  :  (a)  in  vv.  1-7,  appealing  emphatically  to  God's 
graciousness  on  behalf  of  His  afflicted  and  humble  servants;  (Z>)  in  vv.  8-13, 
to  His  almighty  power,  which  is  to  be  manifested  to  the  world;  (c)  in 
vv.  14-17,  to  His  righteous  interference  in  the  struggle  of  evil  and  good,  to 
shame  the  one  by  saving  the  other. 

BOW  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear  me  :  for 
I  am  poor,  and  in  misery. 
2  Preserve  thou  my  soul,  for  I  am  holy  :  my  God, 
save  thy  servant  that  putteth  his  trust  in  thee. 

V.  2.  Holy.  The  marginal  reading  in  A.V.,  "one  whom  Thou 
favourest,"  gives  substantially  the  true  sense.  The  word,  like  the 
word  "  saints,"  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  means  one  in 
covenant  with  God.  The  appeal  of  the  Psalmist  is  not  to  his  own 
goodness,  but  to  God's  promise,  in  which  he  "  puts  his  trust." 
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3  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord  :  for  I  will  call 
daily  upon  thee. 

4  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant  :  for  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 

5  For  thou,  Lord,  art  good  and  gracious  :  and  of 
great  mercy  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  thee. 

6  Give  ear.  Lord,  unto  my  prayer  :  and  ponder  the 
voice  of  my  humble  desires. 

7  In  the  time  of  my  trouble  I  will  call  upon  thee  : 
for  thou  hearest  me. 

vv.  3-7.  Throughout  these  verses  the  Psalmist  strikes  two  corre- 
spondent keynotes — the  graciousness  of  mercy  in  the  Lord  his 
master,  and  the  affliction  of  the  servant  crying  out  to  Him.  In  this 
conception  is  the  secret  of  that  union  of  humility  and  confidence, 
which  gives  a  singular  tenderness  to  the  passage. 

8  Among  the  gods  there  is  none  like  unto  thee, 
0  Lord  :  there  is  not  one  that  can  do  as  thou  doest. 

9  All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and 
worship  thee,  O  Lord  :  and  shall  glorify  thy  Name. 

10  For  thou  art  great,  and  doest  wondrous  things  : 
thou  art  God  alone. 

11  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  I  will  walk  in 
thy  truth  :  O  knit  my  heart  unto  thee,  that  I  may 
fear  thy  Name. 

v.W.  Knit  my  heart  unto  Thee.  The  original  is  "  unite  "  (or  "  knit 
together")  "  my  heart" — a  prayer  against  distraction  and  division  of 
heart,  of  course  with  the  desire  of  its  being  knit  as  a  whole  to  God 
(Deut.  vi.  5  ;  x.  12  ;  comp.  Luke  x.  41,  42  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  29-35  ; 
James  i.  8  ;  iv.  8). 

12  I  will  thank  thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  with  all  my 
heart  :  and  will  praise  thy  Name  for  evermore. 

vv.  8-12.  In  these  verses  the  tone  changes.  They  contrast  God's 
infinite  greatness  over  all  the  world  with  the  vanity  of  other  "  gods," 
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and  the  littleness  of  all  the  men  "  whom  He  has  made."  In  them, 
accordingly,  there  is  less  of  tenderness  and  love,  more  of  awe  and 
absolute  faith. 

•  13  For  great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me  :  and  thou 
hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell. 

V.  13.  The  nethermost  hell — the  Sheol  underlying  the  visible  world, 
and  representing  the  power  of  decay  and  death.  The  "  gates  of  hell " 
prevail  neither  against  the  individual  soul  nor  the  Church  of  God. 

1 4  O  God,  the  proud  are  risen  against  me  :  and  the 
congregations  of  naughty  men  have  sought  after  my 
soul,  and  have  not  set  thee  before  their  eyes. 

15  But  thou,  O  Lord  God,  art  full  of  compassion 
and  mercy  :  long-suffering,  plenteous  in  goodness 
and  truth. 

16  O  turn  thee  then  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me  :  give  thy  strength  unto  thy  servant,  and  help 
the  son  of  thine  handmaid. 

17  Shew  some  token  upon  me  for  good,  that  they 
who  hate  me  may  see  it,  and  be  ashamed  :  because 
thou,  Lord,  hast  holpen  me,  and  comforted  me. 

vv.  14-17  (as  in  so  many  Psalms  of  David)  not  only  recognize  vividly 
the  existence  of  an  antagonism  of  the  proud  and  the  ungodly  to  the 
Psalmist,  but  boldly  assume  that  such  antagonism  is  due  to  his  being 
God's  servant,  and  therefore  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  God. 

Psalm  LXXXVII.     Fundamenta  ejus. 

This  Psalm  of  the  sons  of  Korah  stands  out  unique  in  its  rugged  and  impres- 
sive force,  marked  by  an  incisive  brevity  and  a  compression  of  meaning  even 
to  obscurity.  Clearly  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  anticipations  of  the 
inclusion  of  all  nations  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  as  dependents  or  subjects, 
but  as  "fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God."  The 
mention  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  with  Philistia  and  Tyre,  as  the  chief  offerers 
of  homage  to  God,  suggests  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  after  the  overthrow 
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of  Sennacherib,  when  these  nations,  delivered  from  the  terror  of  Assyria, 
brought  gifts  to  Hezekiah  and  to  his  God  (2  Chr,  xxxii.  23-31). 

The  Psalm  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  with  a  burst  of  praise  of  the  peculiar  glory 
of  Zion  ;  then,  (b)  in  vv.  3,  4,  it  introduces  a  Divine  utterance,  including  the 
heathen  nations  among  those  who  are  His  ;  on  this,  (c)  in  vv.  5-7,  the  Psalmist 
comments,  seeing  with  joy  one  after  another  born  into  the  people  of  God  under 
His  decree ;  and  he  ends  with  a  renewed  utterance  of  the  music  of  thanks- 
giving to  Him,  in  whom  are  all  our  "  springs  of  gladness." 

HER  foundations  are  upon  the  holy  hills  :  the 
Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  all 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob. 

2  Very  excellent  things  are  spoken  of  thee  :  thou 
city  of  God. 

vv.  1,  2.  Her  foundations^  &c.  It  should  properly  be,  "  His  founda- 
tion upon  the  holy  hills  doth  Jehovah  love — the  gates  of  Zion  more 

than,  &c Glorious  things  are  spoken,"  &c.     The  Psalmist 

touches  briefly  on  God's  foundation  of  Zion,  His  love  to  that  which 
He  has  founded,  and  the  glory  before  God  and  man  which  His  love 
bestows.  He  looks  (as  in  Ps.  cxxii.,  cxxv.)  on  its  physical  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  sees  in  these  types  a  higher  spiritual  glory. 

3  I  will  think  upon  Rahab  and  Babylon  :  with 
them  that  know  me. 

4  Behold  ye  the  Philistines  also  :  and  they  of  Tyre, 
with  the  Morians  ;  lo,  there  was  he  born. 

vv.  3,  4.  These  verses  are  evidently  misunderstood.  They  are  an 
utterance  of  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Himself^- 

"  I  will  name  Rahab  and  Babylon  among  those  who  know  me  : 
Behold  Philistia  also  and  Tyre  with  Ethiopia  ! 
This  one  (of  my  servants)  was  born  there." 

His  eye  surveys  the  heathen  ;  collectively  and  individually  He  includes 
them  in  His  kingdom.  Such  comprehensive  prophecy  belongs  espe- 
cially to  the  glorious  age  of  Isaiah  (comp.  Mic.  iv.  1-4  ;  Isa.  ii.  2-5, 
&c.),  anticipating  in  unequalled  clearness  the  Messianic  hope. 

Rahab  (as  in  Isa.  li.  9  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  10)  signifies  Egypt.  Some  make 
its  proper  sense  "a  sea  monster,"  some  "pride." 

The  nations  here  named  are  exactly  those,  both  far  and  near,  likely 
to  pay  homage  to  the  power  which  had  overthrown  the  Assyrian. 


Egypt  and  Ethiopia  (comp.  2  Kings  xix.)  were  his  ancestral  enemies  ; 
Babylon  had  revolted  and  sent  presents,  as  we  know  (2  Kings  xx.  12, 
13),  to  Hezekiah  ;  Tyre  had  stood  a  long  siege  from  Assyria  ;  Philistia 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8)  had  been  reconquered  by  Hezekiah. 

5  And  of  Sion  it  shall  be  reported  that  he  was  born 
in  her  :  and  the  most  High  shall  stablish  her. 

6  The  Lord  shall  rehearse  it  when  he  writeth  up 
the  people  :  that  he  was  born  there. 

vv.  5,  6  should  be — 

"  And  to  Zion  it  shall  be  said, 
This  man  and  that  was  born  in  her. 

The  Lord  shall  count,  in  registering  the  peoples. 
This  one  was  born  there." 

It  is  a  passage  almost  unique.  For  in  it  the  alien  is  actually  included, 
not  as  a  subject  or  a  convert,  but  as  born  in  and  belonging  to  the 
holy  city  of  God.     "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold." 

7  The  singers  also  and  trumpeters  shall  he  rehearse  : 
All  my  fresh  springs  shall  be  in  thee. 

V.  7  is  literally — 

"And  singers  with  trumpeters  (or  'dancers')  ; 
All  my  springs  are  in  Thee." 

Probably  after  the  former  line  we  must  supply  "  shall  sing."  The 
picture  is  of  the  triumphal  procession  (as  in  1  Kings  i.  40)  of  the 
gathered  children  of  God,  gladly  acknowledging  that  all  their  springs 
of  life  and  gladness  are  in  Him. 

Psalm  LXXXVIII.    Domine  Deus. 

This  singularly  beautiful  and  mournful  Psahn  is  first  ascribed  "  to  the  sons 
of  Korah,"  and  then  called  "  a  Maschil  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite."  Heman  is 
named  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33  as  the  head  of  the  Kohathites,  or  "  sons  of  Korah  ; " 
hence  the  double  ascription.  In  1  Kings  iv.  31  ;  1  Chr.  ii.  6  we  read  of  a 
"  Heman  the  Ezrahite  "  as  famous  for  wisdom  in  Solomon's  days.  There  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  against  identifying  the  two.  The  Psalm,  moreover,  in  its 
ideas  and  even  in  its  words,  bears  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Book  of  Job, 


probably  belonging  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  dwells  on  the  darker  and  more 
mysterious  side  of  man's  life  and  relation  to  God,  It  is  clearly  an  individual 
utterance  of  the  gloomiest  hour  of  doubt  and  bewilderment  at  the  approach  of 
death  in  a  servant  of  God,  shewing,  like  the  Book  of  Job  itself,  that  Holy 
Scripture  has  its  word  of  understanding  and  sympathy  even  for  those  dark 
hours.  By  its  use  on  Good  Friday  it  is  obviously  conceived  of  as  a  type  of  the 
spiritual  darkness  of  Calvary,  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  its  blank  doubt 
as  to  the  future  could  even  for  a  moment  have  attached  to  the  Divine  Sufferer. 

It  is  said  to  be  on  Mahalath  Leannoth  (see  title  to  Psalm  liii.),  apparently 
indicating  recitation  to  a  grave,  sombre  tune.  The  Psalm  pours  out  first,  (a) 
in  vv.  1-8,  an  agonized  cry  of  trouble,  desolation,  and  bewildered  fear  at  the 
approach  of  death  ;  then,  (Jb)  in  vv.  9-18,  an  entreaty — almost  a  remonstrance — 
pleading  with  God  to  save  His  servant  while  there  is  yet  time,  and  urging  that 
plea,  with  the  natural  reiteration  of  distress,  by  laying  once  more  his  troubles 
before  the  Lord. 

OLORD  God  of  my  salvation,  I  have  cried  day 
and  night  before  thee  :  O  let  my  prayer  enter 
into  thy  presence,  incline  thine  ear  unto  my  calling. 

V.  1.  0  Lord  God  of  my  salvation.  This  invocation,  adopted  from 
two  Psalms  of  David  (Ps.  xxvii.  9  ;  li.  14),  is  singularly  striking  as 
opening  this  Psalm  of  complaint  and  misery.  Like  the  "  My  God  "  of 
Ps.  xxii.  1,  it  implies,  even  in  the  darkest  hour,  a  sense  of  the  only 
sure  ground  of  ultimate  hope  and  confidence,  and  seems  to  cry  out, 
"  Lord,  I  believe  ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief."  It  is  in  the  personal 
knowledge  of  a  God  of  salvation  that  the  soul  finds  the  one  stay, 
which  the  darkest  perplexities  and  fears  cannot  shake,  and  which 
enables  it  to  endure — which  is  worst  of  all — the  weariness  of  apparently 
unanswered  prayer  {vv.  1,  9). 

2  For  my  soul  is  full  of  trouble  :  and  my  life  draw- 
eth  nigh  unto  hell. 

V.  2.  Hell  is,  as  usual,  Sheol,  the  unseen  mysterious  world  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave.  The  Psalm  accumulates  images  to  describe 
the  pressure  of  trial  upon  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  There  is  the 
consciousness  of  helpless  weakness,  sinking  even  before  the  eyes  of 
men  into  the  pit  {v.  3)  ;  there  is  the  sense  of  being  cast  away 
("  free  ")  in  loneliness,  feeling  no  hand  of  God,  and  therefore  fancy- 
ing itself  forgotten  by  Him  {v.  4)  ;  there  is  the  terror  of  God's 
all-righteous  judgment,  as  darkening  round  the  sufferer,  and  gather- 
ing its  heaviest  storm  of  indignation  over  the  dying  hour  {v.  6)  ; 
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there  is  not  even  the  comfort  (such  as  it  is)  of  human  sympathy,  for 
this  fails  or  turns  to  contempt  and  hatred  {vv.  7,  18).  Comp.  Job 
xix.  13,  19. 

3  I  am  counted  as  one  of  them  that  go  down  into 
the  pit  :  and  I  have  been  even  as  a  man  that  hath 
no  strength. 

4  Free  among  the  dead,  like  nnto  them  that  are 
wounded,  and  lie  in  the  grave  :  who  are  out  of 
remembrance,  and  are  cut  away  from  thy  hand 

5  Thou  hast  laid  me  in  the  lowest  pit :  in  a  place 
of  darkness,  and  in  the  deep. 

6  Thine  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me  :  and  thou 
hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms. 

7  Thou  hast  put  aw^ay  mine  acquaintance  far  from 
me  :  and  made  me  to  be  abhorred  of  them. 

8  I  am  so  fast  in  prison  :  that  I  cannot  get  forth. 

9  My  sight  faileth  for  very  trouble  :  Lord,  I  have 
called  daily  upon  thee,  I  have  stretched  forth  my 
hands  unto  thee. 

10  Dost  thou  shew  wonders  among  the  dead  :  or 
shall  the  dead  rise  up  again,  and  praise  thee  ? 

V.  10.  Shall  the  dead — properly  (as  in  Isa,  xxvi.  14  ;  Job  xxvi.  5), 
the  Rephaim,  the  "  giant  shades  of  old."  The  idea  is  like  that  of  the 
complaint  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  thrall  on 
earth,  than  a  kingly  shade  among  the  dead. 

11  Shall  thy  loving-kindness  be  shewed  in  the 
grave  :  or  thy  faithfulness  in  destruction? 

12  Shall  thy  wondrous  works  be  known  in  the 
dark  :  and  thy  righteousness  in  the  land  where  all 
things  are  forgotten  ? 

vv.  10-12,  recognising  the  existence  of  an  unseen  world,  yet,  as  in 
the  prayer  of  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19)  and  the  complaint  of 
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Job  (Job  X.  20-22),  look  upon  it  as  a  shadowy  land  of  darkness  and 
forgetfulness,  standing  in  strong  contrast  with  the  bright  reality  of 
this  life.  God  must  be  there  ;  but  how  can  He  be  known  and  loved, 
and  how  can  the  glory  of  His  righteousness  appear  ?  (so  in  Ps.  cxv. 
17,  18).  There  may  be  a  resurrection  in  the  remote  future,  but  the 
immediate  future  is  a  blank,  against  which  the  instincts  of  warm  life 
and  bright  energy  cry  out.  The  thought  can  come  to  any  servant  of 
God  only  in  the  dark  hour,  but  to  us  Christians,  except  through  mere 
faithlessness,  it  should  not  come  even  then.  For  to  us  "  to  depart "  is 
at  once  "  to  be  with  Christ,"  "  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with 
the  Lord." 

13  Unto  thee  have  I  cried,  0  Lord  :  and  early  shall 
my  prayer  come  before  thee. 

14  Lord,  why  abhorrest  thou  my  soul  :  and  hidest 
thou  thy  face  from  me  ? 

15  I  am  in  misery,  and  like  unto  him  that  is  at  the 
point  to  die  :  even  from  my  youth  up  thy  terrors 
have  I  suffered  with  a  troubled  mind. 

16  Thy  wrathful  displeasure  goeth  over  me  :  and 
the  fear  of  thee  hath  undone  me. 

17  They  came  round  about  me  daily  like  water  : 
and  compassed  me  together  on  every  side. 

18  My  lovers  and  friends  hast  thou  put  away 
from  me  :  and  hid  mine  acquaintance  out  of  my 
sight. 

V.  18.  And  hid,  &g.  The  true  rendering  is  very  striking,  "  Mine 
acquaintance  is  darkness."  The  darkness  of  the  grave  is  the  only 
friend  the  sufferer  has  left  (Job  xvii.  14).  In  that  despondent  cry 
the  Psalm  ends,  without  one  gleam  of  the  comfort  and  hope  we  might 
have  expected.  It  must  be  read  in  contrast  with  such  Psalms  as 
Ps.  xvi.,  xvii. 

vv.  13-18  come  back  to  the  cry  of  complaint,  but  now  especially  of 
the  burden  of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  long  felt  in  the  life-long 
consciousness  of  sin  and  frailty,  now  gathering  in  special  fulness  round 
the  hour  of  death. 


SEnenlttQ  Prater. 

Psalm  L  XXXIX.     Misericordias  Domini. 

This  magnificent  Psalm  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow — ^pleading  the  covenant 
with  David  in  the  face  of  apparent  reversal,  and  yet  with  an  underlying  con- 
fidence in  its  irrevocable  certainty — is  ascribed  to  "Ethan  the  Ezrahite," 
probably  the  Ethan  or  Jeduthun  who,  with  Asaph  and  Heman,  was  the  third 
chief  of  the  Levitical  companies  of  song  (1  Chr.  vi.  44  ;  xv.  17,  19).  If  it  be 
from  his  hand,  it  must  refer  to  the  great  overthrow  of  the  glory  of  David's 
house  on  the  invasion  of  Shishak,  the  subjugation  of  Rehoboam,  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  spoiling  of  the  Temple  (see  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26  ;  2  Chr.  xii.). 
Many  critics  place  it  in  one  of  the  later  captivities,  but  there  is  a  fulness  and 
vividness  in  the  quotation  of  the  great  promise  to  David  which  accords  perhaps 
better  with  the  earlier  date.  It  is  a  Psalm  of  great  symmetry  of  style,  copious- 
ness and  simplicity  of  construction,  full  of  a  sustained  dignity  and  beauty,  and 
well  worthy  of  a  great  "  master  of  song." 

It  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  with  a  brief  reference  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
covenant  with  David  ;  thence,  {h)  in  vv.  5-19,  it  passes  to  praise  of  God's 
majesty  and  His  wondrous  works  of  blessing  to  Israel ;  next,  (c)  in  vv.  20-36, 
it  dwells  in  detail  on  the  great  promise  through  Nathan  to  David  and  his  seed ; 
and  lastly,  {d)  in  vv.  37-50,  changes  suddenly  to  lament  over  the  apparent 
reversal  of  that  covenant  of  blessing,  and  cries  to  God  to  vindicate  His  promise 
and  renew  the  glory  of  His  Anointed. 

MY  song  shall  be  alway  of  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  Lord  :  with  my  mouth  will  I  ever  be  shew- 
ing thy  truth  from  one  generation  to  another. 

2  For  I  have  said,  Mercy  shall  be  set  up  for  ever  : 
thy  truth  shalt  thou  stablish  in  the  heavens. 

V.  2.  Set  up — properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "  built  up,"  growing  continu- 
ally in  fresh  exhibition  of  mercy  and  righteousness.  Stablish  .... 
heavens.  These  words  contain  the  correlative  idea  of  the  basis  in 
God's  word,  firm  as  the  heavens  themselves,  on  which  that  ever- 
growing superstructure  shall  rest. 

3  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen  :  I  have 
sworn  unto  David  my  servant ; 

4  Thy  seed  will  I  stablish  for  ever  :  and  set  up  thy 
throne  from  one  generation  to  another. 
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vv.  3,  4  is  the  promise  of  the  Lord  quoted  in  brief  from  2  Sam.  vii. 
12-16. 

5  O  Lord,  the  very  heavens  shall  praise  thy  won- 
drous works  :  and  thy  truth  in  the  congregation  of 
the  saints. 

V.  5.  The  saints,  or  "  holy  ones,"  like  the  gods  {Elohim)  of  v.  7, 
are  the  angels  in  Heaven  (comp.  Job  v.  1 ;  xv.  15,  &e.).  God  is 
exalted  amidst  the  adoration  of  the  angelic  host — His  ministers  both 
in  the  realm  of  nature  and  the  history  of  humanity  (comp.  Isa.  vi. 
1-3  ;  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  Rev,  v.  11).  It  is  possible  that  (as  in  Heb.  i.) 
this  emphasis  on  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  God  was  called  out 
by  the  idolatry  which  reverenced  superhuman  powers  of  nature  as 
gods  (see  1  Kings  xiv.  23,  24). 

6  For  who  is  he  among  the  clouds  :  that  shall  be 
compared  unto  the  Lord  ? 

7  And  what  is  he  among  the  gods  :  that  shall  be 
like  unto  the  Lord  ? 

8  God  is  very  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  council  of 
the  saints  :  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them 
that  are  round  about  him. 

9  O  Lord  God  of  hosts,  who  is  like  unto  thee  :  thy 
truth,  most  mighty  Lord,  is  on  every  side. 

10  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the  sea  :  thou  stillest 
the  waves  thereof  when  they  arise. 

»  V.  10.  The  raging  of  the  sea.     In  the  Old  Testament  generally  the 

sea  is  an  emblem  of  power,  not  only  irresistible,  but  terrible  ;  and 
accordingly  God's  gracious  Omnipotence  is  set  forth  especially  in 
curbing  its  rage  (comp.  Ps.  Ixv.  7  ;  xciii.  3,  4  ;  cxlviii.  6  ;  Prov. 
viii.  29  ;  Jer.  v.  22  ;  Job  xxxviii.  11). 

11  Thou  hast  subdued  Egypt,  and  destroyed  it  : 
thou  hast  scattered  thine  enemies  abroad  with  thy 
mighty  arm. 

V.  11.  Egypt — properly  Rahah,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  3  (where  see 
note).    The  allusion  to  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  (into  the  Red  Sea)  is 
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clearly  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  sea  in  the  previous  verse. 
Perhaps  also  the  meaning  of  the  name  ("  Pride  ")  is  glanced  at  as 
typical. 

12  The  heavens  are  thine,  the  earth  also  is  thine  : 
thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  round  world, 
and  all  that  therein  is. 

13  Thou  hast  made  the  north  and  the  south  :  Tabor 
and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  Name. 

V.  13.  The  high  table  land  of  Tabor  towards  the  west,  and  the 
snowy  peak  of  Hermon  on  the  east,  correspond  to  "  the  north  and 
the  south"  of  the  previous  clause. 

14  Thou  hast  a  mighty  arm  :  strong  is  thy  hand, 
and  high  is  thy  right  hand. 

15  Righteousness  and  equity  are  the  habitation  of 
thy  seat  :  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face. 

V.  15.  Power  is  an  attribute  of  God,  but  His  essential  glory  is 
moral.  Righteousness  and  equity  are  the  "  basis  ('  habitation ')  of  His 
Throne  : "  mercy  and  truth  the  harbingers  of  His  presence. 

16  Blessed  is  the  people,  O  Lord,  that  can  rejoice 
in  thee  :  they  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance. 

V.  16.  That  can  rejoice  in  Thee — ^properly  (as  in  A.V,),  "that  hear 
the  joyful  sound  "  of  Thy  worship.  The  word  "  sound  "  is  a  technical 
word — used,  for  example,  of  the  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Sanctuary. 

17  Their  delight  shall  be  daily  in  thy  Name  :  and ' 
in  thy  righteousness  shall  they  make  their  boast. 

18  For  thou  art  the  glory  of  their  strength  :  and 
in  thy  loving-kindness  thou  shalt  lift  up  our  horns. 

19  For  the  Lord  is  our  defence  :  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  is  our  King. 

vv.  6-19.  This  hymn  of  praise  has  a  striking  fulness  and  complete- 
ness of  idea.  In  it  God  is  seen  first  in  Heaven  itself,  ruling  over  the 
angelic  host.  His  ministers,  in  unapproachable  majesty  {vv.  5-9)  ; 
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then  as  manifested  below,  curbing  the  rage  of  the  sea,  ruling  the 
earth,  which  rejoices  in  His  might  {vv.  10-14)  ;  lastly,  in  the  higher 
glory  of  His  moral  attributes,  specially  set  forth  in  the  infinite  blessing 
of  His  people  Israel  (vv.  15-19). 

vv.  16-19  accumulate  various  images  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Israel — the  light  of  Grod's  countenance  upon  them  (comp.  Num.  vi. 
2G),  the  blazoning  of  His  Name  and  His  righteousness  on  their 
banners,  the  exaltation  in  Him  of  the  horn  of  active  energy,  the 
spreading  of  the  shield  of  His  "  defence  "  over  them  and  their  king, 
(The  last  verse  should  be  rendered,  "  To  the  Lord  belongeth  our 
sliields  ;  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (belongeth)  our  king.") 

20  Thou  spakest  sometime  in  visions  unto  thy 
saints,  and  saidst  :  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that 
is  mighty ;  I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the 
people. 

V.  20.  Thij  saints.  The  original  has  two  varieties  of  readings, 
"  Thy  holy  one,"  or  "  holy  ones."  The  former  would  be  most  natural, 
as  referring  to  David  ;  but  the  latter  (meaning  the  people  of  Israel) 
has  the  support  of  the  ancient  versions. 

21  I  have  found  David  my  servant  :  with  my  holy 
oil  have  I  anointed  him. 

V.  21.  Three  times  was  David  anointed  (see  1  Sam.  xvi.  13; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  3). 

22  My  hand  shall  hold  him  fast  :  and  my  arm  shall 
strengthen  him. 

23  The  enemy  shall  not  be  able  to  do  him  violence  : 
the  son  of  wickedness  shall  not  hurt  him. 

24  I  will  smite  down  his  foes  before  his  face  :  and 
plague  them  that  hate  him. 

25  My  truth  also  and  my  mercy  shall  be  with  him  : 
and  in  my  Name  shall  his  horn  be  exalted. 

26  I  will  set  his  dominion  also  in  the  sea  :  and  his 
right  hand  in  the  floods. 

V.  26.  The  sea — the  floods  (rivers),  i.e.  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
(comp.  Ixxx.  11).  The  "rivers"  usually  named  are  "the  river" 
(Euphrates)  and  "the  river"  on  the  border  "of  Egypt." 
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27  He  shall  call  me,  Thou  art  my  Father  :  my  God, 
and  my  strong  salvation. 

28  And  I  will  make  him  my  first-born  :  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth. 

V.  28.  My  first-horn  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  7;  Ex.  iv.  22) — in  type  applied 
to  David  himself  or  (2  Sam.  vii.  14)  Solomon — in  the  Antitype  to 
the  true  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  David,  "  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords." 

29  My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him  for  evermore  :  and 
my  covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him. 

30  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever  : 
and  his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

V.  30.  So  the  perpetuity  promised  could  belong  but  imperfectly  to 
the  royalty  of  David — even  so  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  rise  and 
fall  of  dynasties  in  the  Northern  kingdom  after  the  disruption.  The 
perfection  of  the  promise  is  realized  by  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  14)  in 
application  to  "  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven." 

31  But  if  his  children  forsake  my  law  :  and  walk 
not  in  my  judgments  ; 

32  If  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my 
commandments  :  I  will  visit  their  offences  with  the 
rod,  and  their  sin  with  scourges. 

33  Nevertheless,  my  loving- kindness  will  I  not 
utterly  take  from  him  :  nor  suffer  my  truth  to  fail. 

34  My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the 
thing  that  is  gone  out  of  my  lips  :  I  have  sworn 
once  by  my  holiness,  that  I  will  not  fail  David. 

35  His  seed  shall  endure  for  ever  :  and  his  seat  is 
like  as  the  sun  before  me. 

36  He  shall  stand  fast  for  evermore  as  the  moon  : 
and  as  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven. 
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vv.  21-36  are  a  magnificent  expansion  of  the  great  promise  to 
David  in  2  Sam.  vii.  8-16. 

vv.  35,  36.  Comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  36;  xxxiii.  20,  21.  The  faithful 
witness  in  heaven — apparently  (by  the  parallelism)  the  moon.  The 
only  reason  of  the  appellation  which  can  be  given  is  that,  the  whole 
Jewish  year  being  lunar,  it  was  the  moon,  rather  than  the  sun,  which 
was  for  "signs  and  seasons  and  days  and  years."  Some  interpret 
"the  witness"  of  the  rainbow,  or  make  God  Himself  the  witness; 
but  the  parallelism  seems  decisive  against  either  interpretation. 

37  But   thou   hast   abhorred   and   forsaken   thine 
Anointed  :  and  art  displeased  at  him. 

38  Thou  hast  broken  the  covenant  of  thy  servant  : 
and  cast  his  crown  to  the  ground. 

39  Thou  hast  overthrown  all  his  hedges  :  and  broken 
down  his  strong  holds. 

r.  39.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  12 ;  Isa.  v.  5. 

40  All  they  that  go  by  spoil  him  :  and  he  is  become 
a  reproach  to  his  neighbours. 

41  Thou  hast  set  up  the  right  hand  of  his  enemies  : 
and  made  all  his  adversaries  to  rejoice. 

42  Thou  hast  taken  away  the  edge  of  his  sword  : 
and  givest  him  not  victory  in  the  battle. 

43  Thou  hast  put  out  his  glory  :  and  cast  his  throne 
down  to  the  ground. 

44  The  days  of  his  youth  hast  thou  shortened  :  and 
covered  him  with  dishonour. 

vv.  37-44  paint  the  present  condition  of  things  as  contrasted  in 
every  point  with  the  details  of  the  great  promise.  The  wonder 
expressed  at  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  change  suits 
better  with  an  earlier  date,  such  as  that  of  the  great  national  disaster 
under  Rehoboam. 

45  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  hide  thyself,  for  ever  : 
and  shall  thy  Avrath  burn  like  fire  ? 

V.  45  is  identical  with  Ps.  Ixxix,  5.     Comp.  also  Ps.  xiii.  1. 
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46  O  remember  how  short  my  time  is  :  wherefore 
hast  thou  made  all  men  for  nought  ? 

V.  46.  Comp.  Job  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  1.  The  plea  from  man's  transitori- 
ness  evidently  implies  the  idea  of  a  weakness  which  cannot  long  bear 
God's  hand,  and  a  littleness  which  He  in  His  infinite  greatness 
may  well  spare,  before  it  is  brought  down  to  the  grave  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.  2,  3),  into  which  it  already  seems  ready  to  sink. 

47  What  man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see 
death  :  and  shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand 
of  hell  ? 

48  Lord,  where  are  thy  old  loving-kindnesses :  which 
thou  swarest  unto  David  in  thy  truth  ? 

49  Remember,  Lord,  the  rebuke  that  thy  servants 
have  :  and  how  I  do  bear  in  my  bosom  the  rebukes 
of  many  people  ; 

50  Wherewith  thine  enemies  have  blasphemed  thee, 
and  slandered  the  footsteps  of  thine  Anointed  : 
Praised  be  the  Lord  for  evermore.  Amen,  and 
Amen. 

V.  50.  Slandered  the  footsteps  of  Thine  Anointed.  The  immediate 
sense  is,  of  course,  of  contempt  cast  at  the  time  upon  the  heir  of  the 
promise.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  Targums  interpret  the  words  of 
the  delay  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  on  whom  the  promise 
ultimately  rests  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  3-9). 

Praised  be  the  Lord,  &c.  .  .  .  Amen,  is  the  doxology  closing  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Psalter.  It  comes  in  here  with  singular  beauty 
in  connection  with  the  mingled  lamentation  and  confidence  of  the 
Psalm  itself. 

vv.  48-50  exemplify  the  not  unfrequent  pleading  with  God,  both 
by  the  irrevocable  truth  of  His  covenant  and  for  the  sake  of  His 
Name,  lest  it  be  blasphemed.  In  the  former  hes  the  ultimate  trust 
of  His  servants  (Rom.  xi.  29  ;  Heb.  vi.  16-18).  On  the  latter  comp. 
Ps.  X.  13 ;  Ixxiv.  22. 

vv.  45-50  turn  to  an  earnest  entreaty,  personally,  that  God  will  not 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  and,  nationally,  that  He 
will  not  suffer  His  covenant  to  fail  and  so  allow  His  Name  to  be 
blasphemed. 
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THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTER. 

This  book  includes  seventeen  Psalms  (Ps.  xc.-cvi.),  all  of 
which  are  anonymous,  except  Ps.  xc,  ascribed  to  Moses,  and 
Ps.  ci.,  ciii.,  to  David.  Throughout  the  Psalms  are  Jehovistic. 
Probably  the  formation  of  the  book  may  belong  to  the  time 
after  the  Captivity,  although  much  of  the  material  is  appa- 
rently far  older. 

Psalm  XC.     Domine,  refugium. 

This  Psalm  is  entitled  "A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  God."  On  the 
accuracy  of  this  ascription  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  favour  of  it  is  the  marked  peculiarity  of  tone,  almost 
unique  in  its  solemnity,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Song  of  Moses  and  other 
parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and  suiting  well  the  saddened  calmness  and  dignity  of 
the  old  age  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  Against  it  there  is  little,  except  the  state- 
ment of  V.  10  (on  which  see  note).  The  preponderance  of  evidence  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ascription. 

By  whomsoever  written,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  great  Funeral  Psalm  of 
the  Church  of  all  ages.  For  it  is  a  Psalm  not  so  much  of  poignant  sorrow,  as 
of  meditative  sadness.  While  it  feels  the  weakness  and  transitoriness  of  human 
nature,  it  feels  still  more  deeply  that  the  true  "sting  of  death  is  sin;"  and 
while  it  sounds  all  the  depths  of  human  thought  and  emotion,  it  never  loses 
for  a  moment  its  grasp  of  the  undying  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  eternal 
God.  Hence  it  sorrows  not  without  hope,  and  through  sorrow  finds  wisdom 
and  faith. 

Jt  falls  into  three  sections :  {a)  in  vv.  1-6,  it  contrasts  the  eternity  of  God 
with  the  shortlived  vanity  of  human  life ;  (J)  in  vv.  7-12,  it  recognizes  in  sin 
the  source  of  death's  power  over  man,  and  prays  for  the  wisdom  of  repentance ; 
(c)  in  vv.  13-17,  it  ask,s  of  God  comfort  after  chastening,  and  even  in  sorrow 
the  sense  of  His  glory  and  blessing. 

ORD,  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  :  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

V.  1.    Our  refuge — literally,  "our  dwelling  place,"  our  own  true 
home  in  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  human  life. 
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2  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
the  earth  and  the  world  were  made  :  thou  art  God 
from  everlasting,  and  world  without  end. 

V.  2.  Before  the  mountains  ("the  everlasting  hills"  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  15)  were  brouffht  forth,  &c. — before  (that  is)  the  framework 
of  the  world  was  built,  and  before  "  the  earth  and  the  world,"  the 
Kosmos  as  we  see  it  in  its  completeness,  "  was  made  "  upon  it. 

Thou  art,  &c.  Better  (as  in  A.V.)  "  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing," through  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  past,  present,  and  future. 

3  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction  :  again  thou 
say  est.  Come  again,  ye  children  of  men. 

V.  3.  Again  Thou  sayest,  &c.  It  should  be  simply,  "and  sayest." 
The  latter  clause  may  be  interpreted  as  a  simple  parallelism  to  the 
former — 

"  Thou  turnest  man  to  dust, 
And  sayest,  Return  (to  dust)  ye  children  of  men" — 
(comp.  Gen.  iii.  19);  or,  as  in  our  version,  of  the  calling  out  of  a 
new  generation  when  the  old  is  passed.  This  last  interpretation  is 
better,  both  as  fuller  of  meaning  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  29,  30)  and  as 
specially  appropriate  to  the  natural  thought  of  the  old  Lawgiver,  who 
had  seen  one  generation  die  and  another  succeed. 

4  For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  :  seeing  that  is  past  as  a  watch  in  the 
night. 

V.  4.  Seeing  that  is  past,  &c. — probably  (as  in  A.V.),  "as  yesterday, 
when  it  passeth,  and  as  a  watch  of  the  night,"  still  shorter  and 
mostly  forgotten  in  sleep  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  8). 

5  As  soon  as  thou  scatterest  them  they  are  even  as 
a  sleep  :  and  fade. away  suddenly  like  the  grass. 

6  In  the  morning  it  is  green,  and  groweth  up  :  but 
in  the  evening  it  is  cut  down,  dried  up,  and  withered. 

iw.  6,  6,  as  the  text  stands,  should  be  rendered — 
"  Thou  sweepest  them  away  (in  a  flood)  ; 
They  are  as  a  sleep ; 

They  are  as  the  grass  which  springeth  forth ; 
In  the  morning  it  is  green  and  shoots  up. 
In  the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withered." 
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The  mixture  of  metaphor  will  trouble  no  one  who  understands  poetry, 
and  especially  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament. 

7  For  we  consume  away  in  thy  displeasure  :  and 
are  afraid  at  thy  wrathful  indignation. 

8  Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  thee  :  and  our 
secret  sins  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance. 

9  For  when  thou  art  angry  all  our  days  are  gone  : 
we  bring  our  years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a  tale  that 
is  told. 

V.  9.  A  tale  that  is  told — probably,  "  as  a  thought,"  or  "  as  a  sigh." 

1 0  The  days  of  our  age  -  are  threescore  years  and 
ten  ;  and  though  men  be  so  strong  that  they  come 
to  fourscore  years  :  yet  is  their  strength  then  but 
labour  and  sorrow  ;  so  soon  passeth  it  away,  and 
we  are  gone. 

V.  10.  Threescore  years  and  ten.  This  version  must  be  allowed  to 
be  the  one  difficulty  of  the  ascription  to  Moses,  to  whom  in  the 
history  120  years  are  allotted  (as  123  to  Aaron,  and  110  to  Joshua). 
But  it  is  not  decisive.  It  seems  likely  that  those  were  exceptional 
lives,  prolonged  for  exceptional  service  of  God.  The  Psalmist  speaks 
of  the  average  life  of  man ;  and  in  the  generation  which  died  before 
Moses'  eyes  in  the  wilderness,  few  could  have  exceeded  the  threescore 
years  and  ten. 

The  verse  should  be  rendered — 

"  All  the  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  and  ten, 
Or,  by  reason  of  strength,  fourscore  years ; 
Their  pride  is  but  labour  and  sorrow ; 
Soon  it  passeth,  and  we  are  gone." 
The  view  of  life  is  not  the  whole  truth ;  for  life  is  not  wholly  under 
sin,  and  therefore  it  has  more  in  it  than  labour  and  sorrow.     But  it 
is  the  view  natural  to  the  sadness  of  meditation  over  the  grave. 

11  But  who  regardeth  the  power  of  thy  wrath  : 
for  even  thereafter  as  a  man  feareth,  so  is  thy 
displeasure. 
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«;.  11.  For  even  thereafter^  &c.    This  is  an  error.     It  should  be — 

"  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  anger 

And  Thy  wrath,  according  to  (due)  fear  ?  " 

The  Psahnist  complains  that  though  men  see  before  them  every  day 

the  signs  of  God's  judgment,  they  do  not  so  regard  them  as  to  fear 

Him  with  a  godly  fear. 

12  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  :  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  unto  wdsdom. 

V.  12.  Wisdom.  Wisdom  in  Holy  Scripture  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  end  and  purpose  of  life.  "  To  number  our  days  " — to  see 
what  they  can  and  what  they  cannot  find  room  for — to  see  what  is 
permanent  in  them  and  what  is  transitory — is  naturally  the  way  to 
the  discovery  of  this  wisdom. 

vv.  7-12.  In  the  previous  clause  it  is  simply  the  perishableness  of 
man  which  is  dwelt  upon.  Now  (as  again  would  be  most  natural  in 
Moses)  comes  in  the  thought  of  this  death  of  a  whole  generation  or  of 
the  whole  race,  as  a  fruit  of  sin  and  a  judgment  of  God.  What  would 
be  suggested  by  the  special  history  of  the  sin  and  condemnation  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness  is  felt  to  belong  to  man  as  man.  "  Death 
is  the  wages  of  sin."  It  is  this  connection  of  death  with  sin  which 
is  one  special  revelation  of  Holy  Scripture  from  the  opening  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 

13  Turn  thee  again,  O  Lord,  at  the  last  :  and  be 
gracious  unto  thy  servants. 

14  O  satisfy  us  with  thy  mercy,  and  that  soon  :  so 
shall  we  rejoice  and  be  glad  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

15  Comfort  us  again  now  after  the  time  that  thou 
hast  plagued  us  :  and  for  the  years  wherein  we  have 
suffered  adversity. 

16  Shew  thy  servants  thy  work  :  and  their  children 
thy  glory. 

17  And  the  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us  :  prosper  thou  the  work  of  our  hands 
upon  us,  O  prosper  thou  our  handy-work. 

vv.  13-17  strike  a  note  of  higher  faith  and  comfort.  All  the 
sorrow  and  decay  of  Ufe  {vv.  13,  15)  are  felt  as  God's  chastening  for 
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a  time  only  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  5-12),  to  be  swallowed  up  hereafter  in  a 
"satisfying"  mercy  (v.  14),  which  is  for  ever  (comp.  2  Cor.  iv. 
16-18).  Hence  life  itself,  however  transitory,  has  reality;  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  God's  glory  to  us  and  by  us  {v.  16) ;  it  has  in  it  a 
work  which  God  will  "establish"  ("prosper,"  v.  17).  "They  who  are 
in  the  Lord  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  with  them." 

Psalm  XCI.      Qui  haUtat    . 

This  Psalm,  of  uncertain  date  and  unknown  authorship,  is  an  utterance  of 
the  brightest  and  most  unclouded  faith  in  the  guardianship  of  the  Lord  over 
His  servants  against  all  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  life.  It  accepts  in  all 
simplicity  the  belief  in  that  which,  but  for  sin  and  its  consequences,  would  be 
the  law  of  human  life — that  visible  blessing  and  obedience  to  the  Supreme 
Euler  of  the  world  must  always  go  together.  To  us  the  faith  is  rather,  that 
whatever  betides  us  of  outward  fortune  cannot  touch  the  true  "  life  which  is 
hid  in  God."  The  Psalm  shows  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms,  and  strong 
resemblances  to  some  passages  of  the  Book  of  Job  (especially  Job  v.  17-23). 
Possibly  for  this  reason,  or  perhaps  from  antiphonal  arrangement,  there  are 
some  remarkable  changes  of  person  in  successive  verses.  Otherwise  the  course 
of  thought  is  simple  and  beautiful. 

It  opens,  {a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  with  a  brief  introduction  of  promise  of  God's 
guardianship,  and  acceptance  of  that  promise  ;  then,  {I)  in  vv.  3-13,  the 
promise  is  worked  out  in  all  its  details  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  and  lastly, 
(c)  in  vv.  14-16,  the  voice  of  God  Himself  takes  up  and  seals  the  promise  so 
made  by  His  servant. 

WHOSO  dwelleth  under  the  defence  of  the  most 
High  :  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty. 

2  I  will  say  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  hope,  and 
my  strong  hold  :  my  God,  in  him  will  I  trust. 

vv.  1,  2.  As  the  text  of  these  verses  stand  they  seem  to  be  promise 
and  answer,  probably  sung  by  two  voices.  The  promise  in  God's 
Name  is,  that  "  whoso  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  (under  the  defence) 
of  the  Most  High,  shall  rest  under  the  shadow  " — shall  find  the  re- 
freshment and  defence — "of  the  Almighty."  The  response  accepts 
the  promise,  "  I  will  say  ...  .  trust."  The  LXX.,  however,  reads 
"  he  shall  say,"  and  then  the  whole  runs  more  simply — 
"  Whoso  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place,  &c., 

Whoso  rests  under,  &c.. 

Shall  say,"  &c. 
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3  For  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the 
hunter  :  and  from  the  noisome  pestilence. 

4  He  shall  defend  thee  under  his  wings,  and  thou 
shalt  be  safe  under  his  feathers  :  his  faithfulness  and 
truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler. 

vv.  3,  4.  The-  promise,  as  usual,  accumulates  various  images,  each 
conveying  a  different  phase  of  meaning — watchful  Providen(3e  in  the 
deliverance  from  the  snare  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7),  and  from  "the  pestilence 
of  malignity,"  tender  care  in  the  protection  of  the  overshadowing 
wings  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  11,  12;  Ps.  xvii.  8;  Ivii.  1;  Ixi.  4),  safe 
defence  by  the  shield  and  buckler  of  God's  faithfulness  (Ps.  xxxiii. 
19,  &c.). 

5  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  any  terror  by  night  : 
nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day  ; 

6  For  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  :  nor 
for  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noon-day. 

7  A  thousand  shall  fall  beside  thee,  and  ten  thou- 
sand at  thy  right  hand  :  but  it  shall  not  come 
nigh  thee. 

8  Yea,  with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold  :  and  see 
the  reward  of  the  ungodly. 

vv.  5-8  seem,  by  their  vividness  of  detail,  to  imply  some  special 
reference — perhaps  to  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 
perhaps  (as  has  been  suggested)  to  the  pestilence  in  the  days  of 
David,  perhaps  to  some  recent  experience  of  the  unknown  Psjilmist, 
which  had  bi'ought  out  the  consciousness  of  God's  unceasing  and 
universal  care  over  His  servants. 

9  For  thou,  Lord,  art  my  hope  :  thou  hast  set  thine 
house  of  defence  very  high. 

V.  9.  For  Thou,  Lord,  art  my  hope  (A.V.  refuge)  is  clearly  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  response  of  v.  2  ;  after  which  the  other  voice 
continues  as  before,  "  Thou  hast  made  the  Most  High  thy  dwelling 
place"  ("Thou  hast    .  .  .  very  high"). 

10  There  shall  no  evil  happen  unto  thee  :  neither 
shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling. 
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11  For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee  : 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 

V.  11.  His  angels,  &c.  The  idea  is  probably  suggested  bj  the 
reference  to  the  pestilence — the  work  of  "the  destroying  angel," 
who  is  to  spare  and  to  guard  God's  servants  (comp.  Ezek.  ix.  6), 
But  it  is  marked  out  into  a  general  promise  of  angelic  guardian- 
ship, bearing  up  those  who  tread  the  steep  and  rugged  way  of  life 
(comp.  Ps.  xxxiv.  7). 

12  They  shall  bear  thee  in  their  hands  :  that  thou 
hurt  not  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

vv.  11,  12.  These  verses  are  made  notable  to  us  by  the  insidious 
quotation  of  them  by  the  Tempter  of  Our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  6 ;  Luke 
iv.  10,  11),  omitting  the  essential  words  "in  all  thy  ways,"  and 
applying  them  accordingly  to  circumstances  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  So  it  is  that  deceit  "  quotes  Scripture  to  its  purpose." 
Only  in  the  ways  of  God's  vocation,  and  with  a  view  to  progress  in 
those  ways,  have  we  a  right  to  the  promise. 

13  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and  adder  :  the 
young  lion  and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  tread  under 
thy  feet. 

V.  13.  The  lion  is  the  type  of  open  violence ;  the  adder  (or 
"dragon")  of  crafty  malignity.  (The  latter  image  is  the  com- 
moner one,  from  Gen.  iii.  15  downwards.)  On  both  the  servant 
of  God  is  to  tread  victoriously. 

14  Because  he  hath  set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore 
will  I  deliver  him  :  I  will  set  him  up,  because  he 
hath  known  my  Name. 

15  He  shall  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  hear  him  : 
yea,  I  am  with  him  in  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  him, 
and  bring  him  to  honour. 

16  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him  :  and  shew  him 
my  salvation. 

,^  vv.  14-16.  In  these  verses  God  Himself  suddenly  speaks,  taking 
the  word  out  of  the  mouth  of  His  servant;  first,  with  the  lower 
promise  of  deliverance  and  exaltation ;  then  with  the  higher  promise 
of  communion  with  God,  and  the  salvation  of  an  undying  life. 
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Psalm  XCII.    Bonmn  est  confiteri. 

This  Psalm  introduces  a  group  of  Psalms  (xcii.,  xciii.,  xcv.-c.),  closely 
connected  together,  evidently  designed  for  liturgical  use,  and  generally  of  a 
joyous  and  festive  character.  They  are  referred  by  some  to  the  great  re- 
vival of  Temple  worship  in  Hezekiah's  days,  by  others  to  the  restoration  after 
the  Captivity. 

This  is  "  the  Psalm  of  the  Sabbath  day,"  sung  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  early 
morning,  and  also  used  on  the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Except, 
however,  in  its  glad  festal  tone,  and  its  special  reference  to  the  joy  of  worship, 
there  is  little  to  indicate  any  strictly  Sabbatical  idea,  whether  of  the  first 
Sabbath  of  creation,  or  the  final  Sabbath  of  the  "restitution  of  all  things." 

It  contains,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  outpouring  of  the  joy  of  praise  to  God  ;  then 
passes,  {h)  in  vv.  5-10,  to  meditation  on  the  mysterious  law  of  God's  provi- 
dence, putting  down  the  evil  in  their  apparent  prosperity,  and  exalting  His 
servants,  in  spite  of  all  enmity  ;  and  ends,  (c)  in  vv.  1 1-14,  with  a  declaration 
of  the  special  blessing  and  happiness  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Lord. 

IT  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  : 
and   to  sing  praises   unto    thy   Name,   O   most 
Highest ; 

2  To  tell  of  thy  loving-kindness  early  in  the  morn- 
ing :  and  of  thy  truth  in  the  night-season  ; 

V.  2.  In  the  morning  we  need  freshness  of  hope  and  joy,  and  there- 
fore we  dwell  on  God's  "  loving-kindness."  In  the  night-watches  we 
need  rest  and  protection,  and  so  we  turn  to  God's  "  faithfulness  " 
("  truth  "). 

3  Upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the 
lute  :  upon  a  loud  instrument,  and  upon  the  harp. 

V.  3.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  2.  The  latter  clause  should  be,  "  in  solemn 
strain  upon  the  harp." 

4  For  thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy 
works  :  and  I  will  rejoice  in  giving  praise  for  the 
operations  of  thy  hands. 

vv.  1-4  bring  out  not  so  much  the  duty  or  the  solemnity,  as  the 
joy,  of  worship — a  worship  ceasing  neither  day  nor  night,  enriched 
with  all  the  wealth  of  music,  and  fixing  itself  on  God's  two  great 
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attributes  of  love  and  truth,  as  shown  in  His  works  before  the  eyes 
of  men — a  worship,  therefore,  which  is  the  earnest  of  the  worship 
of  heaven. 

5  O  Lord,  how  glorious  are  thy  works  :  thy 
thoughts  are  very  deep. 

V.  5,  Comp.  Isa,  xxviii.  29  ;  Jer,  xxxii.  19.  It  is  obvious  to  declare 
that  God's  works,  even  in  their  outward  appearance  which  we  can 
understand,  are  great ;  but  it  is  a  further  step  in  the  meditation  of 
the  enquiring  soul  to  conceive  the  "  depth  "  of  the  Divine  "  thought " 
underlying  these  visible  works  in  mysterious  law  and  power,  of  which 
we  can  see  the  reality,  but  cannot  grasp  the  perfection.  A  "  brutish  " 
.  ("unwise")  man  (comp,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  21),  Avho  looks  only  to  the  visible, 
cannot  see  this  at  all ;  the  "  fool  "  (the  mere  worldling),  absorbed  in 
his  own  wisdom,  cannot  understand  it  rightly, 

6  An  unwise  man  doth  not  well  consider  this  :  and 
a  fool  doth  not  understand  it. 

7  When  the  ungodly  are  green  as  the  grass,  and 
when  all  the  workers  of  wickedness  do  flourish  :  then 
shall  they  be  destroyed  for  ever ;  but  thou,  Lord,  art 
the  most  Highest  for  evermore. 

8  For  lo,  thine  enemies,  O  Lord,  lo,  thine  enemies 
shall  perish  :  and  all  the  workers  of  wickedness  shall 
be  destroyed. 

9  But  mine  horn  shall  be  exalted  like  the  horn  of 
an  unicorn  :  for  I  am  anointed  with  fresh  oil. 

V.  9.  /  am  anointed,  &c.  (comp.  Ps,  xxiii.  5).  There  is  probably 
no  reference  to  priestly  or  kingly  anointing.  Oil  is  to  all  the  symbol 
of  fruitfulness  and  richness  (comp.  Judg.  ix,  8,  9  ;  Ps,  civ.  15). 

10  Mine  eye  also  shall  see  his  lust  of  mine  enemies  : 
and  mine  ear  shall  hear  his  desire  of  the  wicked  that 
arise  up  against  me. 

vv.  7-10,  in  which  we  find  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms  (comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii,  1,  2,  36,  39  ;  Ixxxiii.  18  ;  Ixxxix.  18,  25  ;  xxiii,  5),  go 
through  the  natural  course  of  this  meditation.  They  first  dwell  on 
the  transitoriness  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  then  trace  the 
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ground  of  this  in  their  antagonism  to  the  eternal  law  of  the  Most 
High  ;  and,  lastly,  identifying  the  faithful  with  the  cause  of  God, 
express  full  confidence  in  their  prosperity  and  triumph. 

11  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree  : 
and  shall  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus. 

12  Such  as  are  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  : 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God. 

13  They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their 
age  :  and  shall  be  fat  and  well-liking. 

14  That  they  may  shew  how  true  the  Lord  my 
strength  is  :  and  that  there  is  no  unrighteousness 
in  him. 

vv.  12-14  seem  to  allude  to  the  trees  actually  planted  in  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple — the  palm  tree  in  its  perpetual  greenness  and 
abundant  fruit,  the  cedar  in  its  deep  roots  and  immeasurable  age 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3).  They  who  by  daily  worship  rest  their  life  in 
the  communion  with  God  shall  find  the  secret  of  unbroken  freshness 
and  undying  stability. 

Psalm  XCIII.     Dominus  regnavit. 

This  Psalm,  according  to  the  heading  in  the  LXX.  (with  which  the 
Talm-udical  tradition  agrees),  is  the  Psalm  for  Friday,  as  being  the  sixth  day, 
on  which  the  creation  was  complete.  Its  tenour  agrees  well  with  this  use.  It 
is  simply  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Lord  Jehovah,  as,  {a)  in  vv.  1-3,  enthroned 
over  the  earth,  which  He  has  founded  ;  {h)  in  vv.  4,  5,  curbing  the  raging  of 
the  floods  and  of  the  sea  ;  {c)  in  v.  6,  revealing  Himself  in  holiness  to  His  own 
people.  It  may  have  (as  has  been  suggested)  a  metaphorical  meaning  of  God's 
enthronement  in  the  souls  of  all  mankind,  and  His  triumph  over  the  floods  of 
ungodly  rebellion  ;  but  the  literal  sense  is  primary  and  unmistakeable. 

THE   Lord  is   King,   and    hath  put   on  glorious 
apparel  :  the  Lord  hath  put  on  his  apparel,  and 
girded  himself  with  strength. 

V.  1.  The  Lord  is  King  (comp.  Ps.  xcvii.  1  ;  xcix.  1).  As  on  a  day 
of  coronation.  He  clothes  Himself  in  the  vesture  of  glory,  and  girds 
Himself  with  the  sword  of  might  (Ps.  xlv.  3). 
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2  He  hath  made  the  round  world  so  sure  :  that  it 
cannot  be  moved. 

3  Ever  since  the  world  began  hath  thy  seat  been 
prepared  :  thou  art  from  everlasting. 

vv.  2,  3  at  once  celebrate  the  "  establishment "  of  the  round  world 
in  its  appointed  place,  never  to  be  moved  from  its  appointed  course 
(comp.  Ps.  xcvi.  10),  and  the  yet  deeper  "establishment"  of  the 
throne  of  God  on  earth,  His  from  all  eternity,  but  manifested  to  man 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  (see  Prov.  viii.  22-29).  The  stability  of 
the  earth  ("  the  everlasting  hills  ")  is  the  natural  emblem  of  the  firm 
and  unquestioned  power  of  Him  who  made  it,  and  whose  "  righteous- 
ness standeth  like  the  strong  mountains." 

4  The  floods  are  risen,  O  Lord,  the  floods  have  lift 
up  their  voice  :  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 

5  The  waves  of  the  sea  are  mighty,  and  rage 
horribly  :  but  yet  the  Lord,  who  dwelleth  on  high, 
is  mightier. 

vv.  4,  5.  The  sense  is  clear,  although  v.  5  in  the  original  is  abrupt 
in  expression — 

"  Mightier  than  the  voice  of  the  waters — 

The  glorious  waters,  breakers  of  the  sea — 

Is  the  Lord  enthroned  on  high." 
The  floods  are  the  "  rivers  ; "  their  lesser  roar  leads  on  to  the  greater 
might  and  terror  of  the  sea.  As  the  earth  is  the  emblem  of  stability, 
so  the  great  rivers  and  the  sea  (as  usual  in  the  Psalms)  symbolize 
change,  violence,  fury.  Over  all  their  might  the  Lord's  might  is 
unshaken  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  9  ;  Ixv.  7  ;  Ixxxix.  10).  The  idea  is  not, 
as  in  the  previous  verses,  of  power  unquestioned,  but  of  power  trium- 
phant over  all  that  rises  up  against  it. 

6  Thy  testimonies,  O  Lord,  are  very  sure  :  holiness 
becometh  thine  house  for  ever. 

V.  6.  From  God  in  nature  (as  in  Ps.  xix,  7)  the  Psalmist  turns  to 
God  in  Revelation,  giving  the  sure  "testimony"  of  His  Law,  and 
manifesting  His  presence  in  the  holiness  of  His  Sanctuary.  In  that 
knowledge  Israel  had  the  key  to  the  inner  meaning  of  nature,  which 
in  itself  might  either  reveal  God  or  conceal  Him. 
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Psalm  XCIV.    Deus  ultionum. 

This  Psalm  is  said  in  the  LXX.  heading  to  be  "  for  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,"  and  it  appears  also  to  have  been  used  specially  at  the  Feast  of  T^aber- 
nacles.  It  is,  however,  unlike  the  other  Psalms  of  this  group,  in  being  not  a 
Psalm  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  but  an  earnest  cry,  of  singular  boldness  and 
thoughtfulness,  against  wrong,  done  apparently  by  those  in  high  places.  Why 
it  was  fixed  for  the  regular  Wednesday  use  in  the  Temple  we  know  not.  It 
shows  (as  usual  in  this  group)  many  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms  ;  but  these 
are  blended  together  with  marked  originality. 

It  contains,  {a)  in  vv.  1-7,  a  complaint  before  God  of  the  insolent  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  of  the  godless  ;  (b)  in  vv.  8-15,  a  solemn  and  indignant 
reproof  of  the  infatuation,  which  neglects  or  defies  the  judgment  of  God  ;  and, 
(c)  in  vv.  16-23,  a  resolution  to  stand  up  in  the  strength  of  God  against  the 
forces  of  deliberate  wickedness,  and  to  take  resolutely  a  part  with  Him. 

OLORD   God,   to  whom   vengeance   belongeth  : 
thou  God,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shew 
thyself. 

v.\.  0  Lord  God,  to  whom,  &c.    Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  35 ;  Heb.  x.  30. 

2  Arise,  thou  Judge  of  the  world  :  and  reward  the 
proud  after  their  deserving. 

V.  2.  Judge  of  the  ivorld.  Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  25  ;  Ps.  vii.  12.  It  is 
the  sterner  aspect  towards  His  creatures  of  the  God  who  "  is  love ;" 
but,  in  face  of  the  mysterious  reality  of  sin,  it  is  upon  this  that  the 
soul  of  the  righteous  must  rest.  Man  can  but  imperfectly  judge  and 
punish  evil ;  yet  he  feels  even  his  imperfect  work  to  be  sacred,  as  an 
earnest  and  type  of  an  all-perfect  judgment. 

3  Lord,  how  long  shall  the  ungodly  :  how  long 
shall  the  ungodly  triumph  ? 

V.  3.  Lord,  how  long,  &c.  Comp.  Ps.  vii.  6  ;  xiii.  1  ;  Rev.  vi.  10. 
The  cry  is  not  simply  of  impatience,  but  of  the  perplexity  described 
in  Ps.  Ixxiii.  3-14. 

4  How  long  shall  all  wicked  doers  speak  so  dis- 
dainfully :  and  make  such  proud  boasting  ? 

5  They  smite  down  thy  people,  0  Lord  :  and  trouble 
thine  heritage. 
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6  They  murder  the  widow,  and  the  stranger  :  and 
put  the  fatherless  to  death. 

7  And  yet  they  say,  Tush,  the  Lord  shall  not  see  : 
neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it. 

V.  7.  Comp.  Ps.  X.  11,  13  ;  lix.  7.  There  is  an  evident  irony  in 
this  reference  of  the  ungodly  to  "  Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  Jacob,"  who 
cannot  or  will  not  (as  they  think)  avenge  His  heritage,  or  vindicate 
His  broken  law  (comp.  Ps.  xxii.  7,  8). 

8  Take  heed,  ye  unwise  among  the  people  :  O  ye 
fools,  when  will  ye  understand? 

V.  8.  Unwise — "  brutish,"  as  in  xcii.  6. 

9  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  :  or  he 
that  made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

10  Or  he  that  nurture th  the  heathen  :  it  is  he  that 
teacheth  man  knowledge,  shall  not  he  punish  ? 

V.  10.  The  A.y.  renders  this  verse — 

"  He  that  chasteneth  the  heathen, 

Shall  He  not  correct  ? 

He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 

Shall  not  He  know?" 
The  last  line,  however,  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  though  it  completes 
the  parallelism  admirably.  But  it  brings  out  what  is  obviously  the 
true  sense.  The  former  couplet  breaks  in  a  little  on  the  symmetry  of 
the  argument,  because  it  draws  its  inference  not  from  the  nature  of 
man,  but  from,  the  actual  course  of  the  world's  history. 

vv.  8-10.  The  argument  is  irresistible  against  those  who  recognise 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man,  and  yet  ignore  in  the  First 
Cause  and  Supreme  Law  of  the  world  a  mind  and  a  moral  will. 
Whatever  is  in  man  must  be  in  the  Power  that  made  man — whether 
by  evolution  out  of  lower  natures  or  otherwise  it  matters  not — and 
whatever  exists  in  that  Power  must  show  itself  in  active  energy  in  the 
direction  of  man's  history.  Hence  the  old  saying,  "  Nature  may  con- 
ceal God  ;  man  reveals  Him."  Hence  the  perfect  revelation  of  God 
is  in  the  Son  of  Man. 

11  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man  :  that 
they  are  but  vain. 
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12  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  O 
Lord  :  and  teachest  him  in  thy  law  ; 

13  That  thou  mayest  give  him  patience  in  time 
of  adversity  :  until  the  pit  be  digged  up  for  the 
ungodly. 

14  For  the  Lord  will  not  fail  his  people  :  neither 
will  he  forsake  his  inheritance ; 

15  Until  righteousness  turn  again  unto  judgment  : 
all  such  as  are  true  in  heart  shall  follow  it. 

V.  15  should  be  rendered — 

"  Judgment  must  return  to  righteousness ; 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  follow  it." 
Judgment  (that  is)  must  ultimately  manifest  God's  righteousness; 
and  then  all  the  upright  in  soul  will  rest  upon  it  and  be  satisfied. 
So  at  the  fall  of  the  oppression  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  men  cried  out, 
"  Yes  !  there  is  a  God." 

16  Who  will  rise  up  with  me  against  the  wicked  : 
or  who  will  take  my  part  against  the  evil-doers  ? 

«;.  16  seems  a  summons  to  the  righteous  to  rally  against  wrong.  It 
is  uttered  in  vain,  and  the  speaker  falls  back  on  God — His  help  to 
those  who  stand  {v.  17),  His  restoration  of  those  who  fall  {v.  18),  His 
comfort  of  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  {v.  19). 

vv.  12-16  suggest  indirectly  the  reason  why  God  thus  bears  with 
evil.  It  is  for  the  chastening  and  teaching  of  the  good,  so  "  giving 
them  patience"  (literally  ".rest")  under  the  delay  of  vengeance 
against  the  ungodly.  This  key  to  the  mystery  is  but  hinted  at  in 
the  Book  of  Job  (in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  e.g.  xxxiv.  31-37)  and  the 
Psalms.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  familiarly  taught  {e.g.  Rom.  ix. 
22,  23  ;  Heb.  xii.  3-11  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  12-19). 

17  If  the  Lord  had  not  helped  me  :  it  had  not 
failed  but  my  soul  had  been  put  to  silence. 

18  But  when  I  said,  My  foot  hath  slipt :  thy  mercy, 
O  Lord,  held  me  up. 

19  In  the  multitude  of  the  sorrows  that  I  had  in 
my  heart  :  thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul. 
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20  Wilt  thou  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  stool 
of  wickedness  :  which  imagineth  mischief  as  a  law  ? 

V,  20  is  properly  (as  in  A.V.) — 

"  Shall  the  throne  of  iniquity  have  fellowship  with  Thee, 
Which  frameth  mischief  by  a  law  ?  " 
By  a  bold  figure  Iniquity  is  represented  as  raising  up  a  rival  throne 
against  the  Judgment  of  God,  and  framing  a  law  of  evil  deliberately 
wrought  out  against  His  Law.  The  Psalmist  cries  out  against  tolera- 
tion of  this  by  the  Divine  justice,  and  (in  m.  22,  23)  throws  himself 
on  God  in  the  belief  that  his  cry  is  heard. 

21  They  gather  them  together  against  the  soul  of 
the  righteous  :  and  condemn  the  innocent  blood. 

22  But  the  Lord  is  my  refuge  :  and  my  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  confidence. 

23  He  shall  recompense  them  their  wickedness,  and 
destroy  them  in  their  own  malice  :  yea,  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  destroy  them. 

TOotnIng  Pragcr* 

Psalm  XCV.     Vmite,  exultemus. 

This  Psalm  is  still  used  in  the  Synagogue  as  one  of  the  Psalms  on  the  Friday 
evening,  preparatory  to  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath,  probably  from  the  emphatic 
reference  to  the  rest  of  God  in  z;.  11.  It  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
Invitatory  Psalm  in  the  daily  Christian  worship  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Church.  It  is  applied  to  our  Christian  experience  with  special 
emphasis,  both  of  admonition  and  of  argument,  in  Heb.  iii.  7 — iv.  11. 

It  falls  into  two  sections  :  {a)  in  vv.  1-7,  it  utters  a  glad  invitation  to  the 
worship  of  God,  both  as  the  Almighty  Creator  and  as  the  Lord  God  and 
Shepherd  of  Israel ;  then,  {b)  in  vv.  8-11,  changes  its  tone  to  one  of  solemn 
warning  against  an  unbelieving  hardness  of  heart,  enforced  by  the  example  of 
the  people  in  the  wilderness. 

OCOME,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  :  let  us  heartily 
rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our  salvation. 

V.  1.  Heartily  rejoice  should  be  properly  (as  in  A.V.),  "  make  a 
joyful  noise,"  the  music  corresponding  to  the  "■  song  "  of  the  previous 
clause.     Strength — the  "  Rock,"  as  so  often  in  Psalms. 
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2  Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  thanks- 
giving :  and  shew  ourselves  glad  in  him  with  psalms. 

3  For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God  :  and  a  great  King 
above  all  gods. 

4  In  his  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  :  and 
the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also. 

V.  4.  Corners  should  be  "  depths,"  in  antithesis  to  the  "  hills  "  of 
the  next  clause. 

5  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it  :  and  his  hands 
prepared  the  dry  land. 

6  O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down  :  and  kneel 
before  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

vv.  3-6  look  up  to  God  as  the  *'  God  Almighty,"  so  emphatically 
revealed  to  the  first  heirs  of  the  Covenant  (comp.  Gen.  xvii,  1 ; 
xxviii.  3  ;  xxxv.  11  ;  Ex.  vi.  3).  They  praise  Him  as  the  Creator, 
exalted  "far  above  all  gods" — the  angels  or  the  gods  of  heathen 
worship.  They  express  the  faith  of  man  as  man  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
faith  which  is  the  result  of  the  study,  through  the  intellect  and  the 
.  imagination,  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature.  It  is  a  faith  which  has 
largeness  and  grandeur  of  conception,  rather  than  vividness,  begetting 
awe  rather  than  trust  or  love. 

7  For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God  :  and  we  are  the 
people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of  his  hand. 

V.  7  adds  to  the  former  conception  of  God  the  necessary  complement 
of  the  consciousness  of  a  moral  relation  between  Him  and  us,  brought 
out  in  His  covenant,  which  makes  us  His  people,  over  whom  He  rules 
in  righteousness,  and  "  His  sheep,"  whom  He  tends  with  loving  care. 
In  this  faith  lies  the  vitality  of  all  true  religion ;  on  it  alone  can  the 
first  and  great  commandment  be  based. 

8  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts  :  as  in  the  provocation,  and  as  in  the  day  of 
temptation  in  the  wilderness  ; 

V.  8.  To-day  ....  voice.  Probably  it  is  better  to  join  these  words 
with  those  which  precede — "  To-day  (this  shall  be)  if  ye  will  but  hear 
his  voice,"  or  "  To-day  if  ye  would  but  hear  His  voice  " — and  to  take 
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the  rest  of  the  Psalm  (conap.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6-17)  as  the  utterance  of  the 
Divine  Voice  itself. 

Provocation  ....  temptation.  These  should  be  the  proper  names 
Massah  and  Merihah  (see  Ex.  xvii.  7  ;  Num.  xx.  13),  where  they 
"  tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not  ?  "  (comp. 
Deut.  vi.  16). 

9  When  your  fathers  tempted  me  :  proved  me,  and 
saw  my  works. 

10  Forty  years  long  was  I  grieved  with  this  gene- 
ration, and  said  :  It  is  a  people  that  do  err  in  their 
hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  my  ways  ; 

V.  10.C  FoHy  years  long,  &c.  Stress  is  laid  first  on  God's  long- 
suffering^  and  His  grief  over  the  sins  of  His  people  (comp.  Gen.  vi.  6) ; 
then  on  the  unchangeable  certainty  of  the  final  retribution  which  He 
must  inflict.  {I sivare,  &c.,  comp.  Heb.  vi.  16-18.)  In  this  lies  the 
mystery  of  the  union  of  human  freedom  with  God's  sovereignty,  on 
which  all  religion  must  turn. 

11  Unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath  :  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  rest. 

V.  11.  See  Num.  xiv.  21-27.  In  Heb.  iii.  7-iv.  10  the  application 
is  to  that  of  which  Canaan  was  the  type — the  rest  or  ''  Sabbath  keep- 
ing "  of  heaven.  Such  application  is  in  some  sense  implied  in  the 
devotional  use  of  the  Psalm  itself ;  but  it  is,  as  usual,  made  explicit 
by  the  Christian  revelation  of  immortality  and  heaven. 

Psalm  XCVI.     Cantate  Domino. 

This  Psalm  is  in  the  LXX.  heading  referred,  with  great  probability,  to  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  after  the  Captivity.  With  some  notable 
variations  of  detail,  it  is  identical  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  23-33,  where  it  is  joined 
with  portions  of  other  Psalms  (cv.,  cvi.,  &c.)  to  represent  a  Psalm  of  praise,  sung 
at  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  by  David,  out  of  which  perhaps  these  later 
Psalms  may  have  grown.  It  bears  many  striking  resemblances  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  both  in  substance  and  diction. 

It  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  1-6,  with  a  call  to  Israel  to  sing  a  new  song  to  Jehovah, 
exalting  him  in  the  sight  of  all  the  heathen  above  the  vanities  of  their  idolatry; 
then,  ih)  in  vv.  7-10,  it  calls  on  the  nations  themselves  to  take  up  from  Israel 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  as  the  God  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  at  last,  (c)  "in 
vv.  11-13,  bids  the  heavens  and  the  earth  themselves  to  join  with  humanity  in 
the  great  hymn  of  praise. 
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SING  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  :  sing  unto  the 
Lord,  all  the  whole  earth. 

V.  1.  A  new  song  (comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  3  ;  cxlix.  1).  The  words  (not 
found  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  23)  are  emphatic.  They  refer  to  the  "  new 
song  "  of  the  restored  exiles — the  type  of  the  new  song  (Rev.  v.  9  ; 
xiv.  3  ;  XV.  3)  of  the  pilgrims  arrived  at  the  heavenly  Canaan,  which 
"  all  the  earth  "  is  to  take  up  from  them.  It  is  (see  vv.  2,  3)  a  song 
rising  from  gladness  to  blessing  of  God's  Name,  from  thanksgiving  to 
adoration  of  His  infinite  glory. 

2  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and  praise  his  Name  :  be 
telling  of  his  salvation  from  day  to  day. 

3  Declare  his  honour  unto  the  heathen  :  and  his 
wonders  unto  all  people. 

4  For  the  Lord  is  great,  and  cannot  worthily  be 
praised  :  he  is  more  to  be  feared  than  all  gods. 

5  As  for  all  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  they  are  but 
idols  :  but  it  is  the  Lord  that  made  the  heavens. 

V.  5.  Idols.  The  original  word  (like  the  word  "  idol "  itself)  signi- 
fies "  vanity  "  or  "  nothingness  "  (comp.  1  Cor.  viii.  4).  The  thought 
suggested  is  worked  out  in  forcible  detail  in  Ps.  cxv.  4-8 ;  cxxxv. 
15-18  ;  as  also  in  Isa.  xl.  18-20  ;  xliv.  9-20  ;  xlvi.  1-7.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  sin,  as  the  gross  folly,  of  idolatry  which  is  denounced. 

The  Lord  that  made  the  heavens.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  Captivity 
the  title  of  the  "  Grod  of  heaven  "  is  used  with  especial  frequency  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah  (see  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  23  ;  Ezra  v.  11,  12  ;  vi.  9 ; 
vii.  12  ;  Neh.  i.  5  ;  ii.  4  ;  Dan.  ii.  18,  19,  44). 

6  Glory  and  worship  are  before  him  :  power  and 
honour  are  in  his  sanctuary. 

7  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  kindreds   of  the 
people  :  ascribe  unto  the  Lord  worship  and  power. 

8  Ascribe  unto  the  Lord  the  honour  due  unto  his 
Name  :  bring  presents,  and  come  into  his  courts. 

9  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  : 
let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of  him. 
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vv.  7-9  are  repeated  with  some  addition  from  Ps.  xxix.  1,  2  (where 
see  notes)  ;  but  their  original  appHcation  to  the  angels  is  here  trans- 
ferred to  "  the  kindreds  of  the  nations,"  called  upon  now  especially  to 
acknowledge  the  Lord  Jehovah.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of 
Israel  were  overruled  to  witness  for  God  under  the  Babylonian  and 
still  more  under  the  Persian  empire,  with  a  scope  of  power  before 
unknown.  Hence  the  special  appropriateness  of  this  invitation  in  a 
Psalm  belonging  to  the  time  of  restoration  from  that  Captivity. 

10  Tell  it  out  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord  is 
King  :  and  that  it  is  he  who  hath  made  the  round 
world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved ;  and  how  that 
he  shall  judge  the  people  righteously. 

V.  10.  The  two-fold  empire  of  God  is  glanced  at — over  nature, 
"  making  the  round  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved  "  (comp. 
Ps.  xciii.  2),  and  over  humanity,  "  judging  the  nations  righteously." 

11  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be 
glad  :  let  the  sea  make  a  noise,  and  all  that  there- 
in is. 

12  Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  in  it  : 
then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before 
the  Lord. 

vv.  11,  12  are  probably  suggested  by  the  former  clause  of  v.  10. 
All  powers  of  nature — the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  the  fruit  of 
the  field  and  trees  of  the  wood — are  called  to  join  with  humanity  in 
the  praise  of  God,  not  now  as  their  Creator,  but  as  soon  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  new  creation  at  the  great  judgment  of  His  righteousness 
(comp.  Ps.  xcviii.  8-10 ;  Isa.  xliv.  7,  8  ;  xlix.  13  ;  lii.  9  ;  Iv.  12,  &c.). 

13  For  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth  : 
and  with  righteousness  to  judge  the  world,  and  the 
people  with  his  truth. 

Fsalm  XCVII.     Dominus,  regnavit. 

This  Psalm  strikes  much  the  same  keynote  as  Ps.  xcvi. — with  perhaps  some- 
thing more  of  the  sense  of  awe  before  the  majesty  of  the  Lord — and  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  era,  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  and  restoration 
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of  Israel.     lb  is  full  of  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalm  and  prophecy,  but  these 
blended  together  with  perfect  naturalness  and  force. 

It  contains,  (a)  in  vv.  1-6,  the  proclamation  of  the  manifested  royalty  of  the 
Lord  in  mingled  glory  and  terror,  as  at  Sinai  of  old ;  (b)  in  vv.  7-9,  the 
humiliation  of  idolatry  before  Him,  and  the  gladness  of  the  people  of  God ; 
(c)  in  vv.  10-12,  an  exhortation  to  true-hearted  purity,  with  a  promise  to  it- 
of  light  and  joy. 

THE  Lord  is  King,  the  earth  may  be  glad  there- 
of :  yea,  the  multitude  of  the  isles  may  be  glad 
thereof. 

V.  1.  The  Lord  is  King.  The  same  proclamation  as  in  Ps.  xciii.  1; 
xcix.  1  ;  but  here,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  His  majesty,  calling  not 
for  the  submission,  but  for  the  joy  of  the  earth,  and  "  the  multitude 
of  the  isles "  of  heathendom  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxii.  10 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  15  ; 
xl.  15 ;  xli.  5,  &c.).  Such  glad  recognition,  especially  under  the 
strong  sympathy  of  the  Persian  monotheism,  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  seems  at  this  time  to  have  found  in  many  lands. 

2  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him  : 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of 
his  seat. 

V.  2.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  clauses  is  striking.  As  at  Sinai, 
which  is  clearly  referred  to,  "  the  clouds  and  darkness  "  of  awful  power 
are  the  accompaniments  of  His  presence  ;  but  "  the  pillars  of  His 
throne  "  ("  the  habitation  of  His  seat ")  are  laid  in  His  moral  revela- 
tion of  "  righteousness  and  judgment "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  15). 

3  There  shall  go  a  fire  before  him  :  and  burn  up 
his  enemies  on  every  side. 

4  His  lightnings  gave  shine  unto  the  world  :  the 
earth  saw  it,  and  was  afraid. 

5  The  hills  melted  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  :  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth. 

vv.  3-5  work  out  this  idea  more  fully  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  7-14  ; 
Ixviii.  2  ;  Isa.  Ixiv. ;  Mic.  i.  4  ;  Hab.  iii.  3-6).  The  same  images 
recur  again  and  again — probably  taken  originally  from  the  revelation 
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on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  "the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  or  the 
whirlwind,  or  the  fire  ;"  it  is  (see  v.  6)  the  glory  of  righteousness 
which  is  acknowledged  by  the  homage  of  heaven  and  earth. 

6  The  heavens  have  declared  his  righteousness  : 
and  all  the  people  have  seen  his  glory. 

7  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  carved 
images,  and  that  delight  in  vain  gods  :  worship  him, 
all  ye  gods. 

V.  7.  In  this  verse  the  indignation  against  idolatry  and  idolaters — 
characteristic  of  this  whole  group  of  Psalms — breaks  out  abruptly  in 
a  sudden  flash.  Worship  Him,  all  ye  gods,  seems,  accordingly,  to  be 
an  imperious  call  to  the  gods  of  that  idolatry  to  fall  down  before  God, 
like  Dagon  before  the  Ark.  The  LXX.  reads,  "  Let  all  the  angels  of 
God  worship  Him,"  which  is  quoted  in  Heb.  i.  6  in  reference  to  the 
visible  manifestation  of  God  on  earth  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
with  a  view  to  emphasize  His  exaltation  in  nature  above  all  angels 
(probably  in  rebuke  of  the  angel  worship  referred  to  in  Col.  ii.  18). 
This  use  (as  so  often  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New)  goes  beyond  the  original  sense,  but  accords  with  it.  For  the 
whole  idea  of  the  Psalm  is  the  manifestation  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  humbling  before  Him,  not  of  man  only,  but  of  all  created  being 
and  of  all  that  receive  the  worship  due  to  Him  alone. 

8  Sion  heard  of  it,  and  rejoiced  :  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Judah  were  glad,  because  of  thy  judgments, 
O  Lord. 

V.  8.  Thy  judgments,  0  Lord.  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  some 
special  and  recent  manifestation  of  God's  judgment — as  in  the  long- 
foretold  vengeance  on  Babylon,  the  restoration  of  the  exiles,  and  the 
frustration  of  all  efforts  against  them. 

9  For  thou.  Lord,  art  higher  than  all  that  are  in 
the  earth  :  thou  art  exalted  far  above  all  gods. 

10  O  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see  that  ye  hate  the 
thing  which  is  evil  :  the  Lord  preserveth  the  souls 
of  his  saints  ;  he  shall  deliver  them  from  the  hand  of 
the  ungodly. 
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11  There  is  sprung  up  a  light  for  the  righteous  : 
and  joyful  gladness  for  such  as  are  true-hearted. 

12  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous  :  and  give 
thanks  for  a  remembrance  of  his  holiness. 

vv.  10-12  give  the  same  warning,  which  is  conveyed,  for  example, 
in  Ps.  XV.  1-5  ;  xxiv.  3-5  ;  xl.  8-13  ;  Isa.  i.  16-18,  and  which  was 
by  solemn  experience  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  the  restored  exiles — 
that  they  only  are  the  true  Israel  who  "  hate  the  evil,"  and  are  "  true 
hearted  "  before  God.  For  them  alone  light  is  sprung  up  (properly 
"  sown,"  or  shed  abroad  on  the  earth)  ;  for  them  alone  there  is  joy  in 
the  Lord.  By  the  well-known  spiritual  law,  these  graces  are,  in  the 
germ  of  faith,  the  condition  of  entering  into  the  covenant ;  in  the 
full  growth,  perfected  by  love,  the  effect  of  entrance  and  continuance 
therein. 

Psalm  XCVIII.     Cantate  Domino. 

This  Psalm  is  little  more  than  a  variation  of  Psalm  xcvi. — in  substance  all 
but  identical,  even  in  form  frequently  coincident.  The  only  differences  are 
that  in  this  Psalm  there  is  greater  vividness  of  description,  both  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  judgment  and  deliverance  of  Israel  before  the  nations, 
and  of  the  outburst  of  praise  from  the  heathen  to  God  ;  and  that  there 
is  no  denunciation  of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  and  the  falsity  of  the  gods  of 
heathendom. 

The  same  three  parts  are  clearly  traceable  in  it  :  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  the  call  to 
Israel ;  (J)  in  vv.  6-7,  to  all  heathendom  ;  {c)  in  vv.  8-10,  to  all  nature,  to 
praise  the  Lord.  It  is  used  in  our  Evening  Service  as  an  alternative  Canticle 
to  the  Magnificat — evidently  on  the  ground  that  the  grand  picture  of  the 
universal  langdom  of  God  is  realized  in  the  kingdom,  present  and  future,  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

OSING  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  :  for  he  hath 
done  marvellous  things. 

2  With  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his  holy  arm  : 
hath  he  gotten  himself  the  victory. 

3  The  Lord  declared  his  salvation  :  his  righteous- 
ness hath  he  openly  shewed  in  the  sight  of  the 
heathen. 
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4  He  hath  remembered  his  mercy  and  truth  toward 
the  house  of  Israel  :  and  all  the  ends  of  the  world 
have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

5  Shew  yourselves  joyful  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands  :  sing,  rejoice,  and  give  thanks. 

6  Praise  the  Lord  upon  the  harp  :  sing  to  the  harp 
with  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 

7  With  trumpets  also,  and  shawms  :  O  shew  your- 
selves joyful  before  the  Lord  the  King. 

8  Let  the  sea  make  a  noise,  and  all  that  therein  is  : 
the  round  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

9  Let  the  floods  clap  their  hands,  and  let  the  hills 
be  joyful  together  before  the  Lord  :  for  he  is  come  to 
judge  the  earth. 

10  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  world  : 
and  the  people  with  equity. 

Psalm  XCIX.    Dominus  regnavit 

This  Psalm  opens  with  the  same  characteristic  words  as  Ps.  xciii.,  xovii., 
"  the  Lord  is  King."  But  in  the  general  proclamation  of  the  Divine  kingdom 
it  brings  out  more  distinctly  than  the  other  Psalms  the  essential  characteristic 
of  a  higher  spirituality  ;  the  pervading  idea  is  not  of  the  might,  but  of  the 
hoHness  of  God,  and  in  secondary  degree  of  those  who  are  His ;  and  there  is 
consequently  a  more  constant  reference  to  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in  the 
Sanctuary  and  in  the  Covenant.  The  Psalm  thus  forms  a  noble  climax  of  the 
grand  series,  xci.-xcix. 

Its  three  divisions  are  clearly  marked  by  the  burden,  "  He  is  holy  "  (like  the 
"  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  "  of  the  angelic  song).  In  the  first,  {a)  in  vv.  1-3,  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  is  dwelt  upon  ;  in  the  second,  {b)  in  vv.  4,  5,  it  is 
His  righteousness  in  judgment ;  in  the  third,  (c)  in  vv.  6-9,  it  is  His  revelation 
of  Himself  in  mercy  and  graciousness  to  His  saints. 

THE  Lord  is  King,  be  the  people   never  so  im- 
patient :  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubims,  be 
the  earth  never  so  unquiet. 
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V.  1  should  be  rendered  (nearly  as  in  A.V.) — 

"  The  Lord  is  King ;  the  peoples  tremble : 
He  sitteth  on  the  cherubim ;  the  earth  is  moved." 
Our  version   misunderstands   the   idea  of  the  verse,  which  is  not 
rebellion  crushed,  but  submission  of  awe  gladly  given. 

2  The  Lord  is  great  in  Sion  :  and  high  above  all 
people. 

3  They  shall  give  thanks  unto  thy  Name  :  which 
is  great,  wonderful,  and  holy. 

V.  3  is  properly — 

"  Let  them  give  thanks  to  Thy  great  and  terrible  Name. 
He  is  holy." 
The  last  clause  is  the  burden  of  the  Psalm,  perhaps  a  response  from 
the  congregation.    After  the  manifestation  in  power  and  glory  comes 
the  higher  element  of  holiness — the  essential  nature  of  God  in  Him- 
self, as  "  the  high  and  holy  One  which  inhabiteth  eternity." 

4  The  King's  power  loveth  judgment ;  thou  hast 
prepared  equity  :  thou  hast  executed  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  Jacob. 

V.  4.  There  is  some  verbal  difficulty  of  rendering  here;  but  the 
general  sense  is  rightly  given  in  our  version.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  "the  God  of  Jacob"  (Ps.  xx.  1 ;  xlvi.  7,  11, 
&c.,  &c.),  the  God  of  the  covenant  of  Israel.  For  this  is  He  to  be 
exalted  before  the  world,  till  all  nations  shall  bow  before  His  "  foot- 
stool" (comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  7) — before  (that  is)  the  very  base  of  His 
altar,  where  He  is  manifested  in  mercy.  Again  follows  the  burden, 
"  He  is  holy." 

5  0  magnify  the  Lord  our  God  :  and  fall  down 
before  his  footstool,  for  he  is  holy. 

6  Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests,  and  Samuel 
among  such  as  call  upon  his  Name  :  these  called 
upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them. 

7  He  spake  unto  them  out  of  the  cloudy  pillar  : 
for  they  kept  his  testimonies,  and  the  law  that  he 
gave  them. 
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V.  7.  ffe  spake,  &c. — to  Moses  and  Aaron  literally,  to  Samuel 
BTietaphorically.  The  cloudy  pillar  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15)  was  the 
emblem  of  God's  miraculous  guidance  as  it  is  given  us  on  earth,  half 
dark  in  mystery,  half  light  in  revelation. 

For  they  kept,  &c.  The  word  "for  "is  a  mistaken  insertion.  The 
obedience  spoken  of  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect,  of  God's  revela- 
tion of  Himself. 

8  Thou  heardest  them,  O  Lord  our  God  :  thou 
forgavest  them,  0  God,  and  punishedst  their  own 
inventions. 

V.  %  J  Their  own  inventions  should  be  simply  "their  doings."  God 
is  set  forth,  exactly  as  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7,  as  "  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious  ....  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty."  His  will  is  mercy;  yet  He  must  punish  sin  (comp.  John 
xii.  47,  48).  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life." 

vv.  6-8  bring  out  the  close  relation  of  God  to  His  saints.  Whether 
in  vv.  6,  7,  the  verb  should  be  in  the  present  or  the  past,  it  is  clear 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Samuel  are  typical  representatives  of  the 
saints  in  communion  with  God.  Moses  and  Aaron — named,  as  usual, 
together  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  20),  as  associated  in  one  work — are 
especially  described  as  "  priests,"  in  accordance  with  the  whole  tone 
of  the  Psalm,  which  is  pervaded  by  reference  to  the  Sanctuary.  For 
Moses  was  indeed  the  true  priest  as  a  "  mediator "  with  God  (Gal. 
iii.  19),  and  was  accordingly  the  dedicator  of  the  ministerial  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  xxix.  1-37).  Samuel,  though  him- 
self prophet  and  priest,  is  looked  upon  in  obvious  reference  to  the 
great  day  of  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  8-10),  as  an  example  of  the  power 
of  prayer — a  prayer  of  intercession  for  the  people.  The  idea  is 
throughout  of  a  free  access  to  God,  after  sacrifice  offered  and  through 
prayer. 

9  O  magnify  the  Lord  our  God,  and  worship  him 
upon  his  holy  hill  :  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  holy. 

Psalm  C.    Jubilate  Deo. 

This  Psalm — emphatically  called  "A  Psalm  of  Praise" — is  a  concluding 
doxology  to  the  splendid  group  of  Thanksgiving  Psalms  (xci.-xcix.).  It  is 
pure  thanksgiving  and  praise,  unclouded  by  any  touch  of  fear  or  doubt.  It 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  Psalm,  perhaps  a  processional  Psalm,  for  times  of 
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special  thanksgiving.  But  in  its  breadth  and  simplicity  it  is  fit  for  all  occa- 
sions of  access  of  the  redeemed  to  God,  and  naturally  it  has  become  (both  in 
its  original  form  and  its  metrical  rendering)  the  regular  hymn  of  unmixed 
thanksgiving  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is,  (a)  in  vv,  1,  2,  an  invitation  to  joy,  because  we  know  that  we  are  God's 
people ;  and,  (b)  in  vv,  3,  4,  an  invitation  to  praise  God,  because  He  is  good- 
ness and  love. 

OBE  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  lands  :  serve  the 
Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  his  presence 
with  a  song. 

v>  1.  0  be  jotjiful,  &c.,  is  properly, " make  a  joyful  noise"  (as  in 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  1). 

2  Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  :  it  is  he  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  his 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture. 

V.  2.  And  not  we  ourselves.  The  best  rendering  is  (as  in  the 
margin  of  A.V.)  "  and  we  are  His."  The  idea  of  the  verse  is  a  repe- 
tition of  Ps.  xov.  7 ;  but  it  is  singularly  notable  that,  by  imphcation, 
it  is  extended  to  "  all  lands."  Hence,  perhaps,  the  note  in  the  Syriac 
version,  "  a  Psalm  for  (on)  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  to  the  true 
faith."  In  the  sense  of  alienation  from  God  is  the  source  of  fear :  in 
the  sense  that  He  is  ours  and  we  are  His,  is  the  secret  of  joy  (comp. 
Rom.  xiv.  17 ;  Phil.  iv.  4). 

3  0  go  your  way  into  his  gates  with  thanksgiving, 
and  into  his  courts  with  praise  ;  be  thankful  unto 
him,  and  speak  good  of  his  Name. 

V.  3.  Thanksgiving  and  praise  are  the  higher  elements  of  worship, 
and  so  the  essence  of  the  worship  of  heaven ;  confession  and  prayer 
belong  to  the  imperfection  of  earth,  and  are  here  for  the  time  put  out 
of  question. 

4  For  the  Lord  is  gracious,  his  mercy  is  ever- 
lasting :  and  his  truth  endureth  from  generation  to 
generation. 

V.  4.  For  the  Lord  is  gracious,  &c.  These  words,  as  we  read  in 
2  Chr.  V.  13,  formed  the  chorus  of  thanksgiving  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Temple.    Naturally  they  recur  as  the  keynote  of  many  of  the 
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later  Psalms  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  worship  (comp.  Ps. 
cvi.  1 ;  cvii.  1 ;  cxviii.  1,  &o.).  They  dwell,  moreover,  not  only  on 
the  goodness  of  God,  but  on  the  continual  recurrence  of  His  mercy  in 
all  generations.  Its  forms  of  manifestation  continually  change,  but 
itself  never. 

FsalHL  CI.    Misericordiam  et  judicium. 

This  Psalm — the  celebrated  vow  of  a  king  seeking  earnestly  for  righteous- 
ness, but  seeking  it  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God — is  ascribed  to  David;  and 
though  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  far  later  Psalms,  it  is  in  all  probability  from 
his  hand.  In  this  later  collection  it  is  embedded  as  a  fragment  of  antiquity. 
By  himself  it  may  not  have  been  intended  for  public  use;  probably  it  was 
canonized  by  the  reverence  of  succeeding  generations,  perhaps  as  the  pattern 
for  the  restored  government  of  Israel  after  the  Captivity.  Hence  its  com- 
paratively prosaic  and  meditative  form,  breathing  (as  has  been  noted)  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

If  it  be  a  Psalm  of  David,  it  must  be  referred  to  an  early  period  in  his 
royalty — probably  (see  v.  3)  at  the  time  when  he  desired,  yet  feared,  to  bring 
up  the  Ark  (2  Sam.  vi.  9) — possibly,  but  less  probably,  when,  having  brought 
up  the  Ark,  he  felt  deeply  the  requisite  qualifications  for  "  ascending  to  the 
hill  of  the  Lord  "  (comp.  Ps.  xv.). 

The  vow  is  two-fold :  (a)  in  vv.  1-4,  of  seeking  righteousness  for  himself ; 
(5)  in  vv.  5-11,  of  punishing  sin  and  fostering  righteousness  in  others. 

MY  song  shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment  :  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  will  I  sing. 

V.  1.  "To  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment" — the  union  of  righteous- 
ness and  love — is  the  resolution  of  every  true  and  noble  man;  to 
"sing  of  them  unto  the  Lord,"  finding  in  His  nature  their  original, 
and  in  His  grace  the  power  to  imitate  Him  in  them,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  godly  life. 

2  O  let  me  have  understanding  :  in  the  way  of 
godliness. 

V.  2.  0  let  me  have,  &c.  This  veree  is  properly  not  a  prayer,  but  a 
resolution,  "  I  will  give  heed  to  a  perfect  way." 

3  When  wilt  thou  come  unto  me  :  I  will  walk  in 
my  house  with  a  perfect  heart. 

V.  3.  When  wilt  thou  come  unto  me?  The  cry  comes  out  as  an 
interjection  between  the  two  resolutions  of  v.  2  and  of  the  latter 
clause  of  this  verse,  just  as  the  deepest  feeling  of  the  heart  at  any 
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time  is  wont  to  emerge.  Certainly  the  most  natural  reference  would 
be  to  the  prospect,  not  yet  realized,  of  the  coming  of  the  Ark  to 
Mount  Zion. 

In  my  house.  In  his  own  private  and  domestic  life  he  would 
make  the  needful  beginning  before  he  begins  the  greater,  yet  hardly 
more  arduous,  work  of  righteous  kingship. 

4  I  will  take  no  wicked  thing  in  hand ;  I  hate  the 
sins  of  unfaithfulness  :  there  shall  no  such  cleave 
unto  me. 

'V.  4t.  WicTced  thing  is  properly  (as  in  Ps.  xli.  8)  "  a  thing  of  Belial," 
or  "  lawlessness."  Unfaithfulness  is  "  turning  aside,"  or  transgres- 
sion. What  David,  therefore,  disclaims  is  the  reckless  self-will, 
acknowledging  no  law  of  right,  which  is  the  temptation  of  despotic 
royalty,  and  was  hereafter  the  secret  of  his  own  great  sin. 

Cleave  unto  me.  The  expression  is  remarkable.  Temptations  and 
sins  of  frailty  there  might  be,  but  they  should  not  cleave  to  him 
and  become  a  part  of  his  nature. 

5  A  froward  heart  shall  depart  from  me  :  I  will 
not  know  a  wicked  person. 

6  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his  neighbour  :  him 
will  I  destroy. 

7  Whoso  hath  also  a  proud  look  and  high  stomach  : 
I  will  not  suffer  him. 

vv.  5-7  pass  from  the  resolution  of  the  man  to  the  vow  of  the  king, 
who  has  the  dread  responsibility  of  power.  The  evils  which  he 
resolves  to  put  down  are  the  two,  of  which  we  find  special  mention 
in  other  undoubted  Psalms  of  David — the  "  froward  heart "  of  guile 
(opposed  in  Prov.  xi.  20  to  "  the  upright "),  especially  venting  itself 
in  malignant  slander,  and  the  "proud  look  and  high  stomach" 
(literally,  "  puffed  up  heart ")  of  arrogance. 

8  Mine  eyes  look  upon  such  as  are  faithful  in  the 
land  :  that  they  may  dwell  with  me. 

9  Whoso  leadeth  a  godly  life  :  he  shall  be  my 
servant. 

vv.  8,  9  turn  to  more  positive  action — the  vigilant  support  of  those 
who  have  the  temper  of  faithfulness  and  the  instinct  of  perfection, 
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"  walking  in  a  perfect  way  "  ("  leading  a  godly  life  ").  The  phrase 
"  my  eyes  shall  be  on  them,"  is  used  more  often  of  God  (Ps.  xxxiv.  15 ; 
Ixvi.  6)  ;  here  of  the  king  as  His  vicegerent. 

10  There  shall  no  deceitful  person  dwell  in  my 
house  :  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my 
sight. 

Ill  shall  soon  destroy  all  the  ungodly  that  are  in 
the  land  :  that  I  may  root  out  all  wicked  doers  from 
the  city  of  the  Lord. 

V.  11.  Soon,  literally,  "every  morning,"  indicating  energetic  and 
systematic  work. 

The  city  of  the  Lord.  In  this  phrase  the  characteristic  motive 
of  the  Psalm  comes  out.  It  is  because  his  capital  is  "the  city  of 
the  Lord,"  and  he  himself  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  in  it  the  existence  of  evil. 

Morning  Prag^r* 

Psalm  CII.     Domine,  exavdi. 

This  Psalm  is  strikingly  noted  in  the  heading  as  "  the  Psalm  of  the  afflicted, 
when  he  is  overwhelmed,  and  poureth  out  his  complaint  before  the  Lord." 
It  is  a  Psalm  of  intense  pathos  ;  but  its  sorrow  has  in  it  no  touch  of  doubt  or 
repining,  and  it  is  accordingly  a  sorrow  cheered  by  hope  and  solemnized  by 
rest  on  the  eternal  goodness  of  God.  It  has  naturally  been  used  in  the  Church 
on  Ash  Wednesday  as  one  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  for  no  Psalm  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  "  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation,"  as 
distinct  from  "  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death." 

From  vv.  13, 14  it  seems  clearly  to  belong  to  the  close  of  the  Captivity,  when 
the  appointed  hour  of  restoration,  after  the  seventy  years  of  prophecy,  was 
known  to  be  at  hand  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  11  ;  xxix.  10  ;  Dan.  ix.  2). 

The  Psalmist,  {a)  in  vv.  1-11,  pours  out  his  own  personal  complaint  of 
sorrow,  sickness,  decay,  under  the  chastening  hand  of  God ;  (5)  on  this,  his 
dark  hour,  there  rises  {vv.  12-22)  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  approaching  deliverance  of  the  captives ;  he  forgets  his  own 
suffering  in  prospect  of  the  renewed  glory  of  Jerusalem  ;  only,  (c)  in  vv. 
23-28,  he  prays  that  he  may  be  spared  to  see  that  happy  consummation,  in 
virtue  of  the  unchanging  promise  to  His  servants  of  the  unchanging  God. 
Like  most  of  the  Psalms  of  this  period,  the  Psalm  is  full  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  words  of  earlier  Psalms ;   but  these  are  the  free  expression  of  the 

U  " 
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living  reality  of  personal  experience.  Thus,  for  example,  in  vv.  1,  2,  we 
trace  reminiscences  of  Ps.  Iv.  1,  2  ;  xxvii.  8  ;  Ixix.  17,  18  ;  Ixx.  1  ;  Ixxxviii. 
1,  2  ;  and  similar  reminiscences  may  be  perceived  throughout. 

HEAR  my  prayer,  O  Lord  :  and  let  my  crying 
come  unto  thee. 

2  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  in  the  time  of  my 
trouble  :  incline  thine  ear  unto  me  when  I  call  ; 
O  hear  me,  and  that  right  soon. 

3  For  my  days  are  consumed  away  like  smoke  : 
and  my  bones  are  burnt  up  as  it  were  a  fire-brand. 

4  My  heart  is  smitten  down,  and  withered  like 
grass  :  so  that  I  forget  to  eat  my  bread. 

5  For  the  voice  of  my  groaning  :  my  bones  will 
scarce  cleave  to  my  flesh. 

vv.  3-5  evidently  describe  the  condition  of  one  almost  exhausted 
by  combination  of  bodily  sickness  and  mental  suffering,  each  reacting 
on  the  other — his  days  passing  "  into  smoke,"  his  bones  (comp.  Ps. 
vi.  2  ;  xxxi.  10  ;  Job.  xxx.  30)  burnt  with  fever,  his  heart  faint,  as 
though  smitten  by  the  sun,  his  whole  frame  pining  away  under  the 
pressure  of  suffering. 

6  I  am  become  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  : 
and  like  an  owl  that  is  in  the  desert. 

7  I  have  watched,  and  am  even  as  it  were  a  spar- 
row :  that  sitteth  alone  upon  the  house-top. 

vv.  6,  7.  The  images  of  solitary  mourning  are  distinct  from  each 
other,  rising  to  a  climax — the  pelican  of  the  marshy  wilderness,  the 
owl  of  the  desolate  "ruins"  ("desert"),  the  sparrow,  bereft  of  its 
mate,  mourning  on  the  housetop,  alone  though  in  a  crowd. 

8  Mine  enemies  revile  me  all  the  day  long  :  and 
they  that  are  mad  upon  me  are  sworn  together 
against  me. 

9  For  I  have  eaten  ashes  as  it  were  bread  :  and 
mingled  my  drink  with  weeping  ; 
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V.  9,  Ashes  as  it  were  bread  (comp.  Lam.  iii.  16).  It  is  a 
strengthened  form  of  a  not  unfrequent  phrase,  the  "  bread  of  afflic- 
tion "  (comp.  Ps.  xhi.  3  ;  Ixxx.  5).  The  ashes,  scattered  on  the  head, 
are  the  emblem  of  mourning  ;  to  make  these  his  bread  is  significant 
of  sorrow  beyond  all  ordinary  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12). 

10  And  that  because  of  thine  indignation  and 
wrath  :  for  thou  hast  taken  me  up,  and  cast  me 
down. 

vv.  8-10  describe  the  Psalmist's  condition  of  suffering  as  aggra- 
vated, first,  by  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  men,  who  "  make  his  name  a 
curse  "  (for  so  the  last  clause  of  v.  8  should  be  rendered  ;  comp,  Isa. 
Ixv.  15  ;  Jer.  xxix.  22)  ;  next,  by  the  sense  of  the  well-deserved 
indignation  and  wrath  of  God,  lifting  him  up  on  high  in  order  to 
cast  him  away  (comp.  Dan.  ix.  4-14  ;  Lam.  iii.  39-50). 

11  My  days  are  gone  like  a  shadow  :  and  I  am 
withered  like  grass. 

12  But,  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  endure  for  ever  :  and 
thy  remembrance  throughout  all  generations. 

13  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy  upon  Sion  : 
for  it  is  time  that  thou  have  mercy  upon  her,  yea, 
the  time  is  come. 

vv.  12, 13  dwell  first  on  the  unchangeableness  of  the  Eternal  God, 
and  then  on  that  which  alone  makes  the  unchangeableness  of  His 
will  a  ground  of  comfort — His  gracious  promise  of  deliverance  of 
Sion  at  His  own  appointed  time. 

14  And  why  ?  thy  servants  think  upon  her  stones  : 
and  it  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the  dust. 

V.  14.  It  pitieth  them,  &c.  The  original  is  even  more  striking, 
"  They  love  (or  pity)  her  very  dust " — with  that  intense  love  which 
still  hallows  the  "  wailing  place  "  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

15  The  heathen  shall  fear  thy  Name,  O  Lord  :  and 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  thy  Majesty  ; 

16  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Sion  :  and  when 
his  glory  shall  appear  ; 
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17  When  he  turneth  him  unto  the  prayer  of  the 
poor  destitute  :  and  despiseth  not  their  desire. 

18  This  shall  be  written  for  those  that  come  after  : 
and  the  people  which  shall  be  born  shall  praise  the 
Lord. 

19  For  he  hath  looked  down  from  his  sanctuary  : 
out  of  the  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth ; 

20  That  he  might  hear  the  mournings  of  such  as 
are  in  captivity  :  and  deliver  the  children  appointed 
unto  death ; 

V.  20.  The  children,  &c.,  literally,  "  the  children  of  death  " — those 
doomed  to  die, 

21  That  they  may  declare  the  Name  of  the  Lord  in 
Sion  :  and  his  worship  at  Jerusalem ; 

22  When  the  people  are  gathered  together  :  and 
the  kingdoms  also,  to  serve  the  Lord. 

vv.  15-22  plead  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory  by  the 
restoration,  against  all  probability  or  precedent,  of  the  people  of  God, 
both  for  the  grateful  remembrance  of  succeeding  generations  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  homage  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  stress 
laid  upon  the  lowliness,  the  poverty,  the  destitution  (literally  the 
"nakedness")  of  the  people,  is  characteristic  of  the  era  of  the 
Captivity.  Nor  is  the  shall  he  written  less  characteristic  (comp. 
the  oral  tradition  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  5-8)  ;  for  then  it  was  that  the 
written  word  of  Holy  Scripture  came  into  a  prominence  and  reverence 
before  unknown.  The  plea  in  regard  to  the  heathen  had  also  its 
historical  fulfilment ;  for  the  age  of  the  restoration  was  the  beginning 
of  that  pervading  influence  of  Judaism,  which  was  a  preparation  for 
the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Lord. 

23  He  brought  down  my  strength  in  my  journey  : 
and  shortened  my  days. 

24  But  I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the 
midst  of  mine  age  :  as  for  thy  years,  they  endure 
throughout  all  generations. 
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vv.  23,  24  mark  an  abrupt  transition  of  thought.  The  Psalmist 
feels  as  if  at  the  point  of  death.  He  prays  to  be  spared  to  see  the 
deliverance  ;  then  he  will  sing  his  Nunc  Dimittis. 

25  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  :  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thy  hands. 

26  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure  :  they 
all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 

27  And  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and 
they  shall  be  changed  :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and 
thy  years  shall  not  fail. 

28  The  children  of  thy  servants  shall  continue  : 
and  their  seed  shall  stand  fast  in  thy  sight. 

vv.  25-28.  In  these  verses  there  is  a  close  though  subtle  con- 
nection of  thought  with  the  preceding.  The  feeling  of  his  own 
weakness  and  decay  suggests  the  changeableness  of  all  earthly 
things — even  the  great  frame  of  nature,  which  is  the  vesture  of 
God's  majesty;  from  this  follows  naturally  the  contrast  of  the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  Creator  Himself  and  of  His  word  of  promise. 
That  promise  keeps  His  people  safe  from  the  national  decay  and 
destruction  which  are  the  law  of  humanity  ;  may  it  not  keep  from 
premature  individual  death  the  servant  who  trusts  in  Him  ? 

These  verses  are  quoted  in  Heb.  i.  10-12  as  descriptive  of  the 
eternity  of  the  true  Son  of  God — the  manifestation  of  Godhead  upon 
earth.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Psalm  is  consciously 
and  directly  Messianic.  But  in  all  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  of 
that  period,  the  expectation  of  the  new  manifestation  of  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  recognises  that  manifestation  very  clearly  as  embodied  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Psalm  cm.    Benedic,  anima  mm. 

This  exquisitely  beautiful  Psalm  stands  out  in  glorious  contrast  with  the 
pensive  sorrow  of  Ps.  cii.  It  seems  like  a  burst  of  thanksgiving  over  the 
passing  away  of  the  dark  hour  there  described,  and  the  grant  of  the  twofold 
prayer  for  individual  and  national  salvation  there  uttered.  No  Psalm,  not 
even  Ps.  xxiii.  or  Ps.  xci.,  is  so  deep  in  its  sense  of  God's  undoubted  and 
unclouded  goodness  ;  none  widens  out  so  strikingly  from  His  personal  mercies 
to  His  universal  graciousness  to  all  mankind.     In  the  heading  it  is  ascribed  to 
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David,  and  by  the  Syriac  version  to  the  time  of  his  old  age.  The  ascription, 
especially  as  being  in  this  book  markedly  exceptional,  is  not  to  be  altogether 
neglected.  But  against  it  are  the  existence  of  certain  Aramaisms  of  diction, 
the  apparent  connection  of  thought  with  Ps.  cii.,  and  perhaps  the  sustained 
and  pensive  beauty  of  style,  lacking  the  incisiveness  and  force  of  most  of  the 
Davidic  Psalms. 

It  opens,  (a)  inv?;.  1-5,  with  a  call  to  his  soul  to  thanksgiving  over  the 
tender  individual  mercy  of  God ;  then,  (J)  in  vv.  6-13,  he  goes  on  to  dwell  on 
God's  graciousness  and  mercy  to  His  people,  even  in  their  sin ;  in  this  (c)  he 
sees  (vv.  14-18)  an  example  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  un- 
changeableness  of  His  promises  to  men,  who  are  but  dust ;  and  accordingly  he 
ends,  (d)  in  vv.  19-22,  with  a  call  to  all  the  creatures  of  God  to  bless  His 
Name. 

PRAISE  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  :  and  all  that  is 
within  me  praise  his  holy  Name. 

V.  1.  All  that  is  within  me — that  is,  as  in  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment, "  all  the  heart "  of  emotion,  "  all  the  mind  "  of  thought, 
"•  all  the  strength "  of  practical  resolution  (Matt.  xxii.  37 ;  Deut. 
vi.  5).  From  all,  perhaps  in  different  degrees,  must  come  the  tribute 
of  love  and  praise  to  God. 

2  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul  :  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits ; 

3  Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin  :  and  healeth  all  thine 
infirmities ; 

4  Who  saveth  thy  life  from  destruction  :  and  crown- 
eth  thee  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness  ; 

5  Who  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things  : 
making  thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle. 

V.  5.  Lusti/  as  an  eagle — probably  the  right  rendering.  The  A.V. 
has  "  thy  youth  is  renewed  as  an  eagle's,"  evidently  alluding  to  the 
legend  of  the  renewal  of  youth  by  the  old  eagle,  as  by  the  phoenix  of 
the  Egyptian  fable.  But  it  is  simpler  to  take  the  eagle  simply  as  the 
type  of  strength  and  swiftness  (comp.  2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  Isa.  xl.  31 ; 
Prov.  XXX.  19  ;  Job  xxxix.  27,  &c.). 

vv.  3-5.  The  blessings  commemorated — forgiveness  of  sin,  healing 
of  sickness,  salvation  from  death,  and  renewal  of  blessing,  satisfac- 
tion, strength — stand  in  singularly  striking  contrast  with  the  sad 
experiences  of  Ps.  cii. — the  sense  of  sin  (v.  10),  the  burden  of  pain 
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and  disease  {vv.  3,  4),  the  approach  of  death  {v.  11),  the  desolation 
{vv.  6,  7),  distaste  for  all  natural  desire  {vv.  4,  9),  exhaustion  {v.  3). 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  the  contrast  is  accidental. 

6  The  Lord  executeth  righteousness  and  judgment  : 
for  all  them  that  are  oppressed  with  wrong. 

7  He  shewed  his  ways  unto  Moses  :  his  works  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

V.  7.  His  tvays  unto  Moses.  See  the  great  vision  of  Ex.  xxxiv.  6-10, 
to  which  V.  8  seems  especially  to  refer. 

8  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy  :  long- 
suffering,  and  of  great  goodness. 

9  He  will  not  alway  be  chiding  :  neither  keepeth 
he  his  anger  for  ever. 

10  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins  :  nor 
rewarded  us  according  to  our  Wickednesses. 

V.  10.  Comp.  Ezra  ix.  13 ;  Dan.  ix.  9,  10. 

11  For  look  how  high  the  heaven  is  in  comparison 
of  the  earth  :  so  great  is  his  mercy  also  toward  them 
that  fear  him. 

12  Look  how  wide  also  the  east  is  from  the  west  : 
so  far  hath  he  set  our  sins  from  us. 

VV.  11,  12.  The  comparison  is  unique  in  the  perfection  with  which 
the  image  is  worked  out.  The  idea  oi  v.  11  is,  however,  illustrated 
by  Ps.  xxxvi.  5;  Ivii.  11;  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9;  and  that  of  v.  12  by  Isa. 
xxxviii.  17;  Mic.  vii.  19. 

vv.  6-12.  The  sudden  transition  from  individual  to  national  mercies 
is  another  point  of  similarity  to  Ps.  cii.  The  stress  laid  on  His  de- 
liverance of  the  oppressed  with  wrong  {v.  6),  on  His  chastisement 
and  forgiveness  of  sin  {vv.  9,  10),  the  verbal  likeness  of  vv.  9,  10  to 
Isa.  Ivii.  16;  Ezra  ix.  13;  Dan.  ix.  9,  10,  perhaps  the  exclusive 
reference  to  the  great  Lawgiver — all  point  to  the  same  era  of  the 
deliverance,  approaching  or  present,  from  the  Captivity. 

13  Yea,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own  children  : 
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even  so  is  the  Lord  merciful  unto  them  that  fear 
him. 

V.  13.  To  the  sense  of  God's  Fatherhood  and  man's  sonship— the 
essence  of  all  true  religion — is  here  added  the  conception  of  fatherly- 
forgiveness  and  mercy  to  His  children,  even  in  sin  (comp.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  27-34),  which  is  the  needful  Gospel  to  a  fallen  world, 
especially  revealed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  xv.  11-32). 

14  For  he  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made  :  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust. 

V.  14.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  40 ;  Job  vii.  7  ;  x.  8.  Man  in  his  finite- 
ness  and  weakness  (though  not  in  his  wilful  sin)  is  as  God  made  him. 
God  cannot  require  of  him  what  is  beyond  his  strength;  He  must 
deal  tenderly  with  the  frail  creature  of  His  hand. 

15  The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass  :  for  he 
flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the  field. 

16  For  as  soon  as  the  wind  goeth  over  it,  it  is 
gone  :  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more. 

vv.  15,  16.  Comp.  Ps.  xc.  5,  6;  Job  xiv.  2;  Isa.  xl.  6,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  passages  in  1  Pet.  i.  24;  James  i.  10.  The 
"  wind "  is  clearly  the  hot  wind  from  the  desert,  before  which  all 
that  is  green  withers  up.  "To-day  the  grass  is,  and  to-morrow  is 
cast  into  the  oven." 

17  But  the  merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  endureth 
for  ever  and  ever  upon  them  that  fear  him  :  and  his 
righteousness  upon  children's  children  ; 

18  Even  upon  such  as  keep  his  covenant  :  and 
think  upon  his  commandments  to  do  them. 

vv.  14-18  have  again  a  marked  likeness  to  Ps.  cii.  11,  12,  24-28. 

19  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  seat  in  heaven  :  and 
his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all. 

20  O  praise  the  Lord,  ye  angels  of  his,  ye  that 
excel  in  strength  :  ye  that  fulfil  his  commandment, 
and  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  his  words. 
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21  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  hosts  :  ye  servants 
of  his  that  do  his  pleasure. 

22  O  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all  ye  works  of  his, 
in  all  places  of  his  dominion  :  praise  thou  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul. 

V.  22.  "With  a  peculiar  beauty,  from  this  wide  sweep  of  conception, 
the  Psalm  returns  to  the  direct  personality  of  its  beginning.  What- 
ever other  beings  may  do,  "  praise  thou  the  Lord,  0  my  soul." 

vv.  19-22,  opening  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord  en- 
throned in  heaven,  are  in  brief  a  Bmwdicite  (comp.  Ps.  cxlviii.) ; 
calling,  first,  on  the  angels,  exulting  in  superhuman  strength,  and 
doing  His  will  freely,  because  hearing  His  word  with  direct  know- 
ledge ;  next,  on  His  "  hosts,"  that  is,  on  all  His  rational  creatures — 
perhaps  all  His  living  creatures — His  ministers  or  servants  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  "  doing  His  pleasure ; "  lastly,  on  all  His 
works  of  inanimate  nature,  which  are  simply  instruments  under 
"  His  dominion." 

Psalm  CIV.    Benedic,  anima  mea. 

This  magnificent "  Psalm  of  Creation  "  is  apparently  connected  with  Ps.  ciii., 
not  only  by  the  identity  of  its  beginning  and  end,  "  Praise  thou  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,"  but  also  by  its  close  relation  to  the  Benedicite,  with  which  Ps.  ciii. 
closes.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  expansion  of  the  conception  of  all  orders  of 
creation  as  "  the  works  of  the  Lord,"  and  of  their  silent  praise  of  Him  through 
manifestation  of  His  glory.  Like  the  Book  of  Job  (chs.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.),  the 
Psalm  follows  as  a  commentary  the  record  of  Gen.  i.,  colouring  with  all  the 
richness  of  wonder  and  adoration  the  sublime  simplicity  of  that  record,  and 
bringing  out,  in  all  the  vividness  of  poetical  insight,  its  three-fold  lesson — of 
the  origin  of  all  being  in  the  Creative  Will,  of  the  continual  sustentation 
of  the  world  in  all  its  developments  by  God's  Providence,  and  of  the  essential 
supremacy  of  man  as  made  in  His  image. 

It  first  surveys  (a)  in  succession  the  creation  of  light  (v.  2),  of  the  cloudland 
of  the  firmament  (vv.  3,  4),  of  the  earth  and  sea  (vv.  5-9),  of  the  rivers  water- 
ing the  earth  (vv.  10-13),  of  the  vegetation  which  clothes  it  (vv.  14-16),  of 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it  (vv.  17-22),  and  of  man  as  the  lord  of  all  (v.  23)  ; 
then  (i)  it  contrasts,  in  vv.  24-32  (much  as  in  Psalms  cii.,  ciii.),  the  transi- 
toriness  and  dependence  of  the  creatures  with  the  changeless  majesty  of  the 
Creator ;  and  ends,  (c)  in  vv.  33-35,  with  an  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  loyalty 
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to  the  One  Eternal  God,  and  the  cry,  "  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul."  In  this 
conclusion  lies  the  secret  of  the  sublime  calmness  of  tone  which  pervades  the 
whole.  Face  to  face  with  the  vastness  of  Creation,  the  Psalmist  feels  con- 
tinual wonder,  but  no  terror,  because  his  soul  rests  on  Him,  who  is  greater 
than  His  works. 

With  the  cognate  Psalm  cxlv,  this  Psalm  is  used  at  the  Evensong  of  Whit 
Sunday,  evidently  with  reference  to  the  Creator  Spiritus,  "  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving  on  the  face  of  the  waters." 

PRAISE  the  Lord,  O  my  soul  :  O  Lord  my  God, 
thou  art  become  exceeding  glorious  ;  thou  art 
clothed  with  majesty  and  honour. 

V.  1.  Thou  art  become.  It  should  be,  "  Thou  art."  God  is  what 
He  is,  from  all  eternity. 

2  Thou  deckest  thyself  with  light  as  it  were  with 
a  garment  :  and  spreadest  out  the  heavens  like  a 
curtain. 

V.  2.  The  physical  light,  the  first  created  thing,  the  first  form  of 
motion,  and  the  first  condition  of  life  and  beauty  to  all  subsequent 
creation,  is  the  "  vesture  "  of  Him  who  spiritually  is  Himself  Light 
(1  John  i.  5 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16),  and  who,  as  God  incarnate,  shews  Him- 
self to  man's  spiritual  nature  as  "  the  Light  of  the  world,"  and  "  the 
Light  which  is  the  life  of  men  "  (John  viii.  12 ;  i.  4,  &c.). 

3  Who  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters  :  and  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and 
walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

vv.  2,  3  evidently  refer  to  the  firmament.  Now  it  is  spread  out  as 
"the  curtain"  of  God's  pavilion  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  11)  ;  now  it  is  that 
on  which  He  "lays  the  beams  (the  floor)  of  His  upper  chambers" 
(Amos  ix.  6).  "  The  waters  "  are  the  waters  above  the  firmament, 
the  clouds  which  are  "  God's  chariot "  (Isa.  xix.  1),  moving  on  "  the 
wings  of  the  wind  "  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  10). 

4  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits  :  and  his  ministers 
a  flaming  fire. 

V.  4.  This  verse  may  be  rendered  in  two  ways.    It  may  be — 
"  He  maketh  his  messengers  winds ; 
His  ministers  the  flaming  fire." 
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Or— 

"  He  maketh  the  winds  His  messengers, 
The  flaming  fire  (the  hghtnings)  His  servants." 

(Comp,  Job  xxxviii.  35.)  In  the  former  case  there  is  reference  to 
the  angels  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  the  physical  sphere,  and 
this  is  the  sense  given  to  the  passage,  as  quoted  from  the  LXX., 
in  Heb.  i.  7.  In  the  latter  case  there  need  be  no  such  reference. 
On  the  whole,  though  in  modern  poetry  the  latter  would  be  sim- 
pler, the  former  is  more  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

5  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  :  that  it 
never  should  move  at  any  time. 

6  Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  like  as  with  a 
garment  :  the  waters  stand  in  the  hills. 

7  At  thy  rebuke  they  flee  :  at  the  voice  of  thy 
thunder  they  are  afraid. 

8  They  go  up  as  high  as  the  hills,  and  down  to  the 
valleys  beneath  :  even  unto  the  place  which  thou 
hast  appointed  for  them. 

9  Thou  hast  set  them  their  bounds  which  they 
shall  not  pass  :  neither  turn  again  to  cover  the 
earth. 

V.  9.  Comp.  Job  xxvi.  10;  xxxviii.  10,  11;  Jer.  v.  22;  Ps. 
xciii.  4,  5. 

vv.  6-9  describe  with  scientific  truth  the  separation  of  the  earth 
and  sea — the  solid  earth  surrounded^by  the  sphere. of  water,  then  the 
emergence  of  the  land  and  the  limitation  of  the  water  by  appointed 
bounds  (contrast  Job  xxxviii.  8,  and  the  common  phrase,  "  the  water 
under  the  earth").  Some  slight  mistranslations  obscure  the  sense. 
It  should  be — 

"  Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment ; 

The  waters  stood  (then)  above  the  mountains. 

At  Thy  rebuke  they  fled ; 

At  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they  hasted  away. 

They  climb  up  the  hills,  they  rush  down  the  valleys 

To  the  place  which  Thou  hast  appointed  for  them." 
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Many  render  parenthetically  the  last  line  but  one — 
"  The  mountains  rise,  the  valleys  sink 
Unto  the  place,"  &c. 
But  the  other  rendering  gives  a  far  more  vivid  and  picturesque  sense, 

10  He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  rivers  :  which 
run  among  the  hills. 

11  All  beasts  of  the  field  drink  thereof  :  and  the 
wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

12  Beside  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  air  have 
their  habitation  :  and  sing  among  the  branches. 

13  He  watereth  the  hills  from  above  :  the  earth  is 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  thy  works. 

14  He  bringeth  forth  grass  for  the  cattle  :  and 
green  herb  for  the  service  of  men ; 

15  That  he  may  bring  food  out  of  the  earth,  and 
wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  :  and  oil 
to  make  him  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  bread  to 
strengthen  man^s  heart. 

V.  15.  Oil  to  make,  &c. — that  is,  to  make  his  face  to  shine  (comp. 
Judg.  ix.  13;  Ps.  xlv.  8).  Corn,  wine,  and  oil  are  the  three  great 
products  of  the  soil,  and  the  oil  was  used  at  feasts  to  anoint  the  head 
(comp.  Ps.  xcii,  9). 

16  The  trees  of  the  Lord  also  are  full  of  sap  :  even 
the  cedars  of  Libanus  which  he  hath  planted ; 

V.  16.  Are  full  of  sap.  The  words  "of  sap  "are  an  erroneous 
insertion.  It  should  be,  "  are  satisfied,"  drinking  in  the  water  to  the 
full. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon — once  covering  the 
mountains,  now  shrunk  to  a  small  remnant — were  the  special  admira- 
tion in  the  comparatively  treeless  land  of  Palestine,  and  are  always 
made  types  of  strength,  luxuriance,  and  beauty.  As  such  they  are 
regarded  beyond  all  others  as  the  "  trees  of  the  Lord,"  planted  by 
His  hand  alone,  without  cultivation  of  man  (comp,  Ps,  xxix.  5; 
Ixxx.  10 ;  cxlviii.  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  24 ;  Amos  ii.  9,  &c.). 
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17  Wherein  the  birds  make  their  nests  :  and  the 
fir-trees  are  a  dwelling  for  the  stork. 

V.  17.  The  fir  tree,  always  mentioned  with  the  cedar  as  growing  on 
Lebanon  (see  1  Kings  v.  8,  10 ;  ix.  11 ;  Cant.  i.  17,  &c.),  is  properly 
"  the  cypress." 

vv.  10-17  interpose,  in  the  record  of  the  third  day's  Creation,  the 
beautiful  picture  (there  only  implied)  of  the  calling  forth  of  the 
rivers  and  springs,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  and 
the  wild  asses  of  the  desert,  and  to  cause  all  the  wealth  of  vegetation 
to  come  forth — the  trees,  springing  up  along  the  watercourses,  as  the 
covert  of  the  birds;  the  grass  on  the  hills  to  clothe  the  earth,  and 
its  produce  to  sustain  man  and  beast.  The  peculiar  vividness  and 
exuberance  of  the  picture  belong  to  the  experience  of  eastern  climate 
and  life. 

18  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats  : 
and  so  are  the  stony  rocks  for  the  conies. 

V.  18,  breaking  in  upon  the  description  of  the  trees  and  other 
vegetation,  is  suggested  evidently  by  v.  17.  The  same  God  who 
gives  the  green  trees  to  the  birds  finds  for  the  wild  goats  and  conies 
their  rocky  homes.    The  verse  forms  a  transition  to  vv.  21,  22. 

19  He  appointed  the  moon  for  certain  seasons  :  and 
the  sun  knoweth  his  going  down. 

V.  19.  Comp.  Gen.  i.  14.  The  sun  and  moon  are  regarded  simply 
in  their  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  moon  in 
ancient  times  determined  all  seasons,  both  of  months  and  years 
(comp.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36) ;  the  sun,  "  knowing  the  time  of  his  going 
down,"  only  the  days  and  nights.  But  in  this  Psalm  the  idea  is 
beautifully  interwoven  with  the  description  of  the  animal  creation. 
For  it,  as  well  as  for  man,  the  seasons  are  framed. 

20  Thou  makest  darkness  that  it  may  be  night  : 
wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  move. 

21  The  lions  roaring  after  their  prey  :  do  seek  their 
meat  from  God. 

22  The  sun  ariseth,  and  they  get  them  away  to- 
gether :  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens. 
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23  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work,  and  to  his  labour  : 
until  the  evening. 

vv.  20-23.  Of  the  animals  only  the  wild  creatures,  independent 
sharers  of  the  world  with  man,  are  named.  All  creatures  depend 
alike  on  God.  But  for  the  beasts  the  wilderness,  for  man  the  fruitful 
plain  and  valley ;  for  them  the  darkness  of  night,  for  him  the  bright- 
ness of  the  working  day. 

24  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  :  in  wis- 
dom hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of 
thy  riches. 

V,  24.  It  is  notable  that,  in  referring  to  man,  the  Psalm  breaks  off 
from  any  natural  mention  of  his  superior  glory  (such  as  we  find  in 
Ps.  viii.  6),  to  pour  out  his  wondering  adoration  to  God  for  the 
variety,  the  underlying  wisdom,  and  the  exuberant  wealth  of  Creation. 

25  So  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  also  :  wherein  are 
things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts. 

26  There  go  the  ships,  and  there  is  that  Leviathan  : 
whom  thou  hast  made  to  take  his  pastime  therein. 

V.  26.  The  ships  come  in  strangely  in  this  context,  and  some  would 
render  the  word  as  "  the  nautilus,"  contrasted  in  its  delicate  littleness 
with  the  huge  leviathan.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  Psalmist  thinks 
of  the  ships  simply  as  moving,  like  living  creatures,  over  the  sea. 

Leviathan — mostly  (see  Job  xli. ;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15)  the  crocodile — is 
here  any  great  sea  monster. 

vv.  25,  26.  These  verses — properly,  "Yonder  sea  so  great  and 
wide,"  &c. — seem  as  it  were  an  afterthought.  To  the  Israelite  the 
thought  of  the  sea  was  associated  mainly  with  mystery,  desolation, 
danger ;  of  delight  in  it  there  is  no  trace  in  Hebrew  poetry :  it  was 
the  land  which  was  known  and  loved.  But  the  eye  of  the  Psalmist 
from  some  hill  catches  the  distant  view  of  the  sea,  and  he  thinks  of 
it  also  as  teeming  with  life,  though  of  creatures  unknown,  from  the 
same  creating  and  sustaining  hand. 

27  These  wait  all  upon  thee  :  that  thou  mayest 
give  them  meat  in  due  season. 

28  When  thou  givest  it  them  they  gather  it  :  and 
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when  thou  openest  thy  hand  they  are   filled  with 
good. 

29  When  thou  hidest  thy  face  they  are  troubled  : 
when  thou  takest  away  their  breath  they  die,  and 
are  turned  again  to  their  dust. 

30  When  thou  lettest  thy  breath  go  forth  they 
shall  be  made  :  and  thou  shalt  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

vv.  27-30  lay  stress  at  once  on  the  dependence  and  the  shortlived 
transitoriness  of  the  creature.  There  is  continuous  life  in  creation, 
but  it  is  life  out  of  the  death  of  each  creature  or  species.  The  same 
law  rules  in  humanity  so  far  as  it  is  physical  (see  Ps.  xc.  3).  It  is  our 
spiritual  nature  which  rises  above  it,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

31  The  glorious  Majesty  of  the  Lord  shall  endure 
for  ever  :  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 

32  The  earth  shall  tremble  at  the  look  of  him  :  if 
he  do  but  touch  the  hills,  they  shall  smoke. 

V.  32.  The  allusion  is,  as  usual,  to  the  manifestation  on  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  18).     Comp.  Ps.  xcix.  1 ;  cxliv.  5,  &c. 

33  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live  : 
I  will  praise  my  God  while  I  have  my  being. 

34  And  so  shall  my  words  please  him  :  my  joy  shall 
be  in  the  Lord. 

35  As  for  sinners,  they  shall  be  consumed  out  of 
the  earth,  and  the  ungodly  shall  come  to  an  end  : 
praise  thou  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  praise  the  Lord. 

V.  35.  The  last  "  Praise  the  Lord  "  is  Hallelvjah — the  first  Halle- 
lujah of  the  Psalter. 

vv.  31-35.  From  this  grand  but  oppressive  conception  of  perpetual 
change,  decay,  revival,  the  Psalmist  takes  refuge  not  simply  in  the 
eternal  majesty  of  God,  which  in  itself,  and  even  in  its  physical 
manifestation  (see  v.  32),  would  be  merely  awful ;  but  in  the  sense 
of  His  moral  relation  to  man,  as  "  our  God,"  who  takes  pleasure  in 
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our  words  of  adoration,  and  in  whom  therefore  we  can  rejoice.  In 
this  hes,  as  Our  Lord  Himself  taught  (Matt.  xxii.  32),  the  certainty 
of  our  immortality.  It  is  only  the  sinner  and  the  ungodly  cutting 
themselves  off  from  the  life  of  God  who  fall  (see  v.  35)  under  the  law 
of  destruction  and  death, 

Morning  Pr^gcr* 

Psalm  CV.     Confitemini  Domino. 

To  the  Psalm  of  Creation  succeed  two  Psalms  (cv.,  cvi.)  of  history,  following 
out  the  idea,  sometimes  the  expressions,  of  Ps.  Ixxviii.  But  these  later  Psalms 
are  less  free  and  vigorous ;  they  keep  closer  to  the  order  of  the  sacred  history ; 
and  in  them  the  Psalmist  is  less  the  prophetic  teacher  of  the  people,  and  more 
the  spokesman  of  their  mingled  thanksgiving  and  confession  of  sin.  Like 
Ps.  civ.,  these  are  Hallelujah  Psalms ;  and  the  concluding  prayer  of  Ps.  cvi. 
{v.  45)  refers  them  to  the  same  period,  at  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
Captivity.  Ps.  cv.  dwells  on  the  history  from  Abraham  to  the  Exodus; 
Ps.  cvi.  takes  it  up  from  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  there 
abruptly  closes,  with  nothing  more  than  allusion  to  the  subsequent  ages  of 
the  kingdom. 

Ps.  cv.  has  (a)  an  introduction,  in  vv.  1-8,  of  thanksgiving ;  then  {h)  it 
surveys,  in  vv.  9-22,  the  patriarchal  history ;  and,  (c)  in  vv.  23-44,  describes 
the  Exodus,  and  alludes  briefly  to  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 

We  find  vv.  1-5  quoted  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  8-22  (with  slight  variations)  as  a 
part  of  the  song  of  the  great  day  when  the  Ark  was  brought  up  to  Mount  Zion 
(see  note  on  Ps.  xcvi.). 

OGIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  call  upon  his 
Name  :  tell  the  people  what  things  he  hath  done. 

V.  1.  The  people  should  be  "the  peoples."  As  usual  in  the  Psalms 
of  this  time,  the  manifestation  of  God  through  His  people  to  the 
heathen  is  the  prominent  idea.  The  verse  coincides  almost  exactly 
with  Isa.  xii.  4. 

2  O  let  your  songs  be  of  him,  and  praise  him  :  and 
let  your  talking  be  of  all  his  wondrous  works. 

3  Rejoice  in  his  holy  Name  :  let  the  heart  of  them 
rejoice  that  seek  the  Lord. 

4  Seek  the  Lord  and  his  strength  :  seek  his  face 
evermore. 
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5  Remember  the  marvellous  works  that  he  hath 
done  :  his  wonders,  and  the  judgments  of  his  mouth, 

6  O  ye  seed  of  Abraham  his  servant  :  ye  children 
of  Jacob  his  chosen. 

vv.  1-6.  Through  the  enthusiastic  fervour  of  these  verses  runs  a 
definite  order  of  thought — first,  thanksgiving  for  present  mercies  to 
us,  fining  the  heart  and  inspiring  the  tongue  {vv.  1,  2) ;  then,  the 
still  higher  rejoicing  in  the  manifestation  of  His  Name  in  itself 
{v.  3) ;  next,  this  is  to  lead  us  to  enquire  into  ("  seek  ")— that  is,  to 
meditate  upon — the  might  of  the  Lord  {v.  4) ;  and,  lastly,  we  are 
to  look  back  in  memory  on  the  gradual  evolution,  through  the  past 
up  to  the  present,  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  {vv.  5,  6,  9,  10).  Through  faith  and  love  the  soul  is  to 
pass  to  thought  and  understanding. 

7  He  is  the  Lord  our  God  :  his  judgments  are  in 
all  the  world. 

V.  7.  His  judgments,  &c.  Comp.  Ps.  xcviii.  3,  4.  God  is  mani- 
fested as  the  God  of  Israel  to  all  the  heathen. 

8  He  hath  been  alway  mindful  of  his  covenant  and 
promise  :  that  he  made  to  a  thousand  generations ; 

9  Even  the  covenant  that  he  made  with  Abraham  : 
and  the  oath  that  he  sware  unto  Isaac ; 

10  And  appointed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a  law  : 
and  to  Israel  for  an  everlasting  testament ; 

V.  10.  For  a  laiv — at  once  fixed  as  "  a  law  eternal,  which  God  set 
Himself,"  and  becoming,  through  its  implied  obligations,  "  a  statute 
to  Israel "  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  4,  5). 

11  Saying,    Unto    thee   will   I  give    the   land    of 
Canaan  :  the  lot  of  your  inheritance ; 

vv.  9-11.  See  Gen,  xiii.  14-17;  xv.  19-21  (to  Abraham);  xxvi. 
2-5  (to  Isaac) ;  xxviii.  13,  14 ;  xxxv.  12  (to  Jacob). 

12  When  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them  :  and 
the}^  strangers  in  the  land ; 
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13  What  time  as  they  went  from  one  nation  to 
another  :  from  one  kingdom  to  another  people ; 

14  He  suffered  no  man  to  do  them  wrong  :  but 
reproved  even  kings  for  their  sakes ; 

vv.  13,  14.  The  allusion  is  clearly  to  the  sojourns  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  in  Egypt  and  Philistia,  and  the  interposition  of  God  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  Pharaoh  and  the  Abimelech  of  the  day  (Gen. 
xii.  10-20;  XX.;  xxvi.  6-11). 

15  Touch  not  mine  Anointed  :  and  do  my  prophets 
no  harm. 

V.  15.  The  Psalmist  looks  upon  the  patriarchs  through  the  medium 
of  later  associations.  They  were  as  kings  and  priests  before  God ; 
therefore  they  are  called  "  His  anointed."  They  had  the  word,  and 
knew  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;  therefore  they  are  "  His  Prophets " 
(comp.  Gen.  xx.  7). 

16  Moreover,  he  called  for  a  dearth  upon  the  land  : 
and  destroyed  all  the  provision  of  bread. 

17  But  he   had  sent   a   man  before  them  :   even 
Joseph,  who  was  sold  to  be  a  bond-servant ; 

V.  17.  He  had  sent,  &c.     See  Gen.  xlv.  5  ;  1.  20. 

18  Whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  stocks  :  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul ; 

V.  18.  The  iron  entered  into  his  soul.  This  beautiful  rendering, 
which  by  its  pathetic  truth  to  nature  has  become  proverbial,  must  be 
given  up.  The  original  is,  ''his  soul  entered  into  iron."  But  the 
words  may  well  imply  that  his  soul  felt  the  chains  which  bound  his 
limbs,  and  so  are  not  very  far  from  our  celebrated  rendering.  The 
allusion  must  be  to  the  first  severity  of  Joseph's  captivity,  before  he 
won  the  heart  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

19  Until  the  time  came  that  his  cause  was  known  : 
the  word  of  the  Lord  tried  him. 

V.  Id  should  be — 

"  Till  the  time,  when  his  word  came  (to  pass)  : 
The  utterance  of  the  Lord  tried  him." 
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The  "  word  "  is  either  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Joseph,  or  Joseph's 
word  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  The  "  utterance  "  ("  oracle  ") 
of  the  Lord  is  probably  the  promise  of  His  favour ;  it  "  tried  him  " 
by  its  delay  till  the  appointed  time. 

20  The  king  sent,  and  delivered  him  :  the  prince  of 
the  people  let  him  go  free. 

21  He  made  him  lord  also  of  his  house  :  and  ruler 
of  all  his  substance  ; 

22  That  he  might  inform  his  princes  after  his  will  : 
and  teach  his  senators  wisdom. 

V.  22.  Inform  his  princes^  &c.  It  should  be,  "  to  bmd  his  princes 
at  his  will,"  to  exercise  the  despotic  authority  of  Pharaoh  (comp. 
Gen.  xli.  44) ;  and  then  "  to  teach  his  elders  wisdom,"  by  guiding 
and  civilizing  through  the  superior  wisdom  of  inspiration  (comp. 
Gen.  xH.  39,  40 ;  xhv.  15). 

23  Israel  also  came  into  Egypt  :  and  Jacob  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

V.  23.  The  land  of  Ham  (here  and  in  v.  27)  is  emphatic — the  alien 
land  of  the  race  on  which  lay  the  patriarchal  curse  (Gen.  ix.  25). 

24  And  he  increased  his  people  exceedingly  :  and 
made  them  stronger  than  their  enemies  ; 

25  Whose  heart  turned   so,  that   they  hated   his 
people  :  and  dealt  untruly  with  his  servants. 

V.  25.  Untruly — properly,  "subtilly  "  (comp.  Acts  vii.  19). 

26  Then  sent  he  Moses  his  servant  :  and  Aaron 
whom  he  had  chosen. 

27  And  these  shewed  his  tokens  among  them  :  and 
wonders  in  the  land  of  Ham. 

28  He  sent  darkness,  and  it  was  dark  :  and  they 
were  not  obedient  unto  his  word. 

V.  28.  They  were  not  obedient.  So  reads  the  LXX. — perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  a  difficulty ;  but  the  Hebrew  text  is  undoubtedly  (as  in 
A.V.),  "they  were   not   disobedient."      The   words   are   sometimes 
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explained  as  referring  to  Moses  and  Aaron;  but  this  is  not  only 
artificial  and  weak  in"  itself,  but  also  alien  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
the  passage.  "  They  "  must  be  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  only  explana- 
tion, though  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  the  mention  in  Ex.  x.  24  of 
Pharaoh's  apparent  submission  after  the  plague  of  darkness,  in  which 
we  know  that  he  only  expressed  for  the  moment  what  his  servants 
had  long  felt  far  more  thoroughly  (see  Ex.  ix.  20,  21 ;  x.  7).  If  this 
verse  came  in  its  right  historic  place,  after  v.  34,  the  difficulty  would 
be  much  diminished. 

29  He  turned  their  waters  into  blood  :  and  slew 
their  fish. 

30  Their  land  brought  forth  frogs  :  yea,  even  in 
their  kings'  chambers. 

31  He  spake  the  v/ord,  and  there  came  all  manner 
of  flies  :  and  lice  in  all  their  quarters. 

32  He  gave  them  hail-stones  for  rain  :  and  flames 
of  fire  in  their  land. 

33  He  smote  their  vines  also  and  fig-trees  :  and 
destroyed  the  trees  that  were  in  their  coasts. 

34  He  spake  the  word,  and  the  grasshoppers  came, 
and  caterpillars  innumerable  :  and  did  eat  up  all 
the  grass  in  their  land,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of 
their  ground. 

35  He  smote  all  the  first-born  in  their  land  :  even 
the  chief  of  all  their  strength. 

vv.  28-35  (like  Ps.  Ixxviii.  44-51)  glance  briefly  at  the  plagues  of 
Egypt — generally  in  the  historic  order,  omitting  only  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ("  the  murrain  "  and  "  the  boils  and  blains  ").  The  exception 
is  the  placing  first  the  ninth  plague  (the  darkness),  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  an  erroneous  transposition  by  the  scribe ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  it  by  any  other  reason. 

36  He  brought  them  forth  also  with  silver  and 
gold  :  there  was  not  one  feeble  person  among  their 
tribes. 
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V.  36.  See  Ex.  xii.  35.  The  "  borrowing "  was  really  an  open 
exaction  of  tribute — the  retaliation  for  all  that  the  Egyptians  had 
laid  upon  them.  Feeble  person — properly,  "none  that  stumbled." 
Their  way  was  made  smooth  and  plain,  even  to  the  weakest. 

37  Egypt  was  glad  at  their  departing  :  for  they 
were  afraid  of  them. 

38  He  spread  out  a  cloud  to  be  a  covering  :  and 
fire  to  give  light  in  the  night-season. 

39  At  their  desire  he  brought  quails  :  and  he  filled 
them  with  the  bread  of  heaven. 

40  He  opened  the  rock  of  stone,  and  the  waters 
flowed  out  :  so  that  rivers  ran  in  the  dry  places. 

vv.  38-40  pass  from  the  detailed  notice  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Exodus  itself  to  touch  briefly  on  the  miracles  of  the  wilderness — 
those  especially  which,  in  their  tender  care  of  His  people,  stood  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  severity  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
xiv.  21,  22  ;  xvi.  12-15  ;  xvii.  6). 

41  For  why?  he  remembered  his  holy  promise  : 
and  Abraham  his  servant. 

42  And    he    brought   forth  his   people   with  joy  : 
and  his  chosen  with  gladness  ; 

43  And  gave  them  the  lands  of  the  heathen  :  and 
they  took  the  labours  of  the  people  in  possession ; 

44  That  they  might  keep  his  statutes  :  and  observe 
his  laws. 

vv.  41-44  glance,  still  more  cursorily,  at  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (v.  41),  and  as  the 
entrance  on  the  special  obedience  and  hohness  of  the  covenanted 
people. 

Psalm  CVI.     Confitemini  Domino. 

This  Psalm,  although  it  does  not  exactly  fit  in  as  a  continuation  of  Ps.  cv., 
yet  by  similarity  of  style  and  close  connection,  both  of  subject  and  of  idea, 
seems  to  indicate  coincidence  of  time  and  authorship.    The  difference  is  tnat, 
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as  is  natural  in  comment  upon  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan,  it  adds  to  the  emphatic  enumeration  of  God's  bless- 
ings a  not  less  emphatic  declaration  of  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  whole 
Psalm,  like  the  prayer  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ix,  3-19),  shows,  indeed,  in  every  line, 
a  dee"p  patriotic  enthusiasm ;  but  its  purpose  is  the  higher  purpose  which  per- 
vades the  Old  Testament  prophecy — the  showing  forth  the  glory  of  God,  even 
in  the  sin  and  chastening  of  Israel. 

The  Psalm  has,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  a  short  introduction  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer ;  then  it  plunges  at  once  into  a  penitent  recital,  iV)  in  vv.  6-33,  of  the 
trials  and  sins  of  the  wilderness ;  and,  (c)  in  vv.  34-44,  of  the  disobedience 
and  corruption  of  the  people  after  the  entrance  on  Canaan,  and  the  sufferings 
and  deliverances  of  the  age  of  the  Judges ;  and  ends,  {d)  in  v.  45,  with  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  captivity  and  restoration  to  the  old  land. 

OGIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  : 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Who  can  express  the  noble  acts  of  the  Lord  :  or 
shew  forth  all  his  praise  ? 

3  Blessed  are  they  that  alway  keep  judgment  : 
and  do  righteousness. 

4  Remember  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  the  favour 
that  thou  bearest  unto  thy  people  :  O  visit  me  with 
thy  salvation  ; 

5  That  I  may  see  the  felicity  of  thy  chosen  :  and 
rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  thy  people,  and  give  thanks 
with  thine  inheritance. 

vv.  1-5.  The  introduction  is  evidently  the  utterance  of  one  who 
(as  in  Ps.  cii.)  looks  confidently  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  Israel, 
and  prays  that  he  may  live  to  see  it.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  com- 
pressed thought.  After  the  Hallelujah  and  the  familiar  utterance 
(comp,  Ps.  cvii.  1 ;  cxviii,  1,  &c.)  of  praise  to  Him  "  whose  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  "  {v.  1),  it  passes  on,  next,  to  dwell  on  the  impos- 
sibility of  adequate  thanksgiving  in  word,  and  on  the  offering  of  the 
only  true  thanksgiving  by  deed  in  "keeping  judgment  and  doing 
righteousness  "  (vv.  2,  3) ;  and  then,  in  perfect  confidence  in  God's 
fax'our  and  salvation  to  His  people,  prays  that  the  Psalmist  himself 
may  have  part  in  the  supreme  joy  of  the  restoration. 
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6  We  have  sinned  with  our  fathers  :  we  have  done 
amiss,  and  dealt  wickedly. 

7  Our  fathers  regarded  not  thy  wonders  in  Egypt, 
neither  kept  they  thy  great  goodness  in  remem- 
brance :  but  were  disobedient  at  the  sea,  even  at 
the  Red  sea. 

V.  7.  Were  disobedient,  i.e.  unbelieving  and  despondent  (see  Ex.  xiv. 
10-12). 

8  Nevertheless,  he  helped  them  for  his  Name's 
sake  :  that  he  might  make  his  power  to  be  known. 

V.  8.  For  His  Name's  saJce.  See  Ex.  xiv.  17,  "I  will  get  me 
honour  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  his  host";  and  Ezek.  xx.  9, 
"  I  wrought  for  my  Name's  sake  ....  before  the  heathen  ....  in 
bringing  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

9  He  rebuked  the  Red  sea  also,  and  it  was  dried 
up  :  so  he  led  them  through  the  deep,  as  through  a 
wilderness. 

V.  9.  EeiuJced  the  Red  sea  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  15 ;  civ.  7 ;  cxiv.  3). 
Through  a  wilderness,  i.e.  through  a  broad  level  pasture  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  53,  54). 

10  And  he  saved  them  from  the  adversary's  hand  : 
and  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 

11  As  for  those  that  troubled  them,  the  waters 
overwhelmed  them  :  there  was  not  one  of  them  left. 

12  Then  believed  they  his  words  :  and  sang  praise 
unto  him. 

V.  12.  Sanff  praise  unto  Him — in  the  song  of  Ex.  xv,  1-19,  the 
first  Psalm  of  the  Old  Tiestament. 

13  But  within  a  w^hile  they  forgat  his  works  :  and 
would  not  abide  his  counsel. 

14  But  lust  came  upon  them  in  the  wilderness  : 
and  they  tempted  God  in  the  desert. 
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15  And  he  gave  them  their  desire  :  and  sent  lean- 
ness withal  into  their  soul. 

V.  15.  Sent  leanness  withal  into  their  soul  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  30,  31). 
The  comment  is  on  Num.  xi.  32-34.  Instead  of  leanness  (properly 
"consumption"  or  "wasting  away")  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  read 
"  satiety."  But  our  rendering  is  not  only  better  grammatically,  but 
deeper  in  spiritual  meaning.  The  gratification  of  wilful  and  pre- 
sumptuous desire  begets  only  an  intenser  sense  of  want. 

16  They  angered  Moses  also  in   the   tents  :   and 
Aaron  the  saint  of  the  Lord. 

V.  16.  Angered  should  be  "envied"  (see  Num.  xvi.  3,  12-14)  — 
Korah  and  his  company  being  jealous  of  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  of  the  lordship  of  Moses.  Saint  {i.e.  the  con- 
secrated priest)  of  the  Lord. 

17  So  the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  up  Dathan  : 
and  covered  the  congregation  of  Abiram. 

18  And  the  fire  was  kindled  in  their  company  :  the 
flame  burnt  up  the  ungodly. 

19  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb  :  and  worshipped 
the  molten  image. 

V.  19  goes  back  historically  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  wanderings 
(Ex.  xxxii.).  The  Psalmist  evidently  desires  to  mark  a  climax  in 
the  sins  of  Israel — unbelieving  despondency  {v.  12),  rebellion  and 
jealousy  against  God's  servants  {v.  16),  open  idolatry,  dishonouring 
God  Himself  {v.  20),  and  final  apostasy  from  their  high  destiny  to 
which  He  called  them  {v.  24). 

20  Thus  they  turned  their  glory  :  into  the  simili- 
tude of  a  calf  that  eateth  hay. 

V.  20.  Turned.  The  true  rendering  is  more  striking,  "bartered 
away  their  glory  " — exchanged  the  spiritual  glory  of  Jehovah  (as  the 
Psalmist  says  with  righteous  scorn)  for  the  mere  likeness  of  the  calf 
that  eateth  grass. 

21  And  they  forgat  God  their  Saviour  :  who  had 
done  so  great  things  in  Egypt ; 
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V.  21.  The  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf  was  a  breach  of  the  second 
commandment,  not  of  the  first;  for  in  inaugurating  it  Aaron  said, 
"  To-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord."  But  the  "  forgetf ulness  of  God  " 
was  the  craving  for  visible  symbols  of  a  carnal  worship.  See  Ex. 
xxxii.  1,  4,  "  Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us,"  "  These  be  thy  gods, 

0  Israel."     From  this  to  worship  of  the  idols,  as  if  they  were  really 
gods,  is,  as  all  experience  shows,  a  short  inevitable  step. 

22  Wondrous  works "  in  the  land  of  Ham  :  and 
fearful  things  by  the  Red  sea. 

23  So  he  said,  he  would  have  destroyed  them,  had 
not  Moses  his  chosen  stood  before  him  in  the  gap  : 
to  turn  away  his  wrathful  indignation,  lest  he  should 
destroy  them.  • 

V.  23.     See  Ex.  xxxii.  9-14. 

24  Yea,  they  thought  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land  : 
and  gave  no  credence  unto  his  word ; 

V.  24.  Thought  scorn — properly,  "rejected."  The  reference  is  to 
the  great  apostasy — the  refusal  to  enter  the  land  after  the  report  of 
the  spies  (Num.  xiv.). 

25  But  murmured  in  their  tents  :  and  hearkened 
not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 

26  Then  lift  he  up  his  hand  against  them  :  to  over- 
throw them  in  the  wilderness ; 

V.  26.  Lift  He  up  His  hand — that  is,  an  oath,  that  they  should  fall 
in  the  wilderness  (see  Deut.  xxxii.  40;  Ezek.  xx.  23). 

27  To  cast  out  their  seed  among  the  nations  :  and 
to  scatter  them  in  the  lands. 

28  They  joined  themselves  unto  Baal-peor  :  and  ate 
the  offerings  of  the  dead. 

V.  28.  Joined  themselves — ^properly,  "yoked  themselves,"  bound 
themselves  under  licentious  rites  to  the  idolatry  and  the  idolaters 
(Num.  XXV.  3,  5).  The  offerings  of  the  dead.  "The  dead"  is  pro- 
bably to  be  taken  literally  of  the  worship  and  consultation  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  (see  Deut.  xviii.  11 ;  Isa.  viii.  19 ;  and  oomp. 

1  Sam.  xxviii.  7-11). 
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29  Thus  they  provoked  him  to  anger  with  their 
own  inventions  :  and  the  plague  was  great  among 
them. 

30  Then  stood  up  Phinees  and  prayed  :  and  so  the 
plague  ceased. 

V.  30.  And  'prayed.  This  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.),  "  executed 
judgment."  The  error  of  our  version  perhaps  comes  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  "  appeased  "  (see 
Num.  XXV.  11-13).  Phinehas,  himself  perhaps  a  judge  in  authority, 
became  the  type  of  a  righteous  zeal,  exercising  summary  vengeance, 
informal  and  unbidden,  against  outrage  on  decency  and  on  reverence 
for  God.     To  his  example  the  "  Zealots  "  of  after  days  appealed. 

31  And  that  \^as  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness :  among  all  posterities  for  evermore. 

32  They  angered  him  also  at  the  waters  of  strife  : 
so  that  he  punished  Moses  for  their  sakes  ; 

V.  32.  For  their  sakes.  See  Moses'  own  words  in  Deut.  i.  37; 
iii.  26,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  "through  what  was  primarily  their 
fault." 

33  Because  they  provoked  his  spirit  :  so  that  he 
spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips. 

V.  33.  His  spirit.  Some  interpret  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But*  our 
version  is  simplest  and  probably  best. 

vv.  32,  33.  The  Psalmist  seems  to  dwell  with  a  wondering  sadness 
on  the  punishment  of  the  great  Lawgiver  for  what  seemed  a  hasty 
word.  But  that  word  was  the  final  culmination  of  that  half-pre- 
sumptuous self-reliance — the  excrescence  of  fervent  zeal — which 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  Moses. 

34  Neither  destroyed  they  the  heathen  :  as  the 
Lord  commanded  them ; 

V.  34.  See  Ex.  xxiii.  31;  Deut.  ni.  2,  16;  Judg.  ii.  2.  "The 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites,"  long  spared,  "was  full"  (see  Gen.  xv.  16)  ; 
hopeless  corruption  is  necessarily  contagious. 

35  But  were  mingled  among  the  heathen  :  and 
learned  their  works. 
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36  Insomuch  that  they  worshipped  their  idols, 
which  turned  to  their  own  decay  :  yea,  they  offered 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils  ; 

V.  36.  Turned  to  their  oivn  decay  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.),  "  which 
became  a  snare  unto  them." 

Devils — evidently  taken  from  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  17), 
"  They  sacrificed  unto  devils  ("  lords  "),  not  to  God  "  (comp,  1  Cor. 
viii.  5). 

37  And  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  of  their  daughters  :  whom  they 
offered  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan ;  and  the  land  was 
defiled  with  blood. 

V.  37.  The  abomination  of  human  sacrifice,  here  so  indignantly  de- 
nounced, is  usually  noted  (see  Lev.  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  2 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  3 ; 
xvii.  17;  xxi.  6)  under  the  form  of  the  "passing  through  the  fire 
(mainly  of  children)  to  Molech  " — the  god  of  the  Phoenician  idolatry, 
which  may  have  pervaded  Canaan.  But  it  may  well  have  taken 
other  forms.  It  is  a  natural  climax  of  false  heathenish  ideas  of 
sacrifice  to  give  "  the  first-born  for  our  transgression,  the  fruit  of  our 
body  for  the  sin  of  our  soul  "  (Mic.  vi.  7). 

38  Thus  were  they  stained  with  their  own  works  : 
and  went  a  whoring  with  their  own  inventions. 

V.  38.  Went  a  ivhoring  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  Num.  xv.  39 ;  Judg. 
ii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xx.  30).  The  phrase  signifies  more  than  unfaith- 
fulness ;  it  implies  a  reckless  plunge  into  many  and  inconsistent 
idolatries. 

39  Therefore  was  the  w^rath  of  the  Lord  kindled 
against  his  people  :  insomuch  that  he  abhorred  his 
own  inheritance. 

40  And  he  gave  them  over  into  the  hand  of  the 
heathen  :  and  they  that  hated  them  were  lords  over 
them. 

41  Their  enemies  oppressed  them  :  and  had  them 
in  subjection. 
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42  Many  a  time  did  he  deliver  them  :  but  they 
rebelled  against  him  with  their  own  inventions,  and 
were  brought  down  in  their  wickedness. 

vv.  40-42  refer  especially  to  the  troubled  history  of  the  Book  of 
Judges — ^a  weary  succession  of  sin  and  idolatry,  of  punishment  and 
repentance,  of  deliverance  and  of  subsequent  falling  away — a  time  of 
retrogression,  social,  moral,  and  religious,  intervening  between  the 
brighter  ages  of  Moses  and  Samuel.  The  description  may,  perhaps 
in  idea,  be  extended  more  widely  to  the  subsequent  history,  even  to 
the  great  Captivity  itself. 

43  Nevertheless,  when  he  saw  their  adversity  :  he 
heard  their  complaint. 

44  He  thought  upon  his  covenant,  and  pitied  them, 
according  unto  the  multitude  of  his  mercies  :  yea,  he 
made  all  those  that  led  them  away  captive  to  pity 
them. 

V.  44.  He  made  all  those,  &c.  (comp.  1  Kings  viii.  50).  These 
words  must  certainly  be  suggested  by  the  recent  experiences  of  Israel. 
As  Jeremiah  had  foretold  (xlii.  12),  the  Persian  king  had  shown 
compassion  and  even  reverence  for  the  captive  people  (Ezra  ix,  9 ; 
Neh.  i.  11;  Dan.  i.  9). 

vv.  34-44  pass  abruptly  to  the  apostasy  in  Canaan  itself,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  before  glancing  briefly  at  the  troubled  and  bloody 
era  of  the  Judges.  The  fault  was  a  disobedience,  probably  of  in- 
dolence and  cowardice ;  the  result,  corruption  by  vice  and  idolatry ; 
the  penalty,  slavery  under  the  races  which  should  have  been  their 
subjects,  or  the  foreign  enemies  whom  they  might  have  defied. 

45  Deliver  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  gather  us  from 
among  the  heathen  :  that  we  may  give  thanks  unto 
thy  holy  Name,  and  make  our  boast  of  thy  praise. 

V.  45  is  the  final  prayer  that  God  would  hasten  His  deliverance — 
the  prayer  of  all  the  exiles  at  that  critical  time  of  suspense  and  hope. 
As  always,  the  prayer  is  not  mainly  for  Israel's  happiness,  but  for 
God's  glory. 

46  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  from  ever- 
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lasting,  and  world  without  end  :   and  let  all  the 
people  say,  Amen. 

V.  46  is  the  doxology  closing  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Psalter.  To 
the  forms  previously  used,  A.V.  adds  the  Hallelujah  ("Praise  ve 
the  Lord").  ^ 


THE    FIFTH    BOOK    OF    THE    PSALTER. 

This  Book,  undoubtedly  compiled  at  a  period  subseqaeut 
to  the  Restoration  from  the  Captivity,  includes  forty -four 
Psalms  (Ps.  cvii. — cL),  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  Psalter. 
Of  these,  fifteen  Psalms  (cviii. — ex.,  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi., 
cxxxiii.,  cxxxviii. — cxlv.)  are  ascribed  to  David;  the  rest 
are  anonymous.  It  contains  two  remarkable  groups  (see 
Introduction,  sect,  in.) — the  Great  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii. — cxviii.) 
and  the  Songs  of  Degrees  (Ps.  cxx. — cxxxiv.).  The  last  five 
Psalms — all  Hallelujah  Psalms— seem  also  to  form  a  group, 
possibly  by  one  hand. 

Morning  ^taser* 

Psalm  CVII.     Confitemini  Domino. 

In  spite  of  the  division  between  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  connect  this  most  beautiful  Psalm  with  the  Psalms  cii.-cvi.,  which 
precede  it.  It  is  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  as  Ps.  civ.  is  "  the  Psalm  of  Creation," 
and  Ps.  cv.,  cvi.  "  the  Psalms  of  History."  While  in  all  probabihty  suggested 
by  the  history  of  Israel — perhaps  the  recent  history  of  the  return  from  the 
Captivity — it  presents  to  us,  first,  a  magnificent  series  of  pictures  of  various 
crises  of  human  life,  of  the  distress  which  throws  men  at  such  times  on  God 
in  prayer,  and  of  His  gracious  answer  of  deliverance ;  and,  next,  a  more 
thoughtful  contemplation  of  God's  government  of  the  world  by  blessing  and 
chastisement,  by  exaltation  of  the  meek,  and  humiliation  of  the  proud.  If 
it  speaks  especially  to  Israel,  it  speaks  also  to  man  as  man,  both  in  its  literal 
sense  and  as  a  parable  of  the  higher  spiritual  experience  of  humanity. 

Its  parts,  up  to  v.  32,  are  marked  by  the  refrain  of  thanksgiving,  varied  in 
each  section  to  suit  the  subject.    After  the  opening  verse,  identical  with  the 
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first  verse  of  Pa.  cvi.,  it  draws  successive  pictures,  (a)  in  vv.  2-9,  of  pilgrims 
in  a  barren  land  of  thirst  and  distress  ;  (b)  in  vv.  10-16,  of  captives  languish- 
ing in  a  captivity,  which  is  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  (c)  in  vv.  17-22,  of  foolish 
men,  smitten  by  God's  hand  with  sickness,  even  unto  death  ;  (d)  in  vv.  23-32, 
of  sailors  in  extremity  of  danger  on  the  sea ;  and  describes  in  each  case  their 
cry  of  supplication,  answered  by  a  blessing  of  deliverance  from  God.  Then 
(e)  in  vv.  83-43  (changing  its  style  to  a  graver  and  less  poetic  strain),  it  bids 
men  trace  thoughtfully  God's  varied  Providence  of  blessing  and  chastisement, 
of  trouble  and  deliverance,  and  to  understand  that  in  all  these  alike  there  is 
"  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord." 

OGIVE  thanks  unto  tlie  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious : 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Let  them  give  thanks  whom  the  Lord  hath 
redeemed  :  and  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy ; 

3  And  gathered  them  out  of  the  lands,  from  the 
east,  and  from  the  west  :  from  the  north,  and  from 
the  south. 

V.  3.  The  south.  If  the  Hebrew  text  be  correct,  this  is  properly 
"  the  sea."  Evidently  the  general  sense  must  be  as  in  A.  V.  margin. 
If  so,  "  the  sea  "  cannot  be  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  always  the 
western  boundary,  but  the  Red  Sea  or  Persian  Gulf,  perhaps  as  viewed 
from  Babylon. 

4  They  went  astray  in  the  wilderness  out  of  the 
way  :  and  found  no  city  to  dwell  in  ; 

5  Hungry  and  thirsty  :  their  soul  fainted  in  them. 

6  So  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble  : 
and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distress. 

7  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way  :  that  they 
might  go  to  the  city  where  they  dwelt. 

V.  7.  The  city  ^vhere  they  dwelt.  It  should  be,  as  in  v.  4,  a  "  city 
of  habitation  " — any  city  of  men,  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of 
the  desert. 

vv.  2-7.  The  first  section  is  evidently  suggested' by  the  return  of 
the  exiles — "  redeemed,"  "  delivered,"  "  gathered  from  all  lands  " — in 
weary  and  dangerous  pilgrimage  through  jjjie  great  Eastern  desert. 
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The  Psalmist  may  well  have  felt  what  he  so  graphically  describes. 
But  the  words  come  home  to  all  human  experience,  often  in  their 
literal  sense,  oftener  still  in  application  to  our  pilgrimage  through  the 
wilderness  of  life.  Like  Israel's  great  journey  through  the  wilderness 
(1  Cor.  X.  11),  so  this  return  through  the  like  experience  is  typical. 

8  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  :  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men  ! 

9  For  he  satisfieth  the  empty  soul  :  and  fiUeth  the 
hungry  soul  with  goodness. 

vv.  8,  9.  The  refrain  of  this  Psalm  (and  of  this  alone)  is  beautifully 
varied  at  each  repetition.  Its  first  verse  is  always  a  call  to  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  His  goodness  shown  wondrously  to  man ;  the 
second  adapts  itself  to  the  subject  of  each  section.  Here  it  naturally 
looks  to  God  as  to  Him  who  "satisfieth  men  with  bread  in  the 
wilderness  " — the  giver  to  fainting  humanity  of  strength  and  refresh- 
ment, both  for  body  and  soul. 

10  Such  as  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  :  being  fast  bound  in  misery  and  iron  ; 

11  Because  they  rebelled  against  the  words  of  the 
Lord  :  and  lightly  regarded  the  counsel  of  the  most 
Highest ; 

12  He  also  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness  :  they  fell  down,  and  there  was  none  to 
help  them. 

13  So  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble  :  he  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress. 

14  For  he  brought  them  out  of  darkness,  and  out 
of  the  shadow  of  death  :  and  brake  their  bonds  in 
sunder. 

15  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  :  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men  ! 
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16  For  he  hath  broken  the  gates  of  brass  :  and 
smitten  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder. 

V.  16,  looking  to  God  as  emphatically  the  Deliverer  from  bondage, 
seems  taken  almost  literally  from  Isa.  xlv.  2. 

vv.  10-16.  The  second  example  of  God's  goodness  is  equally 
suggested  by  the  recent  history  of  Israel.  The  picture  is  of  a 
captivity  of  gloom  and  severity,  brought  on  by  "  rebellion  against 
God's  Words  "  (of  commandment),  and  neglect  of  the  ''  counsel "  of 
His  teaching.  Out  of  it  He  gives  deliverance,  before  which  the 
prison  doors  and  bars  fall  down.  Nothing  could  describe  more 
accurately  the  great  Captivity.  Yet  again  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  words  come  home  to  such  experience  of  spiritual  bondage  as 
that  so  terribly  described  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  vii.  14-25). 

17  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their  offence  :  and 
because  of  their  wickedness. 

18  Their  soul  abhorred  all  manner  of  meat  :  and 
they  were  even  hard  at  death's  door. 

19  So  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble  :  he  delivered  them  out  of  their  distress. 

20  He  sent  his  word,  and  healed  them  :  and  they 
were  saved  from  their  destruction. 

V.  20.  His  word — the  word  of  His  deliverance,  fulfilling  itself,  and 
so  personified  as  a  living  agent  of  His  will.  Naturally,  Christian 
thought  has  recognised  here  a  dim  foreshadowing  of  the  true  '^  Word 
of  God." 

Destruction  should  be  (more  strikingly)  "graves"  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  13). 

21  0  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  :  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men  ! 

22  That  they  would  offer  unto  him  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  :  and  tell  out  his  works  with  gladness ! 

w.  17-22.  In  the  third  section  the  connection  with  the  history  of 
Israel  is  not  obvious,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  there  had  been 
some  visitation  of  pestilence  among  the  restored  exiles.  From  the 
distress  of  want  and  the  gloom  of  captivity,  it  passes  on  to  the 
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anguish  of  positive  affliction — sickness  of  body  and  soul,  such  as 
the  Psalms  so  often  describe — bringing  men  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  It  paints,  therefore,  literally  a  third  great  form  of  suffering 
— metaphorically  a  third  aspect  of  the  power  of  sin,  as  not  only 
exhausting  and  enslaving,  but  poisoning  the  life  of  the  soul. 

23  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  :  and 
occupy  their  business  in  great  waters  ; 

24  These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  :  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep. 

25  For  at  his  word  the  stormy  wind  ariseth  :  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof. 

26  They  are  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down 
again  to  the  deep  :  their  soul  melteth  away  because 
of  the  trouble. 

27  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man  :  and  are  at  their  wit's  end. 

28  So  when  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble  :  he  delivereth  them  out  of  their  distress. 

29  For  he  maketh  the  storm  to  cease  :  so  that  the 
waves  thereof  are  still. 

V.  29.  He  maketh  the  storm,  &c. — properly,  "  He  husheth  the  storm 
to  a  gentle  air." 

30  Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at  rest  : 
and  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  the  haven  where  they 
would  be. 

31  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  :  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth 
for  the  children  of  men  ! 

32  That  they  would  exalt  him  also  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  people  :  and  praise  him  in  the  seat  of 
the  elders ! 
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V.  32.  That  they  would  exalt  Him,  &c.  The  verse  seems  to  imply 
the  return  of  the  saved  mariners  to  the  cities  of  men,  and  their 
thankful  recital  of  the  story  of  their  deliverance,  both  to  the  crowds 
of  the  people,  and  before  the  seat  of  authority. 

vv.  23-32  contain  a  picture — fuller  of  detail  and  more  graphic  than 
any  other,  and  almost  unique  in  the  Old  Testament — of  the  seafaring 
experience,  so  rare  in  Israel  that  we  only  know  of  it  (in  connection 
with  the  famous  Tyrian  seamanship)  in  the  reigns  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  26,  27  ;  x.  22)  and  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49). 
The  sea  is,  as  usual,  a  terror  in  its  stormy  and  irresistible  might ; 
but  God's  hand  is  recognised  both  in  the  storm  and  the  calm,  which 
follows  His  command,  "  Peace,  be  still."  It  seems  almost  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  Psalmist  draws  this  terribly  vivid  picture  from  his 
own  personal  experience  (comp.  Jonah  ii,  2-6),  yet  here  also  it  is  not 
hard  to  read  a  parable  of  the  "sea  of  troubles"  encompassing  the  soul. 

33  Who  turneth  the  floods  into  a  wilderness  :  and 
drieth  up  the  water-springs. 

34  A  fruitful  land  maketh  he  barren  :  for  the 
wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein. 

35  Again,  he  maketh  the  wilderness  a  standing 
water  :  and  water-springs  of  a  dry  ground. 

36  And  there  he  setteth  the  hungry  :  that  they 
may  build  them  a  city  to  dwell  in ; 

37  That  they  may  sow  their  land,  and  plant  vine- 
yards :  to  yield  them  fruits  of  increase. 

38  He  blesseth  them,  so  that  they  multiply  exceed- 
ingly :  and  suflereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease. 

39  And  again,  when  they  are  minished,  and 
brought  low  :  through  oppression,  through  any 
plague,  or  trouble ; 

40  Though  he  suffer  them  to  be  evil  intreated 
through  tyrants  :  and  let  them  wander  out  of  the 
way  in  the  wilderness  ; 

«?'.  40  should  be  (as  in  A.V.),  "  He  poureth  contempt  upon  princes, 
and  causeth  them  to  wander  in  the  pathless  waste.      The  verse  is 
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identical 'with  Job.  xii.  21,  and  appears  (by  some  abruptness  in  its 
insertion  here)  to  be  a  quotation  from  that  passage.  The  idea  is  that 
of  1  Sam.  ii.  7,  8  ;  Luke  i.  52. 

41  Yet  helpeth  he  the  poor  out  of  misery  :  and 
maketh  him  housholds  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

V.  41.  Maketh  him,  &c. — properly,  "  settleth  them  in  families,  like 
flocks  of  sheep  " — gathers  them  (that  is)  out  of  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion into  companionship. 

A2  The  righteous  will  consider  this,  and  rejoice  : 
and  the  mouth  of  all  wickedness  shall  be  stopped. 

43  Whoso  is  wise  will  ponder  these  things  :  and 
they  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the 
Lord. 

V.  43.  Whoso  is  ivise,  &c.  As  in  the  Book  of  Job,  to  which  this 
Psalm  has  many  resemblances,  the  signs?  of  God's  government  are 
described  as  clear,  but  only  to  the  "  wise,"  thoughtfully  pondering 
what  the  thoughtless  pass  by. 

vv.  33-43  exchange  the  simplicity  of  the  preceding  pictures  of 
God's  merciful  deliverance  for  the  contrasts  in  His  government 
of  chastisement  and  mercy — the  turning  fruitfulness  into  parched 
desolation  {vv.  33,  34),  and  the  change  of  the  wilderness  into  a  place 
of  fruitfulness  and  plenty  {vv.  35-38) — the  pulling  down  of  the 
mighty  oppressor  {v.  40),  and  the  deliverance  of  the  afflicted  out  of 
oppression. 

Psalm  CVIII.     Paratum  cor  meum. 

This  Psalm,  called  a  "  Psalm  of  David,"  is  made  up  (with  slight  variations) 
from  two  earlier  Psalms  ascribed  to  him,  viz.,  Ps.'j|k^ii.  8-12  ;  Ix.  5-12. 
Probably  it  was  an  adaptation  for  Liturgical  use,  in  some  later  crisis  corre- 
sponding to  the  occasion  of  the  original  Psalms.  Being  an  exultant  Psalm  of 
adoration  of  God's  glory,  and  triumph  in  His  victory,  it  has  been  appropriated 
as  a  Psalm  of  Ascension  Day. 

OGOD,  my  heart  is  ready,  my  heart  is  ready  :  I 
will  sing  and  give  praise  with  the  best  member 
that  I  have. 
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2  Awake,  thou  lute,  and  harp  :  I  myself  will  awake 
right  early. 

3  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  among 
the  people  :  I  will  sing  praises  unto  thee  among 
the  nations. 

4  For  thy  mercy  is  greater  than  the  heavens  :  and 
thy  truth  reacheth  unto  the  clouds. 

5  Set  up  thyself,  O  God,  above  the  heavens  :  and 
thy  glory  above  all  the  earth. 

6  That  thy  beloved  may  be  delivered  :  let  thy  right 
hand  save  them,  and  hear  thou  me. 

7  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness  :  I  will  rejoice 
therefore,  and  dividle  Sichem,  and  mete  out  the 
valley  of  Succoth. 

8  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manasses  is  mine  :  Ephraim 
also  is  the  strength  of  my  head. 

9  Judah  is  my  law-giver,  Moab  is  my  wash- pot  : 
over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe ;  upon  Philistia 
will  I  triumph. 

V.  9.  Upon  Philistia  ivill  I  triumph  ("  shout  aloud  ").  This  is  the 
most  important  variation  from  Ps.  Ix.  8,  where  it  runs,  "  Philistia, 
cry  thou  aloud  for  me  "  (see  note  there). 

10  Who  will  lead  me  into  the  strong  city  :  and 
who  will  bring  me  into  Edom  ? 

11  Hast  not  thou  forsaken  us,  O  God  :  and  wilt 
not  thou,  0  God,  go  forth  with  our  hosts  ? 

12  O  help  us  against  the  enemy  ;  for  vain  is  the 
help  of  man. 

13  Through  God  we  shall  do  great  acts  :  and  it  is 
he  that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies. 
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Psalm  CIX.     Deus  laudum. 

This  Psalm,  also  ascribed  to  David,  is  the  last  and  most  terrible  of  the 
"  Imprecatory  Psalms  "  (xxxv.,  Ixix.,  cix,),  on  which  see  Introduction,  sect.  v. 
It  is  evidently  directed  against  some  individual  leader  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Psalmist,  not  merely  on  the  personal  ground  of  that  enmity,  but  on  the  moral 
ground  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  malignity;  and,  terrible  as  its  denuncia- 
tions are,  there  certainly  runs  through  them  a  tone  of  solemn  judicial 
authority,  which  made  St.  Chrysostom  describe  the  Psalm  as  "  prophecy  under 
the  form  of  imprecation."  In  Acts  i.  20  v.  7  (with  Ps.  Ixix.  26)  is  applied 
by  St.  Peter  to  Judas,  as  the  extreme  type  of  that  treacherous  outrage  against 
the  Righteous  of  which  the  Psalm  speaks;  but  there  is  no  reason  on  that 
account  to  treat  the  Psiilm  as  Messianic.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  it  is  the  spirit  of  Elias  rather  than  the  spirit  of  Christ — differing 
widely  even  from  the  sternest  denunciations  of  Matt,  xxiii.  13-33.  By  us  the 
Psalm  can  be  used  only  with  the  reservations  which  His  Gospel  has  taught  us — 
directed  against  the  sin,  not  against  the  sinner,  and,  even  so,  denouncing  our 
enemies  only  so  far  as  they  are  manifestly  enemies  of  God  and  of  good. 

The  Psalm  opens,  (a)  in  vv.  ]-4,  with  a  cry  to  God  under  cruel  and 
unrighteous  enmity  ;  then,  (i)  in  vv.  5-19,  it  pours  out  a  series  of  stern 
denunciations  and  anticipations  of  God's  righteous  vengeance  ;  next,  (c)  in 
vv.  20-25,  it  turns  to  a  pathetic  prayer  for  deliverance  out  of  the  depths  of 
affliction  ;  and  ends,  {d)  in  vv.  26-30,  in  confident  expectation  of  an  answer  to 
that  prayer,  which  shall  bless  the  good  and  shame  the  evil. 

HOLD  not  thy  tongue,  O  God  of  my  praise  :  for 
the  mouth  of  the  ungodly,  yea,  the  mouth  of 
the  deceitful  is  opened  upon  me. 

V.  1.  0  God  of  my  praise.  The  expression  (with  which  comp. 
Deut.  X.  21  ;  Jer.  xvii.  14)  is  striking,  especially  in  the  affliction  and 
perturbation  of  the  Psalmist.  In  spite  of  all  God  is  still  the  God 
whom  he  praises  and  will  praise  for  ever. 

2  And  they  have  spoken  against  me  with  false 
tongues  :  they  compassed  me  about  also  with  words 
of  hatred,  and  fought  against  me  without  a  cause. 

3  For  the  love  that  I  had  unto  them,  lo,  they  take 
now  my  contrary  part  :  but  I  give  myself  unto  prayer. 

4  Thus  have  they  rewarded  me  evil  for  good  :  and 
hatred  for  my  good  will. 
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vv.  2-4.  Compare  the  similar  descriptions  in  Ps.  xxxv.  11-16  ; 
Ixix.  4,  5,  10-12,  of  mingled  hatred  and  falsehood  in  the  enemies, 
aggravated  by  ingratitude  against  one  who  had  done  them  nothing 
but  good. 

5  Set  thou  an  ungodly  man  to  be  ruler  over  him  : 
and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand. 

V.  5.  Satan — probably  used,  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  simply  as 
"  the  adversary,"  standing  on  the  right  hand  to  accuse.  In  Zech. 
iii.  1  we  have  the  same  idea,  but  evidently  in  this  case  the  reference 
to  "  Satan  "  is  personal.  The  curse  against  the  enemy  is  that  he  may 
have  "  an  ungodly  (wicked)  man  "  as  his  judge,  and  a  successful 
adversary  to  accuse  him,  that  accordingly  {v.  G)  he  may  be  con- 
demned in  judgment,  and  his  prayer  for  mercy  be  counted  a  fresh 
offence ;  {v.  7)  that  his  life  be  cut  short,  and  his  office  be  given  to 
another. 

6  When  sentence  is  given  upon  him,  let  him  be 
condemned  :  and  let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin. 

7  Let  his  days  be  few  :  and  let  another  take  his 
office. 

8  Let  his  children  be  fatherless  :  and  his  wife  a 
widow. 

9  Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg  their 
bread  :  let  them  seek  it  also  out  of  desolate  places. 

10  Let  the  extortioner  consume  all  that  he  hath  : 
and  let  the  stranger  spoil  his  labour. 

11  Let  there  be  no  man  to  pity  him  :  nor  to  have 
compassion  upon  his  fatherless  children. 

12  Let  his  posterity  be  destroyed  :  and  in  the  next 
generation  let  his  name  be  clean  put  out. 

13  Let  the  wickedness  of  his  fathers  be  had  in 
remembrance  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  and  let  not 
the  sin  of  his  mother  be  done  away. 

14  Let  them  alway  be  before  the  Lord  :  that  he 
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may  root  out  the  memorial  of  them  from  off  the 
earth ; 

vv.  8-14  extend  this  curse,  so  that  (as  in  Ex.  xx.  5)  his  father's  sin 
may  be  visited  on  him  {v.  13),  and  his  sin  on  his  children,  till  the 
doomed  race  shall  starve  in  misery,  and  be  cut  off  root  and  branch. 
This  visitation  of  the  evil  (as  of  the  good)  of  the  father  upon  the 
children — in  its  effect,  not  (see  Ezek.  xviii.)  in  its  guilt — is,  indeed, 
a  necessary  law,  coming  from  the  very  unity  which  binds  a  family 
together.  But  the  prayer  that  it  may  be  fulfilled  to  the  utmost, 
extending  the  desire  of  vengeance  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent,  is 
peculiarly  that  from  which  Christianity  would  bid  us  shrink. 

15  And  that,  because  his  mind  was  not  to  do  good  : 
but  persecuted  the  poor  helpless  man,  that  he  might 
slay  him  that  was  vexed  at  the  heart. 

16  His  delight  was  in  cursing,  and  it  shall  happen 
unto  him  :  he  loved  not  blessing,  therefore  shall  it 
be  far  from  him. 

17  He  clothed  himself  with  cursing,  like  as  with 
a  raiment  :  and  it  shall  come  into  his  bowels  like 
water,  and  like  oil  into  his  bones. 

V.  17.  He  clothed  himself,  &c. — the  graphic  picture  of  what  is 
implied  in  our  word  "  habit,"  but  going  beyond  that  metaphor  in  the 
idea  of  actual  penetration  into  the  very  flesh  and  bones  (as  in  the  old 
legend  of  the  poisoned  robe  of  Nessus).  The  whole  metaphor  thus 
completed  is  but  too  true.  Evil  habit  first  changes  the  outward  life 
of  action,  then  pervades  and  poisons  the  inner  nature. 

vv.  16,  17.  It  shall  happen  ....  shall  it  le  far  .  ...  it  shall 
come.  All  these  should  be  in  the  past  tense,  declaring  as  an  actual 
fact  God's  righteous  retribution  on  the  wicked,  before  praying  (in 
vv.  18,  19)  that  it  may  be  exemplified  more  and  more. 

18  Let  it  be  unto  him  as  the  cloke  that  he  hath 
upon  him  :  and  as  the  girdle  that  he  is  alway  girded 
withal. 

19  Let  it  thus  happen  from  the  Lord  unto  mine  ene- 
mies :  and  to  those  that  speak  evil  against  my  soul. 
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20  But  deal  thou  with  me,  O  Lord  God,  according 
unto  thy  Name  :  for  sweet  is  thy  mercy. 

21  O  deliver  me,  for  I  am  helpless  and  poor  :  and 
my  heart  is  wounded  within  me. 

22  I  go  hence  like  the  shadow  that  departeth  :  and 
am  driven  away  as  the  grasshopper. 

V.  22.  Driven  away,  &c. — properly,  "  tossed  away  like  the  locust " 
on  the  strong  wind  (see  Ex.  x.  19). 

23  My  knees  are  weak  through  fasting  :  my  flesh  is 
dried  up  for  want  of  fatness. 

V.  23.  Weak  through  fasting — the  fasting  perhaps  of  penitence, 
more  probably  of  sickness  ;  as  in  Ps.  cii.  4,  "  My  heart  is  smitten 
down  ....  so  that  1  forget  to  eat  my  bread." 

vv.  20-23,  in  an  exquisite  change  of  tone,  turn  from  fierceness 
against  unrighteous  man  to  pathetic  and  trustful  rest  on  the  unfailing 
goodness  of  God — pleading  successively  helplessness  and  anguish 
\v.  21),  transitoriness  {v.  22),  weakness  and  suffering  {v.  23),  deser- 
tion and  contempt  of  men  [v.  24). 

24  I  became  also  a  reproach  unto  them  :  they  that 
looked  upon  me  shaked  their  heads. 

25  Help  me,  O  Lord  my  God  :  O  save  me  accord- 
ing to  thy  mercy ; 

26  And  they  shall  know,  how  that  this  is  thy 
hand  :  and  that  thou,  Lord,  hast  done  it. 

27  Though  they  curse,  yet  bless  thou  :  and  let 
them  be  confounded  that  rise  up  against  me ;  but 
let  thy  servant  rejoice. 

2^  Let  mine  adversaries  be  clothed  with  shame  : 
and  let  them  cover  themselves  with  their  own  con- 
fusion, as  with  a  cloke. 

V.  28.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  v.  17.  The  garb  of  his 
cursing  against  others  becomes  the  garb  of  shame  and  confusion  to 
himself.     The  curse  returns  on  his  own  head. 
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29  As  for  me,  I  will  give  great  thanks  unto  the 
Lord  with  my  mouth  :  and  praise  him  among  the 
multitude ; 

30  For  he  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
poor  :  to  save  his  soul  from  unrighteous  judges. 

V.  30.  Here  also  is  a  contrast  with  v.  5.  God  is  not,  as  usual,  the 
righteous  Judge.  He  stoops  to  be  our  Advocate,  identifying  Himself 
with  our  cause  (comp.  Zech.  iii.  2).  In  this  it  is  impossible  not  to 
trace  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great  future  mystery  of  Mediation. 

vv.  26-30  are  a  striking  conclusion  of  perfect  confidence;  for  v.  27 
should  be  rendered — 

"  They  curse,  but  Thou  blessest ; 
They  stood  up,  and  were  ashamed  (by  failure)  ; 
Thy  servant  rejoices." 
As  always,  the  deliverance  of  God's  servant  is  not  for  himself  alone  ; 
it  is  proclaimed  to  the  multitude,  because  it  witnesses  God's  goodness 
to  them  as  well  as  to  him. 

Morning  Pragcr* 

Psalm  ex.    Dixit  Dominus. 

This  glorious  Psalm — by  all  ancient  Jewish  interpreters  accepted  as  a 
Messianic  Psalm,  distinctly  quoted  as  such  by  Our  Lord  Himself  (Matt. 
xxii.  44  ;  Mark  xii.  36  ;  Luke  xx.  42),  and  accordingly  applied  to  Him  again 
and  again  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii.  34  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25  ;  Heb.  i.  13  ; 
X.  12  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22) — stands  out  in  contrast  with  the  Messianic  Psalms 
generally  in  this,  that  it  does  not  realize  the  Messiah  typically  from  the 
Psalmist's  own  experience,  but  describes  Him  from  without  in  the  language  of 
direct  prophecy.  "David  in  the  Spirit  calleth  Him  Lord"  (Matt.  xxii.  43). 
(Psalms  ii.  and  xlv.  may  be  in  this  respect  classed  with  it.)  That  it  is  a 
Psalm  of  David,  according  to  the  traditional  ascription,  even  if  it  were  not 
assumed  necessarily  in  Our  Lord's  argument  upon  it,  might  have  been  inferred 
from  the  style  and  thought  of  the  Psalm,  from  the  evident  reference  to  the 
prophecy  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-14),  and  from  the  imagery  of  the  warlike 
triumph  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  naturally  drawn  out  of  David's  own 
experience.  In  the  strength  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  proclaimed  by  Himself, 
David  looks  forward  prophetically  to  his  Son,  who  should  be  also  his  Lord — 
priest  at  once  end  king  for  ever — associated  with  Jehovah  Himself  upon  His 
Throne.  Comp.  the  great  vision  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  No  lower 
interpretation  can  be  thought  of  which  is  not  forced  and  unnatural,  even  if  the 
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New  Testament  authority  could  be  put  out  of  the  question.  Hence  the  Psalm 
is  naturally  used  as  a  Psalm  of  Christmas  Day,  in  connection  with  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vii.  14  ;  ix.  6,  7)  in  the  Proper  Lessons. 

The  Psalm  falls  into  two  sections  :  (a)  in  vv.  1-3,  the  first  oracle  of 
Jehovah  to  "  the  Lord,"  as  an  exalted  King,  and  the  comment  of  the  Psalmist, 
describing  the  promised  kingdom  over  unwilling  enemies  and  Willing  subjects ; 
(b)  in  vv.  4-7,  the  second  oracle  of  Jehovah  on  the  Priesthood  of  the  future 
king,  followed  by  a  second  description,  in  more  vivid  detail,  of  triumph  over 
all  enemies. 

rilHE  Lord   said  unto  my  Lord  :  Sit  thou  on  my 
A    right   hand,   until    I    make   thine  enemies   thy 
footstool. 

r.  1.  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  said  unto  my  Lord  {Adonai).  The  word 
"said"  is  the  word  always  used  of  the  Divine  utterance  to  the 
prophets.  There  seems  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  oracle  of  the  Lord, 
given  through  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  of  the  perpetual  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  David,  to  which  the  succeeding  words  of  this  verse  are 
a  virtual  equivalent. 

On  mij  right  hand — the  place  of  honour  (as  in  1  Kings  ii.  19; 
Ps.  xlv.  10) — in.  this  case  obviously  from  the  context  implying  an 
assumption  of  the  Messiah  into  the  Divine  royalty,  similar  to  that 
described  in  relation  to  the  "  Son  of  Man  "  in  Dan.  vii.  13. 

Until  I  maize,  &c.  Note  St.  Paul's  explanation  of  this  verse  (and 
Ps.  viii.  6)  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28,  "  When  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  Himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  The  Media- 
torial kingdom  here  described  is  to  pass  after  the  Great  Day  into 
some  still  higher  dispensation  of  God. 

2  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  power  out 
of  Sion  :  be  thou  ruler,  even  in  the  midst  among 
thine  enemies. 

3  In  the  day  of  thy  power  shall  the  people  offer 
thee  free-will  offerings  with  an  holy  worship  :  the 
dew  of  thy  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the  morning. 

V.  3  should  probably  be  rendered — 

"  In  the  day  of  Thy  might  Thy  people  offer  themselves  freely 
In  the  vestments  of  holiness ; 
As  from  the  womb  of  the  n>orning 
Is  the  (copious)  dew  of  Thy  youth  (young  men)." 
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As  verse  2  describes  the  victory  of  the  "  rod  (sceptre)  of  the  king's 
power "  over  his  foes,  so  this  verse  describes  the  glad  offering  of 
themselves  by  His  people  as  warriors,  yet  clad  in  the  robes  of  holi- 
ness (like  the  armies  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Eev.  xix.  14 ;  comp.  Isa. 
xiii.  3,  4).  They  come,  innumerable  and  fresh  in  inexhaustible 
strength,  as  dewdrops  from  "  the  womb  of  the  morning." 

4  The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent  :  Thou  art 
a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech. 

V.  4  adds  a  new  oracle  of  the  Lord  Jehovah — "confirmed  (see 
Heb.  vi.  13-20)  by  an  oath,"  as  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxii.  16,  17) — investing  the  Messiah  not  only  with  royalty, 
but  with  the  royal  priesthood,  "after  the  order  of ' Melchisedech/' 
David  himself,  as  at  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark,  and  Solomon,  as  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Temple,  had  some  shadow  of  the  priestly 
office  typical  of  that  priesthood  of  Melchisedech  in  the  Messiah,  on 
which  Heb.  vii.  is  the  inspired  commentary,  bringing  out  both  its 
mysterious  significance  of  eternal  righteousness  and  peace,  and  its 
absolute  superiority  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  That  which  should 
have  been  in  degree  the  privilege  of  all  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  9 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  9)  is  concentrated  in  perfection  upon  the  Messiah. 

5  The  Lord  upon  thy  right  hand  :   shall  wound 
even  kings  in  the  day  of  his  wrath. 

V.  5.  The  Lord  (Adonai)  upon  thij  right  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  is  to  be  applied  (with  most  authorities)  to  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  according  to  its  general  use,  or  to  the  exalted  Lord  {Adonai) 
oi  V.  1.  In  favour  of  the  former  is  the  common  use  of  Adonai  and 
the  preserving  the  application  of  the  word  "  Thy,"  as  in  the  rest  of  • 
the  Psalms,  to  the  Messiah ;  in  favour  of  the  latter  the  repetition 
of  the  phrase,  "  on  Thy  right  hand,"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in.  V.  1,  and  the  better  coherency  with  vv.  6,  7. 

In  either  case  vv.  5-7  return  to  the  description  of  the  victorious 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  over  "kings"  and  "heads  of  countries," 
and  the  destruction  of  all  who  rise  against  it  (comp.  Ps,  ii.  9,  12). 
The  imagery  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  experience  of  David  as  a 
man  of  war  and  blood ;  for  its  fulfilment  we  look  not  to  the  First 
Advent  of  peace  and  salvation,  but  to  the  Second  Advent  of  Judg- 
ment (see  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20;  xix.  11-18). 

6  He  shall  judge  among  the  heathen  ;  he  shall  fill 
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the   places  with   the   dead  bodies  :  and   smite   in 
sunder  the  heads  over  divers  countries. 

7  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the  way  :  there- 
fore shall  he  lift  up  his  head. 

V.  7.  He  shall  drinJc,  &c.  The  obvious  idea  is  of  the  victorious 
pursuer,  staying  only  to  drink  hastily,  and  then  continuing  the 
pursuit.  But  perhaps  there  is  suggested  also  the  notion  of  con- 
descension to  the  wayside  brook,  of  which  the  humblest  might  drink, 
as  the  means  of  "  lifting  up  His  head  "  for  ever  (comp.  Phil,  ii.  9, 10 ; 
Heb.  ii.  9 ;  xii.  2,  &c.). 

Psalm  CXI.     ConfiteUr  tihi. 

This  Psalm  stands  in  close  connection  with  Ps.  cxii.  Both  are  "  Hallelujah 
Psalms,"  beginning  with  a  Hallelujah,  omitted  in  our  version  ;  both  are 
strictly  acrostic,  not  (as  usual)  in  successive  verses,  but  in  successive  clauses. 
Both  are  of  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  cast,  resembling  in  tone,  and  often 
in  expression,  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Probably  they  are  of  late  date  and  of 
common  authorship. 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  interferes  with  sectional  division.  But  after 
the  introductory  verse  we  may  trace,  {a)  in  vv.  2-6,  the  adoration  of  the  great- 
ness of  God's  works,  especially  shown  in  His  visible  care  for  His  people  and 
His  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  for  them;  {h)  in  vv.  7-10,  of  the  righte- 
ousness of  His  works  in  the  eternal  Law  and  unfailing  Covenant  which  He  has 
revealed. 

I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  with  my  whole 
heart  :  secretly  among  the  faithful,  and  in  the 
congregation. 

V.  1.  Secretly  among  the  faithful — properly,  "in  the  (private) 
assembly  of  the  faithful,"  distinguished,  by  an  unusual  distinction, 
from  the  congregation  as  a  whole. 

2  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great  :  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein. 

V.  2,  Sought  out — that  is,  "searched  into"  by  serious  thought. 
The  pleasure  in  God's  works  is  in  germ  the  best  incentive  to  such 
thoughtful  search,  and  in  fuller  measure  its  sufficient  reward.  To  it 
alone  their  greatness  is  so  revealed  as  to  call  forth  praise  and  honour 
to  the  Creator. 
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3  His  work  is  worthy  to  be  praised,  and  had  in 
honour  :  and  his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 

V.  3.  His  righteousness.  It  is  on  the  greatness  and  wondrous- 
ness  of  God's  work  that  the  main  stress  is  laid ;  but  not  even  for  a 
moment  are  these  thought  of  in  the  Psalms,  or  in  the  Old  Testament 
generally,  except  in  relation  to  His  higher  moral  attributes. 

4  The  merciful  and  gracious  Lord  hath  so  done 
his  marvellous  works  :  that  they  ought  to  be  had 
in  remembrance. 

V.  4,  as  here  rendered,  is  an  explanatory  paraphrase  of  the  original — 
"  He  hath  made  a  memorial  of  His  wondrous  works  ; 
Gracious  and  righteous  is  the  Lord." 

5  He  hath  given  meat  unto  them  that  fear  him  : 
he  shall  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant. 

6  He  hath  shewed  his  people  the  power  of  his 
works  :  that  he  may  give  them  the  heritage  of  the 
heathen. 

vv.  5,  6  evidently  allude  specially  to  the  history  of  Israel.  The  word 
"meat"  is  properly  "prey"  or  "spoil,"  though  often  used  in  the 
general  sense  of  "  food."  The  former  verse  may  therefore  refer  either 
to  the  spoil  of  the  chase  or  the  battle,  or  to  the  miraculous  food  of 
the  wilderness,  as  the  latter  evidently  refers  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

7  The  works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judg- 
ment :  all  his  commandments  are  true. 

8  They  stand  fast  for  ever  and  ever  :  and  are  done 
in  truth  and  equity. 

9  He  sent  redemption  unto  his  people  :  he  hath 
commanded  his  covenant  for  ever;  holv  and  reverend 
is  his  Name. 

vv.  7-9  dwell  explicitly  on  the  higher  aspect  of  God's  works, 
already  touched  upon  in  vv.  3,  4.  To  all  men  they  are  "  faithful " 
("  true  "),  and  "  endure  for  ever,"  because  "done  in  truth  and  equity," 
being,  indeed,  the  eternal  standard  of  both.  To  Israel  they  embody 
themselves  in  the  promised  "redemption"  of  His  people  and  the 
covenant  "commanded  for  ever." 
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10  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom :  a  good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do 
thereafter ;  the  praise  of  it  endureth  for  ever. 

V.  10.  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  &c. — the  motto  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (Prov.  i.  7;  ix.  10).  In  Job  xxviii.  28  and  Eccl.  xii.  13 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  itself  wisdom,  and  "  the  whole  duty  of  man." 
Here  more  accurately  the  fear  of  God,  keeping  His  revealed  com- 
mandments, is  the  key  to  "wisdom,"  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  end  and  purpose  of  life. 

A  (jood  understanding,  &c.  Comp.  John  vii.  17,  "If  any  man  will 
do  His  will,  he  shall  know,"  &c.  By  doing  His  will,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  we  come  to  know  it,  and  understand  it  more  and  more. 

The  praise  of  it — properly,  "His  praise" — His  glory,  not  in  itself, 
but  as  recognised  by  man  through  the  growing  knowledge  here 
described. 

Psalm  CXII.    Beatus  vir. 

This  Psalm,  the  companion  to  Ps.  cxi.,  describes — much  in  the  tone  of  the 
Book  of  Job  or  the  Book  of  Proverbs— the  character  and  fortunes  of  one  who 
lives  in  the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  God,  described  in  that  Psalm.  It  is 
simply  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  general  principle. 

As  in  Ps.  cxi.,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  makes  sectional  division 
difficult.  But  the  Psalm  seems  to  dwell,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  on  the  visible  bless- 
ing on  the  godly  man  of  prosperity  and  light ;  {h)  in  vv.  5-7,  on  the  goodness 
and  graciousness  of  his  character,  as  bringing  safety  and  confidence  in  trouble ; 
(c)  in  vv.  8-10,  on  the  contrast  of  the  unavailing  enmity  and  failure  of  the 
wicked. 

BLESSED  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord  :  he 
hath  great  delight  in  his  commandments. 

v.\.  He  hath,  &c.,  should  be,  "that  hath";  adding  to  the  fear  of 
God  the  higher  spirit  which  loves  and  so  "  delights  in  His  command- 
ments," in  the  spirit  so  largely  expressed  in  Ps.  cxix. 

2  His  seed  shall  be  mighty  upon  earth  :  the  genera- 
tion of  the  faithful  shall  be  blessed. 

3  Riches  and  plenteousness  shall  be  in  his  house  : 
and  his  righteousness  endureth  for  ever. 
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4  Unto  the  godly  there  ariseth  up   light   in  the 
darkness  :  he  is  merciful,  loving,  and  righteous, 

V.  4.  He  is  merciful,  &c.  The  words  "he  is"  are  not  in  the 
original,  and  the  phrase,  as  interpreted  in  our  version,  conies  in 
abruptly.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  "merciful,  loving, 
and  righteous,"  elsewhere  mostly  applied  to  God,  should  be  so  applied 
here — "  There  ariseth  up  light ;  He  who  is  merciful,"  &c.  (comp. 
Ps.  xxvii.  1). 

vv.  2-4  describe  (much  as  in  Job  v.  19-27  ;  xi.  13-19  ;  Ps.  xxxvii. 
23-37,  &c.)  the  temporal  happiness  and  light  even  through  darkness 
shed  upon  the  path  of  godliness.  This  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
order ;  for  godliness  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  being.  That  it  is 
not  perfectly  carried  out  is  the  main  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Job ; 
but  the  imperfection  comes  simply  from  the  contradiction  of  sin,  in 
the  godly  man  himself  needing  chastisement,  in  the  wicked  hating 
and  persecuting  godhness.  Still,  however  imperfect,  the  law  remains 
true,  and  will  be  in  the  end  perfectly  vindicated. 

5  A  good  man  is  merciful,  and  lendeth  :  and  will 
guide  his  words  with  discretion. 

V.  5.  A  good  man,  &c.  This  should  be,  "  Happy  is  he  who  is 
merciful,"  &c.  The  stress  laid  here  and  in  v.  9  (as  also  in 
Ps.  xxxvii.  21,  2fi;  Job  xxix.  11-13;  xxxi.  16-20)  on  mercy  to 
the  poor — both  in  lending  (without  usury,  as  commanded  in  Ex. 
xxii.  25;  Deut.  xxiii.  19,  20),  and  in  giving — is  especially  character- 
istic of  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  afterwards  of  the  New. 
The  recognition  of  God  as  a  God  of  mercy  necessarily  exalts  the 
quality  of  mercy  in  the  conception  of  human  goodness,  as  co-ordinate 
with  righteousness,  if  not  a  diviner  thing  still.  The  principle  is  that 
of  Eph.  iv.  32,  "  Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 

Will  guide  his  words,  &c.,  should  be,  "  He  will  maintain  his  cause 
in  judgment."  The  idea,  continued  in  the  next  verse,  is  that  he 
shall  emerge  successfully  from  trial,  unshaken  and  established  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  men  (comp.  James  ii.  12). 

6  For  he  shall  never  be  moved  :  and  the  righteous 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

7  He  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  evil  tidings  :  for  his 
heart  standeth  fast,  and  believeth  in  the  Lord. 
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8  His  heart  is  established,  and  will  not  shrink  : 
until  he  see  his  desire  upon  his  enemies. 

vv.  7,  8.  The  ground  of  his  confidence,  however,  is  not  in  man, 
but  in  God,  though  He  may  work  through  men's  gratitude  and 
reverence.  To  show  mercy  is  to  fulfil  God's  Law,  and  to  be  like 
Him ;  such  obedience  must  establish  righteousness  and  glory. 

9  He  hath  dispersed  abroad,  and  given  to  the  poor  : 
and  his  righteousness  remaineth  for  ever ;  his  horn 
shall  be  exalted  with  honour. 

V.  9  is  quoted  in  2  Cor.  ix,  9,  in  St.  Paul's  exhortation  to  Christian 
liberality,  with  the  same  emphatic  reference  to  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  it. 

10  The  ungodly  shall  see  it,  and  it  shall  grieve 
him  :  he  shall  gnash  with  his  teeth,  and  consume 
away ;  the  desire  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

V.  1 0.  The  one  jarring  note  in  the  music  of  the  Psalm  (anticipated 
in  vv.  7,  8)  is  the  hatred  of  the  wicked,  gnashing  the  teeth  (comp. 
Ps.  XXXV.  16;  xxxvii.  12)  in  hatred,  both  of  goodness  itself  and  of 
the  favour  which  it  wins.  Yet  even  this  discord  is  to  be  futile  and 
transitory — perhaps  even  bringing  out  more  strikingly  the  harmony 
which  it  seeks  to  break. 

Psalm  CXIII.    Laudate,  pueri. 

This  Psalm  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  Hallelujah  Psalms  (cxiii.-cxviii.), 
commonly  called  the  Great  Hallel — although  some  Jewish  authorities  give 
that  name  to  Ps.  cxxxvi. — sung  at  the  three  great  Festivals,  the  New  Moons, 
and  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  At  the  Passover  Ps.  cxiii.,  cxiv.  were  sung 
before  the  second  festal  cup,  and  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  after  the  filling  of  the  fourth 
cup  "  after  supper,"  as  by  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark 
xiv.  26).  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  all  are  Psalms  of  Thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  each  has  its  own  special  phase  of  significance. 

This  Psalm,  after  {a)  the  introduction  of  praise  offered  to  the  Lord  every- 
where and  for  ever,  goes  on  {h)  to  dwell  especially  on  His  condescension  to  the 
lowly,  in  a  strain  remarkably  resembling  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10) 
and  the  Magnificat,  of  which  that  song  probably  suggested  the  language.  The 
reference  may  especially  be  to  Israel,  as  lowly  in  itself,  yet  exalted  in  spiritual 
dignity  above  the  proudest  nations  of  the  world.    But  the  words  are  general, 
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applying  to  humanity  as  such,  both  in  individual  and  in  corporate  life.  Hence 
the  use  of  the  Psalm  on  Easter  Day,  in  commemoration  of  the  glorification 
of  Him,  who  had  stooped  to  the  great  humility. 

PRAISE  the  Lord,  ye  servants  :  0  praise  the  Name 
of  the  Lord. 

V.  1  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.),  "  Praise,  0  ye  servants  of  the  Lord — 
praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord." 

2  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord  :  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore. 

3  The  Lord's  Name  is  praised  :  from  the  rising  up 
of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same. 

vv.  2,  3.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  perpetuity  and  universality  of 
the  praise  of  the  Lord,  is  an  anticipation  of  the  promise  running 
through  Prophecy  and  brightening  in  its  later  books  (see,  for  example, 
Isa.  ii.  2-5;  xi.  9;  Mic.  iv.  1-5;  Hab.  ii.  14;  Mai.  i.  11,  &c.).  At 
the  era  of  the  restoration  from  the  Captivity,  to  which  this  Psalm 
probably  belongs,  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Israel 
to  the  heathen  had  already  begun. 

4  The  Lord  is  high  above  all  heathen  :  and  his 
glory  above  the  heavens. 

V.  4.  All  heathen  should  be,  "all  nations"  of  humanity;  the 
heavens  may  therefore  be  taken  (as  the  parallelism  suggests)  for  the 
hosts  of  heaven.     The  Lord  is  exalted  equally  over  men  and  angels. 

5  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  that  hath 
his  dwelling  so  high  :  and  yet  humbleth  himself  to 
behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  earth  ? 

V.  5.  Yet  humbleth  Himself ,  &c.  The  heaven  and  earth  are  not 
here  contrasted  (as  usual),  but  placed  on  the  same  level,  immeasurably 
below  the  majesty  of  God  (comp.  Job  iv,  18 ;  xv.  15  ;  xxv.  5). 
The  sense  of  His  infinite  greatness  is  the  source  of  adoration  ; 
in  the  sense  of  His  condescension  to  His  creatures  lies  the  secret 
of  love. 

6  He  taketh  up  the  simple  out  of  the  dust  :  and 
lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  mire  ; 


7  That  he  may  set  him  with  the  princes  :  even  with 
the  princes  of  his  people. 

vv.  6,  7  are  a  quotation  from  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  8) ; 
V.  8  (not  unlike  1  Sam.  ii.  5)  certainly  clenches  the  quotation  by 
reference  to  her  history.  The  whole  is  evidently  applied  to  the 
"  daughter  of  Israel,"  exalted  out  of  the  dust  and  mire  of  her  dis- 
crowned captivity,  and  fruitful  after  her  desolation  in  a  multitude  of 
children  (comp.  Isa.  xlix.  20-23). 

8  He  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  keep  house  : 
and  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children. 

Psalm.  CXIV.     In  exitu  Israel. 

This  most  striking  Psalm  is  simply  an  adoring  reminiscence  of  the  creation 
of  the  nations  of  Israel,  by  the  strength  of  God's  miraculous  power  in  that 
Exodus,  which  is  so  constantly  paralleled  with  the  return  from  Captivity. 
It  glances,  (a)  in  vv.  1-6,  successively  at  the  division  of  the  Red  Sea  as  its 
beginning,  the  drying  up  of  the  Jordan  as  its  close,  the  mountains  trembling 
before  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  rock  riven  at  His  word ;  and  then, 
(b)  in  vv.  7,  8,  bids  the  earth  tremble,  as  of  old,  before  the  same  God  of  Jacob. 

Applied  metaphorically  to  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  to  the 
spiritual  life  on  earth — entered  through  the  waters  of  Baptism  (see  1  Cor.  x.  2), 
closed  by  the  passage  through  the  Jordan  of  death  into  the  heavenly  Canaan — 
conquering  earthly  power  by  the  in-dwelling  presence  of  God,  and  "  drinking 
of  the  spiritual  Rock  which  is  Christ "  (1  Cor.  x.  4) — it  is  naturally  used  as  a 
Psalm  of  Easter  Day. 

WHEN  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt  :  and  the  house 
of  Jacob  from  among  the  strange  people, 

V.  1.  strange  people — properly  (as  in  A.  V.),  "  people  of  a  strange 
language." 

2  Judah  was  his  sanctuary  :  and  Israel  his  do- 
minion. 

V.  2.  ffis  sanctuary.  This  is  evidently  poetic  anticipation  of  the 
future  glory  of  Judah,  already  promised  as  his  birthright  (Gen. 
xlix.  10).  Israel  is  simply  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord;  Judah  the 
shrine  of  His  special  presence. 
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3  The  sea  saw  that,  and  fled  :  Jordan  was  driven 
back. 

V.  3.  The  allusions  to  the  two  great  miracles  have  a  vivid  exact- 
ness. The  sea  "  fled  "  before  the  strong  wind,  which  was  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiv.  21 ;  xv.  10) ;  Jordan  was  dried  up  by  the 
checking  of  the  upper  waters,  which  "  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an 
heap"  (Josh.  iii.  16). 

4  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams  :  and  the  little 
hills  like  young  sheep. 

V.  4  alludes  probably  to  the  manifestation  of  God  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Ex.  xix.  18),  before  which  not  only  the  mountain  itself,  but  the 
lower  heights  surrounding  it  are  seen  to  quake.  But  the  figure  is 
common  in  all  references  to  God's  manifested  presence  (comp.  Ps. 
xviii.  7 ;  xxix.  6 ;  Amos  ix.  5 ;  Mic.  i.  4 ;  Nah.  i,  5,  &c.). 

5  What  aileth  thee,  0  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest  : 
and  thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back  ? 

6  Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like  rams  :  and  ye 
little  hills,  like  young  sheep  ? 

7  Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord  : 
at  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ; 

8  Who  turned  the  hard  rock  into  a  standing 
water  :  and  the  flint-stone  into  a  springing  well. 

V.  8  refers,  of  course,  to  the  miracles  of  Ex.  xvii.  6;  Num.  xx.  11. 

Turned  should  be  "turneth."  We  may  note  the  change  of  the 
tense  as  significant.  The  Psalmist  realizes  as  still  present  the  old 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  God  of  Jacob.  What  He  was  of  old  to  His 
people,  He  will  be  again. 

Psalm  CXV.     Non  nobis,  Domine. 

This  Psalm — the  famous  Non  nobis  Domine — seems  to  carry  on  the  idea  of 
the  preceding  Psalms — the  distinction  of  God's  chosen  people,  blessed  and 
delivered  by  Him  from  the  nations  around  them.  But  it  emphasizes  this  by 
what  is  characteristic,  as  it  is  most  natural,  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Restoration — 
a  scornful  denunciation  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  (comp.  Ps.  xcvi.  5 ; 
xcvii.  7 ;  cxxxv.  15-18) ;  and  contrasts  with  it  the  reality  of  the  knowledge 
and  the  blessing  of  the  true  God. 
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It  falls  readily  into  sections,  perhaps  taken  up  alternately  by  priest  and 
people  in  Liturgical  use  :  {a)  in  vv.  1-8,  a  pleading  of  the  whole  congregation 
with  God  to  vindicate  His  majesty  over  the  nullity  of  the  heathen  idolatry ; 
then,  (b)  in  vv.  9-11,  a  song  of  trustful  faith  from  the  Levites  and  the  people ; 
answered,  (c)  in  vv.  12-15,  by  the  promise  of  blessing  to  Israel,  uttfered  (pro- 
bably by  the  priest)  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord ;  and  (d)  lastly,  in  vv.  16-18, 
a  responsive  chorus  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

NOT  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
Name  give  the  praise  :  for  thy  loving  mercy,  and 
for  thy  truth's  sake. 

2  Wherefore  shall  the  heathen  say  :  Where  is  now 
their  God  ? 

vv.  1,  2,  pleading  with  God  for  *'His  Name's  sake"  (comp.  Ps. 
XXV.  10  ;  xxxi.  3 ;  Ixxiv.  10,  18,  21 ;  Ixxix.  9 ;  cix.  21,  &c.),  quotes 
(in  V.  2)  the  very  words  of  earlier  Psalm  and  Prophecy  (Ps.  xlii.  13 ; 
Ixxix.  10 ;  Joel  ii.  17).  The  reliance  is  always  not  only  on  God's 
mercy,  but  on  His  "  truth,"  as  pledged  to  the  covenant  with  Israel. 

3  As  for  our  God,  he  is  in  heaven  :  he  hath  done 
whatsoever  pleased  him. 

V.  3.  He  is  in  heave?i — in  the  invisible  glory,  seen  only  by  faith, 
as  contrasted  with  the  carnal  visible  presence  of  idolatry.  The  title 
"  the  God  of  heaven  "  is  especially  applied  to  Him,  both  by  Israelites 
and  by  heathen,  in  the  era  of  the  Captivity  (Ezra  i.  2 ;  v.  11,  12 ; 
vi.  9 ;  vii.  12,  28 ;  Neh.  i.  4 ;  ii.  4 ;  Dan.  ii.  18,  19,  44). 

4  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold  :  even  the  work 
of  men's  hands. 

5  They  have  mouths,  and  speak  not  :  eyes  have 
they,  and  see  not. 

6  They  have  ears,  and  hear  not  :  noses  have  they, 
and  smell  not. 

7  They  have  hands,  and  handle  not ;  feet  have 
they,  and  walk  not  :  neither  speak  they  through 
their  throat. 
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8  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  :  and 
so  are  all  such  as  put  their  trust  in  them. 

vv.  4-8  (repeated  almost  exactly  in  Ps.  cxxxv.  15-18)  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  the  later  portion  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (see  especially 
Isa.  xli.  6,  7.  24,  29 ;  xliv.  9-20) — expanding  that  which  is  imphed 
in  the  application  of  the  word  "  vanities  "  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen 
(Deut.  xxxii.  21;  1  Kings  xvi.  13,  26;  Jer.  viii.  19).  Idolatry  is 
viewed,  not  with  loathing,  but  with  scorn,  as  a  senseless  worshipping 
of  a  senseless  thing.  For  even  if  in  the  first  instance  the  idol  is  but 
a  symbol,  all  experience  shows  that  it  becomes  to  the  mass  of  men 
substantially  an  object  of  worship. 

9  But  thou,  house  of  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord  :  he  is  their  succour  and  defence. 

10  Ye  house  of  Aaron,  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord  : 
he  is  their  helper  and  defender. 

vv.  9,  10  seem  to  form  a  responsive  anthem,  the  first  clauses  of  the 
two  verses  alternating  between  priests  and  people,  while  the  burden, 
"  He  is,"  &c.,  and  the  whole  oi  v.  11,  are  sung  in  full  chorus.  It  is 
at  once  a  mutual  exhortation  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  a  common 
expression  of  such  trust. 

11  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  put  your  trust  in  the 
Lord  :  he  is  their  helper  and  defender. 

12  The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  and  he  shall 
bless  us  :  even  he  shall  bless  the  house  of  Israel,  he 
shall  bless  the  house  of  Aaron. 

13  He  shall  bless  them  that  fear  the  Lord  :  both 
small  and  great. 

vv.  12,  13  correspond  exactly  to  vv.  9-11,  in  promise  of  blessing  to 
"  the  house  of  Israel,"  "  the  house  of  Aaron,"  and  to  both  together, 
as  "those  who  fear  the  Lord";  and  vv.  14, 15  go  down  to  the  ground 
of  confidence  in  this  blessing,  in  the  promise  that  the  seed  of  Abraham 
shall  be  "increased"  as  the  stars  of  heaven  (Gen.  xv.  5),  and  the 
solemn  covenant,  in  which  Israel  is  already  "  the  blessed  of  the  Lord." 

14  The  Lord  shall  increase  you  more  and  more  : 
you  and  your  children. 
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15  Ye  are  the  blessed  of  the   Lord  :  who  made 
heaven  and  earth. 

vv.  12-15  form  the  answer  (probably  by  the  High  Priest)  to  this 
utterance  of  Levites  and  people. 

16  All  the  whole  heavens  are  the  Lord's  :  the  earth 
hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men. 

17  The  dead  praise  not  thee,  0  Lord  :  neither  all 
they  that  go  down  into  silence. 

v.Yl  seems  to  come  in  as  a  discord  in  the  final  hymn  of  praise. 
The  thought  of  the  Sheol  of  the  unseen  world  "  under  the  earth,"  is 
naturally  suggested  by  the  previous  mention  of  the  heavens  and 
earth.  But  the  dim  and  dreary  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  dead  as 
of  those  who  (so  far  as  we  know)  have  no  scope  for  the  praise  and 
service  of  Ood — closely  resembling  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  4,  10-12  ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18,  19 — belongs  to  the  twilight  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
contrasted  with  the  full  light  of  the  New;  and  even  these  must  be 
read  in  contrast  with  such  gleams  of  bright  faith  as  Is.  xvi.  10-12 ; 
xvii.  16.  Here  it  is  used  to  emphasize  the  exhortation  to  praise 
and  glorify  God  in  the  day  of  this  life  which  we  know,  before  the 
night  comes. 

18  But  we  will  praise  the  Lord  :  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore.     Praise  the  Lord. 

Morning  Pt^gen 

Psalm  CXVI.     DiUxi,  quoniam. 

,  •  This  Psalm,  although  one  of  the  Hallel  gi'oup,  and  ending  with  the  Halle- 
lujah, differs  much  from  those  going  before ;  first,  in  having  its  rejoicing 
more  chequered  by  remembrances  of  past  sorrow  and  danger,  and  next  in 
exchanging  the  collective  expression  of  national  thanksgiving  for  a  strong 
individuality  of  personal  experience.  It  is  a  thanksgiving  of  great  pathos  and 
beauty,  from  one  who  has  been  brought  out  of  sorrow  and  pain,  and  rescued 
from  danger  of  death.  (Hence  its  use  in  our  Service  for  the  Churching  of 
Women.)  A  Jewish  tradition  refers  it  to  Hezekiah,  whose  experience  it  would 
well  suit ;  and  this  uradition  has  been  supported  by  tracing  verbal  resemblances 
between  iai  ^nd  isa.  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.  Against  it,  however,  is  the  existence  of 
Araraaisms  in  the  Psalm,  indicating  a  later  date,  probably  referring  it,  like 

t  other  Psalms  of  this  group,  to  the  era  of  the  restoration  from  Captivity. 
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First,  (a)  in  vv.  1-9,  the  Psalm  dwells  on  the  remembrance  of  past  trouble 
and  danger,  and  the  grateful  joy  in  deliverance ;  next,  (b)  in  vv.  10-16,  it 
contrasts  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  reliance  with  the  graciousness  of  God's 
salvation,  and,  asking  what  reiurn  can  be  made  to  Him,  breaks  out  into  the 
vow  of  thankfulness  and  deYotic»n  as  the  only  return  which  man  can  make 
or  God  accept. 

I  AM  well  pleased  :  that  the  Lord  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  my  prayer  ; 

V.  1.  I,am  well  pleased,  &c.,  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.),  "I  love,  (the 
Lord),  for  the  Lord  heareth,"  &c.  In  the  belief  of  God's  gracious 
love  to  the  soul,  and  on  this  alone,  can  any  possibility  of  love,  as  dis- 
tinct from  fear  or  adoration,  be  based.  "  Thou  that  hearest  prayer, 
to  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come." 

2  That  he  hath  inclined  his  ear  unto  me  :  therefore 
will  I  call  upon  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

3  The  snares  of  death  compassed  me  round  about  : 
and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me. 

4  I  shall  find  trouble  and  heaviness,  and  I  will  call 
upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  :  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee, 
deliver  my  sotil. 

V.  4.  I  shall  find,  &c.,  is  a  most  unfortunate  error.  It  is,  "  I  found," 
describing  the  sorrowful  past,  now  exchanged  for  deliverance  and  joy. 

vv.  3,  4.  Comp.  Ps.  xviii.  3-5,  of  which  these  verses  are  almost  a 
quotation. 

5  Gracious  is  the  Lord,  and  righteous  :  yea,  our 
God  is  merciful. 

6  The  Lord  preserveth  the  simple  :  I  was  in  misery, 
and  he  helped- me.  * 

7  Turn  again  then  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul  :  for 
the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee. 

V.  7.  Turn  again  to  thy  rest.     God  Himself  is.ihe -rest  of"  the 
believer.     He  had  seemed  afar  off,  and  so  the  soul  wai\dered ;  now  , 
He  is  revealed  in  graciousness,  and  the  soul  "  reiurns  "  to  Him  in  * 
infinite  relief.  •' 
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Rewarded  thee  should  be  (as  in  A.  Y.),  "  dealt  bountifully  with 
thee."  The  Psalmist  pleads  no  human  desert,  but  simply  his  own 
need  and  God's  goodness,  delivering  him  (see  v.  8)  from  death, 
sorrow,  and  sin. 

8  And  why?  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from 
death  :  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
fallino^. 

9  I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  :  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

V.  9.  Comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  15;  Ivi.  13.  The  contrast  is,  as  so  often, 
between  the  land  of  the  living,  which  we  know,  and  the  unknown 
mystery  of  Hades.     So  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10-12  ;  cxv.  17. 

10  I  believed,  and  therefore  will  I  speak ;  but  I  was 
sore  troubled  :  I  said  in  my  haste.  All  men  are  liars. 

V.  10.  /  believed,  &c.  This  is  the  version  of  the  LXX.  (adopted 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  13).  But  the  true  rendering  seems  to  be,  "  I  believed, 
when  I  spake,"  referring  apparently  to  the  trustful  declaration  of 
V.  9.  The  Psalmist's  faith  was  troubled  but  not  destroyed  by  the 
experience  of  sorrow  and  faithlessness  of  man,  which  follows. 

In  my  haste  (comp.  Ps.  xxxi.  24) — in  that  sweeping  and  pre- 
cipitate generalisation  of  bitter  experience,  despairing  of  humanity, 
which  is  a  sign  of  our  own  human  frailty. 

11  What  reward  shall  I  give  unto  the  Lord  :  for 
all  the  benefits  that  he  hath  done  unto  me  ? 

12  I  will  receive  the  cup  of  salvation  :  and  call 
upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

V.  12.  The  cup  of  salvation.  In  itself  this  is  only  a  natural  meta- 
phor (comp.  Ps.  xvi.  5 ;  xxiii.  5,  &c.).  But  in  the  Paschal  use  of 
the  Psalm  there  seems  clear  allusion  to  "  the  cup  of  blessing  "  (Matt. 
xxvi.  27;  1  Cor.  x.  16)  at  the  feast. 

vv.  11,  12.  There  is  in  these  verses  an  exquisite  beauty  of  idea. 
The  impulse  of  thankfulness  is  to  desire  to  make  return  for  what  we 
have  received  from  God.  But  the  only  return  is  to  receive  more,  and 
that  with  deeper  thankfulness.  In  relation  to  man,  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give ;  in  relation  to  God,  to  receive.  In  this  belief  lies  the  whole 
conception  of  "  salvation  by  grace."  Out  of  it  grows  the  glad  sacrifice 
of  V.  15. 
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13  I  will  pay  my  vows  now  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  people  :  right  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints. 

V.  13.  Right  dear,  &c.  The  death  of  God's  saints  is  to  Him  no 
Ught  thing ;  only  when  it  is  good  does  He  suffer  it,  and  then  it  is 
more  precious  than  even  the  service  of  life.  The  verse  was  sung  at 
the  funerals  of  the  early  Church  (Apost.  Const,  vi.  30). 

14  Behold,  O  Lord,  how  that  I  am  thy  servant  : 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid ; 
thou  hast  broken  my  bonds  in  sunder. 

15  I  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  : 
and  will  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

16  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  sight 
of  all  his  people  :  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house, 
even  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Jerusalem.  Praise  the 
Lord. 

vv.  15,  16.  In  these  verses  (compared  with  vv.  12,  13)  there  is  the 
natural  reiteration  of  thankful  joy.  But  the  Psalmist  now  goes  on  to 
desire  his  thanksgiving  to  be  a  witness  of  God's  goodness  to  others. 
Hence  the  emphasis  on  the  presence  of  "  His  people,"  and  the  "  courts 
of  His  house." 

Psalm  CXVII.    Landate  Dominum. 

This  short  Psalm  is  itself  a  kind  of  doxology,  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  Hallelujah.  Its  speciality  (on  account  of  which  it  is  evidently  quoted 
in  Rom.  xv.  11)  is  the  call  to  all  the  nations  to  praise  God,  because  of  the 
manifestation  of  His  mercy  and  truth  to  Israel,  which,  being  a  revelation 
of  His  true  Nature,  declares  His  dealing  with  all  His  creatures  (comp. 
Ps.  cxv.  1). 

0  PRAISE  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen  :  praise  him, 
all  ye  nations. 
2  For  his  merciful  kindness  is  ever  more  and  more 
towards  us  :  and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for 
ever.     Praise  the  Lord. 
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Fsalm  CXVIII.     Covfitemini  Domino. 

This  magnificent  Hosanna  Psalm  is  obviously  a  Psalm  of  solemn  entrance 
into  the  Temple  on  some  great  Festival  (see  vv.  19,  20,  24).  In  the  ritual 
of  the  Second  Temple  it  was  appropriated  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  the 
Hosanna  of  v.  25  was  then  sung  on  compassing  the  altar;  the  seventh  day 
of  the  feast  expressly  named  "the  great  Hosanna,"  and  even  the  palm  branches 
borne  on  that  day  called  "  Hosannas."  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  doubted 
that  it  was  originally  used  at  some  special  celebration  of  that  Feast  after  the 
Eestoration  ;  and  as  the  Temple  appears  to  have  been  complete,  most  probably 
at  the  great  celebration  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  13-18).  The  Psalm  is 
vividly  dramatic,  representing  the  leader  of  Israel  with  his  train  coming  to  the 
Temple,  calling  for  the  gates  to  be  opened  to  his  triumphal  entrance,  and 
going  in  to  worship  the  Lord.  The  use  of  vv.  25,  26  by  the  Jews  on  Our 
Lord's  triumphal  entry  implies  their  acceptance  of  it  as  typically  a  Messianic 
Psalm ;  and  the  express  application  of  v.  22  to  Our  Lord  by  Himself  and  by 
His  Apostles  (Matt,  xxi,  42-46 ;  Acts  iv.  1 1 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  7)  sanctions  this  in- 
terpretation. Hence  it  is  used  as  a  Psalm  of  Easter  Day,  as  the  day  of  Our 
Lord's  triumph  over  the  "principalities  and  powers"  of  evil. 

The  Psalm  is  dramatically  distributed  to  different  actors.  In  vv.  1-4  we 
have  (a)  the  opening  chorus  of  thanksgiving  from  the  train  of  the  king  or 
leader  without  and  the  priests  within ;  then,  {h)  in  vv.  5-9,  the  king  thank- 
fully records  his  deliverance  and  confidence  in  the  Lord,  and  his  thanksgiving 
is  taken  up  by  a  response  of  like  trust ;  next,  (c)  in  vv.  10-16,  he  again  exults 
in  his  sure  victory  over  all  nations  in  the  Lord's  Name,  in  spite  of  fierce 
opposition  and  danger,  and  is  answered  similarly  by  utterance  of  triumph  from 
the  people;  on  this,  {d)  in  vv.  17-20,  follows  his  summons  to  open  the  gates, 
answered  by  consent  from  within ;  then,  (e)  in  vv.  21-24,  entering  the  Temple, 
he  pours  out  his  thanksgiving;  and  all  alike,  priests  and  people,  glorify  the 
Lord  on  the  "day  that  He  has  made";  finally,  (/)  in  vv.  25-29,  he  prays, 
"  Save,  I  beseech  thee "  {Hosanna),  and  is  "  blessed  as  coming  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord";  and  the  whole  Psalm  ends  with  a  chorus  of  universal  praise 
to  God. 

OGIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  : 
because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2  Let  Israel  now  confess,  that  he  is  gracious  :  and 
that  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

3  Let  the  house  of  Aaron  now  confess  :  that  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
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4  Yea,  let  them  now  that  fear  the  Lord  confess  : 
that  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

vv.  1-4,  strongly  resembling  Ps.  cxv.  9-12,  seem  to  form  a  respon- 
sive chorus — vv.  1  and  4  sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  v.  2  by  the 
priests  from  within,  v.  3  by  the  people  without — with  that  continual 
refrain  (as  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.),  "  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  sung  at 
David's  bringing  up  of  the  Ark,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the  First 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xvi.  34,  41 ;  2  Chr.  v.  13). 

5  I  called  upon  the  Lord  in  trouble  :  and  the  Lord 
heard  me  at  large. 

V,  5  should  be — 

"  I  called  on  the  Lord  in  straitness ; 
The  Lord  heard,  and  set  me  at  large." 
Comp.  xviii.  36 ;  xxxi.  9. 

6  The  Lord  is  on  my  side  :  I  will  not  fear  what 
man  doeth  unto  me. 

7  The  Lord  taketh  my  part  with  them  that  help 
me  :  therefore  shall  I  see  my  desire  upon  mine 
enemies. 

vv.  5-7,  the  utterance  of  the  leader  or  king,  suit  well  the  experience 
of  Nehemiah  (see  Neh.  iv.,  vi.),  sensible  of  continual  danger,  and  yet 
resting  on  the  Lord.  So  the  response  in  v.  9,  disclaiming  "  trust  in 
princes,"  might  well  have  in  view  the  Persian  king  and  his  princes 
(comp.  Ezra  viii.  22). 

vv.  6,  7  are  obviously  taken  from  Ps.  Ivi.  9,  11 ;  liv.  4,  7. 

8  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  :  than  to  put 
any  confidence  in  man. 

9  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  :  than  to  put 
any  confidence  in  princes. 

vv.  8,  9  are  the  response  from  the  royal  train,  or  the  priests,  or 
from  both  alternately,  taking  up  his  confidence  in  no  arm  of  man, 
but  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord— in  the  same  tone  which  predominates 
so  strikingly  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

10  All  nations  compassed  me  round  about  :  but  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  will  I  destroy  them. 
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11  They  kept  me  in  on  every  side,  they  kept  me 
in,  I  say,  on  every  side  :  but  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  will  I  destroy  them. 

12  They  came  about  me  like  bees,  and  are  extinct 
even  as  the  fire  among  the  thorns  :  for  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy  them. 

V.  12.  The  fire  among  the  thorns  (comp.  Ps.  Iviii.  8) — proverbial 
for  sudden  blaze  and  sudden  extinction. 

vv.  10-12  similarly  express  the  sense  of  hostility  on  every  side, 
which  appears  in  the  same  books,  as  weighing  heavy  on  the  restored 
exiles  (see  especially  Neh.  iv.  1-11 ;  vi.  1-14),  though  swallowed  up 
in  confidence  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

13  Thou  hast  thrust  sore  at  me,  that  I  might  fall  : 
but  the  Lord  was  my  help. 

v.l^  suddenly  changes  to  an  evidently  personal  reference  to  some 
special  leader  of  enmity — possibly  Sanballat  or  Tobiah  (see  Neh. 
vi.  2-14). 

14  The  Lord  is  my  strength,  and  my  song  :  and  is 
become  my  salvation. 

f.  14  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  Psalm  of  Israel  (Exod.  xv.  2), 
similarly  taken  up  in  Isa.  xii.  2. 

15  The  voice  of  joy  and  health  is  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  righteous  :  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bring- 
eth  mighty  things  to  pass. 

V,  15.  Health — that  is,  salvation.  The  joy  is  the  joy  of  the 
redeemed. 

16  The  right  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  the  pre- 
eminence :  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bringeth 
mighty  things  to  pass. 

vv.  15,  16,  the  response  of  the  people,  have  clearly  the  same  re- 
ference to  Exod.  XV.  6,  12.  Naturally  the  thoughts  of  the  exiles 
restored  from  the  Captivity  go  back  to  the  era  of  the  first  deliverance 
from  bondage,  with  which  that  restoration  is  so  often  compared  (see 
Jer.  xvi.  14,  15 ;  xxiii.  7,  8). 
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17  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  :  and  declare  the  works 
of  the  Lord. 

18  The  Lord  hath  chastened  and  corrected  me  : 
but  he  hath  not  given  me  over  unto  death. 

19  Open  me  the  gates  of  righteousness  :  that  I  may 
go  into  them,  and  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord. 

vv.  17-19  are  again  the  utterance  of  the  king.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
frequent  confession  of  the  restored  exiles  he  acknowledges  past  trouble 
as  the  Lord's  well-deserved  chastening — a  sorrow,  but  "not  unto 
death."  Then  in  the  full  sense  of  the  righteousness,  given  by  God's 
grace,  he  calls  on  them  to  open  the  "  gates  of  righteousness  " — that 
is  (see  v.  20),  the  gates  into  which  only  the  righteous  shall  enter 
(comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  2-4). 

20  This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord  :  the   righteous 
shall  enter  into  it. 

V.  20  is  clearly  the  answer  of  the  priests  from  within  (comp. 
Ps.  XV.  1-6 ;  xxiv.  3-5),  as  they  throw  the  gates  wide  open,  that  the 
royal  train  may  sweep  in. 

21  I  will  thank  thee,  for  thou  hast  heard  me  :  and 
art  become  my  salvation. 

22  The  same  stone  which  the  builders  refused  :  is 
become  the  head-stone  in  the  corner. 

V.  22.  The  same  stone,  &c.  These  words  are  best  explained  by 
Isa.  xxviii.  16,  "  Behold !  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a 
tried  stone,  a  precious  comer  stone,  a  sure  foundation ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  not  make  haste"  (comp.  Rom.  ix.  33;  x.  11 ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  6-8).  The  corner  stone,  considered  as  the  uniting  stone  both 
of  foundation  and  superstructure  (as  in  Eph.  ii.  20),  is  here  the  king 
— type  of  the  true  Messiah  (Matt.  xxi.  42  ;  Acts  iv.  11) — rejected  by 
those  who  claim  to  be  "  the  builders "  of  the  world,  but  chosen  by 
God,  and  "  precious."  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  marvellous  in  the 
eyes  of  men,"  as  "  choosing  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  strong,"  and  making  the  Messiah  Himself  to  suffer,  and  so  "  to 
enter  into  His  glory." 

vv.  21,  22  are  the  king's  thanksgiving,  as  he  stands  before  the 
altar ;  taken  up  in  vv.  23,  24  by  priests  and  people,  in  full  chorus, 
both  of  wonder  and  gladness. 
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23  This  is  the  Lord's  doing  :  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes. 

24  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made  :  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

25  Help  me  now,  0  Lord  :  0  Lord,  send  us  now 
prosperity. 

V.  25.  Help  me  noiv,  &c. — properly,  "Save,  I  beseech  Thee" 
(ffosanna) — a  phrase  of  prayer  (as  in  Ps.  xii.  1 ;  xx.  9 ;  xxviii.  10, 
&c.),  turned,  through  confidence  in  the  grant  of  the  salvation  asked 
for,  into  a  cry  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  Here  it  is  probably  the 
prayer  of  the  king,  to  which  v.  26,  "  Blessed  be  he,"  &c.,  is  the  re- 
sponsive welcome  of  the  priests  (for  the  latter  clause  should  be  (as  in 
A.V.),  "we  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord").  In 
Matt.  xxi.  9  both  were  taken  up  by  the  rejoicing  people  at  the 
Messiah's  triumphant  entry. 

26  Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  :  we  have  wished  you  good  luck,  ye  that  are  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

27  God  is  the  Lord  who  hath  shewed  us  light  : 
bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords,  yea,  even  unto  the 
horns  of  the  altar. 

V.  27.  ffath  shewed  us  light.  Compare  the  formula  of  blessing  in 
Num.  vi.  25,  and  the  fragment  of  Christian  hymn  in  Eph.  v.  14. 

Bmd  the  sacrifice,  &c. — that  is,  "bind  the  victim  (and  lead  it) 
even  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,"  on  which  the  blood  was  to  be 
sprinkled.  Another  rendering  (less  probable,  though  supported  by 
some  ancient  Versions)  is,  "  Deck  the  feast  with  boughs  "  (alluding 
to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles). 

28  Thou  art  my  God,  and  I  will  thank  thee  :  thou 
art  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  thee. 

V.  28.  Compare  again  Exod.  xv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxv.  1 . 

29  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  : 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

vv.  27-29  are  again  the  responsive  utterance  of  the  king  {v.  28) 
and  his  train  (vv.  27,  29),  preparing  for  the  sacrifice. 
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SiEuenittQ  Prater* 

Psalm  CXIX.     Beati  immaculati. 

This  Psalm — the  greatest  of  the  Acrostic  Psalms,  arranged  in  sets  of  eight 
verses  each,  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters,  taken  in  succession,  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet — is  the  "  Psalm  of  the  Law,"  showing  how  that  Law  had, 
indeed,  written  itself  on  the  hearts  of  God's  faithful  people.  Perhaps  in  its 
largest  view  "the  Law"  may  (according  to  a  well-known  Scriptural  usage) 
include  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation ;  but  the  words  used  show 
that  the  phrase  has  chief  referenge  to  the  Law  properly  so  called — as  the  clear 
decisive  revelation  of  God's  will  in  statutes  and  commandments  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  guidance  of  His  people.  It  is  on  this,  in  all  its  various  aspects, 
that  the  Psalmist,  obeying  to  the  utmost  the  injunction  of  Deut.  vi.  3-9, 
dwells  with  reverence,  and,  indeed,  awe,  but  with  infinite  love  and  delight. 
This  attitude  of  soul  towards  the  Law  marks  the  era  after  the  restoration  from 
the  Captivity.  '  Then  for  the  first  time  was  the  Law  multiplied  in  written 
form,  so  as  to  be  (as  in  the  Psalm)  the  theme  of  daily  private  study;  then 
taught  solemnly  (Neh.  viii.  1-12)  to  the  people,  and  made  the  basis  of  an 
elaborate  teaching,  covering  the  whole  area  of  life  and  thought.  In  that 
enthusiastic  delight  in  the  Law,  as  Law,  lay  the  germ  of  the  exaggerated 
Pharisaism  of  the  future.  But  in  itself  it  expressed  simply  the  consciousness 
of  its  power  as  the  great  safeguard  against  idolatry  and  ungodliness — a  safe- 
guard naturally  regarded  with  almost  exclusive  reverence,  now  that  Prophecy 
ceased,  that  the  royalty  of  Judah  was  under  eclipse,  and  that  the  Temple  was 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glory. 

The  Law  is  viewed  under  various  aspects,  indicated  by  the  ten  different 
words  used  again  and  again  to  describe  it.  Its  general  title,  as  a  complete 
system,  is  the  "Law"  {v.  1)  ;  as  a  witness  of  God's  nature,  and  of  true 
humanity  as  accordant  to  that  nature,  it  is  His  "  testimonies "  {v.  2) ;  in  its 
didactic  and  directive  power,  independent  of  all  enforcement,  and  accepted 
freely  in  the  spirit,  we  learn  from  it  His  "  ways  "  {v.  3)  and  His  "  precepts  " 
{v.  4) ;  in  its  sterner  aspect,  as  a  code  of  definite  rules  guarded  by  sanctions  of 
reward  and  punishment,  it  contains  His  " statutes "  {v.  5),  His  "command- 
ments "  (v.  6),  His  " judgments "  (v.  7)  ;  in  all  these  ways  it  is  His  "word " 
{v.  9),  the  revelation  of  Himself  to-  the  soul,  and  of  this  general  revelation  the 
"promise"  {v.  11),  and  the  "faithfulness"  {v.  30)  indicate  the  two  attributes 
of  graciousness  and  constancy.  These  last  titles  are  less  frequently  and 
technically  used. 

So  also  in  the  successive  sections,  though  there  is  no  formal  system,  we  can 
trace  a  method ;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  time  variety  of  idea,  rising  above 
mere  repetition.  In  all  the  varied  experiences  of  life,  even  under  persecution 
from  without,  and  temptation  from  within,  the  soul,  "  hungering  and  thirsting 
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after  righteousness,"  glories  in  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  stem,  clear,  authorita- 
tive supremacy  of  God's  Law. 

Aleph.     The  blessedness  of  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Law  of  God. 

The  whole  section  is  a  comment  of  resolution  and  prayer  on  "  the  first  and 
great  Commandment "  of  Deut.  vi.  5,  and  thus  a  fit  general  introduction  to 
the  whole  Psalm. 

BLESSED   are  those  that   are   undefiled  in   the 
way  :  and  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

2  Blessed  are  they  that  keep,  his  testimonies  :  and 
seek  him  with  their  Whole  heart. 

3  For  they  who  do  no  wickedness  :  walk  in  his 
ways. 

vv.  1-3  describe  the  three  elements  of  obedience  to  the  Law — 
purity  of  intention  (v.  1),  reverence  in  treasuring  up  ("keeping") 
God's  word  with  the  whole  heart  (v.  2),  and,  as  a  result,  freedom 
from  the  power  of  sin  (v.  3). 

4  Thou  hast  charged  :  that  we  shall  diligently  keep 
thy  commandments. 

5  O  that  my  ways  were  made  so  direct  :  that  I 
might  keep  thy  statutes  ! 

6  So  shall  I  not  be  confounded  :  while  I  have 
respect  unto  all  thy  commandments. 

vv.  5,  6  acknowledge,  as  from  God  alone,  the  power  to  keep  what 
He  ordains  (v.  4),  and  the  certainty  of  blessing,  in  which  we  cannot 
be  disappointed  ("ashamed").  In  this  acknowledgment  all  self- 
righteousness  is  renounced. 

7  I  will  thank  thee  with  an  unfeigned  heart  : 
when  I  shall  have  learned  the  judgments  of  thy 
righteousness. 

V.  7  goes  beyond  the  promise  of  obedience  to  enthusiasm  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  knowledge  of  His  righteous  judgments — rising  thus 
from  godly  fear  to  "  the  more  excellent  way  "  of  love. 

8  I  will  keep  thy  ceremonies  :  O  forsake  me  not 
utterly. 
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Beth.     The  security  in  it  from  error  and  sin. 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  guidance  in  the  early  choice  of  Hfe ;  but  it  seems 
an  error  to  suppose  from  it  that  the  Psalmist  was  young.  The  whole  tone 
is  of  matured  experience  in  the  way  of  God — looking  back  with  special  re- 
membrance of  the  power  of  youthful  temptation  and  sin,  and  of  the  need  of 
guardianship  against  it. 

In  quo  corriget  ? 

WHEREWITHAL  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way  :  even  by  ruling  himself  after  thy  word. 

10  With  my  whole  heart  have!  sought  thee  :  0  let 
me  not  go  wrong  out  of  thy  commandments. 

11  Thy  words  have  I  hid  within  my  heart  :  that 
I  should  not  sin  against  thee. 

vv.  9-n  evidently  acknowledge,  from  the  first  opening  of  life,  a 
sinfulness  from  which  we  need  to  be  cleansed  (v.  9),  blindness  in 
which  we  go  astray  (v.  10),  and  positive  sin  into  which  we  fall 
{v.  11).  Against  all,  God's  Law  written  "in  the  heart"  (see  Jer. 
xxxi.  31)  is  the  safeguard.     He  alone  (v.  12)  can  write  it  there. 

12  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  :  O  teach  me  thy 
statutes. 

13  With  my  lips  have  I  been  telling  :  of  all  the 
judgments  of  thy  mouth. 

14  I  have  had  as  great  delight  in  the  way  of  thy 
testimonies  :  as  in  all  manner  of  riches. 

vv.  13, 14  describe  what  the  Psalmist  already  has  done — in  bearing 
constant  witness  to  God's  Law  without  (v.  13),  and  in  unreserved 
delight  over  it  within  {v.  14) ;  vv.  15,  16  express  his  resolution  to 
advance  in  the  same  path,  by  thoughtfulness  of  mind  (v.  15)  and 
devotion  of  heart  (v.  16).  The  emphasis  on  the  joy  of  obedience, 
which  implies  love,  is  notable  throughout. 

15  I  will  talk  of  thy  commandments  ;  and  have 
respect  unto  thy  ways. 

16  My  delight  shall  be  in  thy  statutes  :  and  I  will 
not  forget  thy  word. 

A  a 
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GiMEL.    Support  in  it  against  persecution  and  scorn. 

In  this  section  there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  struggle — weakness  and  transi- 
toriness  in  ourselves,  persecution  from  the  power  of  the  world  without — and 
accordingly  a  more  pervading  tone  of  prayer. 

Retrihue  servo  tuo. 

ODO  well  unto  thy  servant  :  that  I  may  live,  and 
keep  thy  word. 

18  Open  thou  mine  eyes  :  that  I  may  see  the 
wondrous  things  of  thy  law. 

19  I  am  a  stranger  upon  earth  :  O  hide  not  thy 
commandments  from  me. 

20  My  soul  breaketh  out  for  the  very  fervent 
desire  :  that  it  hath  alway  unto  thy  judgments. 

vv.  17-20  are  a  fourfold  cry  of  earnest  supplication — for  susten- 
ance of  strength  and  life  {v.  17),  for  gift  of  insight  into  the  depths 
of  God's  will  {v.  18),  for  comfort  in  this  world's  pilgrimage  (?;.  19), 
for  satisfaction  of  "  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  "  {v.  20). 
The  first  and  third  belong  to  man's  lower  nature  of  weakness ;  the 
second  and  fourth  to  the  instinct  of  perfection,  which  marks  his 
higher  nature  and  capacity. 

21  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  proud  :  and  cursed  are 
they  that  do  err  from  thy  commandments. 

22  O  turn  from  me  shame  and  rebuke  :  for  I  have 
kept  thy  testimonies. 

23  Princes  also  did  sit  and  speak  against  me  :  but 
thy  servant  is  occupied  in  thy  statutes. 

24  For  thy  testimonies  are  my  delight  :  and  my 
counsellors. 

vv.  21-24  contrast  the  painful  sense  of  persecution  from  the  proud 
and  the  princes  of  the  world,  with  the  two  great  supports  under 
such  persecution — a  confidence  in  God's  final  retribution,  and  pre- 
sent inward  peace  in  resting  on  His  will — the  two  implying  and 
strengthening  each  other. 
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Daleth.    Rest  on  it  in  the  dark  hour  of  sorrow. 

This  section  goes  further  still  into  the  depths.  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
De  Profundis  (Ps.  cxxx.) ;  yet  throughout  the  soul  feels  firm  ground  in  resting 
on  the  true  Rock. 

AdhcBsit  pavimento. 

MY  soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust  :  O  quicken  thou 
me,  according  to  thy  word. 

V.  25  (comp.  Ps.  xliv.  25).  The  dust  is  the  "dust  of  death" 
(Ps.  xxii.  15);  for  the  prayer  is  "quicken  me"  with  life  (comp. 
V  17).  The  sorrow  is  one  in  which  "  the  soul  melteth  away  "  (v.  28), 
and  even  faith  fears  lest  it  should  be  "  confounded  "  (v.  31).  It  is 
the  hour  of  darkness,  yet  never  wholly  losing  the  Light. 

26  I  have  acknowledged  my  ways,  and  thou  heard- 
est  me  :  O  teach  me  thy  statutes. 

V.  26.  /  have  aclcnoifjledffed,  &c.  Sorrow  brings  forth  confession, 
laying  the  whole  life  before  God,  with  prayer  both  for  teaching  and 
for  the  grace  to  learn  what  through  sorrow  God  may  teach  us. 

27  Make  me  to  understand  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments :  and  so  shall  I  talk  of  thy  wondrous  works. 

28  My.  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness  : 
comfort  thou  me  according  unto  thy  word. 

29  Take  from  me  the  way  of  lying  :  and  cause  thou 
me  to  make  much  of  thy  law. 

30  I  have  chosen  the  way  of  truth  :  and  thy  judg- 
ments have  I  laid  before  me. 

31  I  have  stuck  unto  thy  testimonies  :  0  Lord, 
confound  me  not. 

32  I  will  run  the  way  of  thy  commandments  : 
when  thou  hast  set  my  heart  at  liberty. 

vv.  29-32,  alternate  avowal  of  faithfulness  with  prayer  for  greater 
faithfulness.  The  Psalmist  has  chosen  "  the  way  of  truth,"  yet  prays 
to  have  taken  from  him  "  the  way  of  lying."  He  has  "  stuck  to  God's 
commandments,"  yet  he  prays  for  strength  to  advance  in  them,  and 
for  enlargement  of  heart. 
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Morning  Prater. 

He.     The  Law  the  security  of  single-hearted  stedfastness  in  life. 

The  Psalmist  passes  here  out  of  the  hour  of  darkness.  Conflict  there  still 
is,  but  certain  hope  of  triumph.  He  feels  in  himself  the  love  of  God's  Law ; 
he  only  prays  that  he  may  understand  it  better,  and  keep  it  to  the  end,  in  a 
thoughtful  stedfastness. 

Legem  pone. 

TEACH  me,  0  Lord,  the  way  of  thy  statutes  :  and 
I  shall  keep  it  unto  the  end. 

34  Give  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  keep  thy 
law  :  yea,  I  shall  keep  it  with  my  whole  heart. 

35  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of  thy  command- 
ments :  for  therein  is  my  desire. 

vv.  33-35.  The  prayer  is  for  light  to  the  understanding.  If  only 
the  soul  can  see  God's  will  as  it  is,  there  must  follow  {v.  1)  stedfast- 
ness, {v.  2)  unreserved  devotion,  and  {v.  3)  the  delight  of  love.  kSo 
is  it  in  man,  so  far  as  he  follows  his  higher  nature ;  so  would  it  be 
perfectly  but  for  the  power  of  sin. 

36  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies  :  and  not 
to  covetousness. 

37  O  turn  away  mine  eyes,  lest  they  behold  vanity : 
and  quicken  thou  me  in  thy  way. 

vv.  36,  37  recognise  the  disturbing  forces  which  mar  that  happy 
consummation — the  "covetousness,"  whether  of  lust  or  avarice 
within,  and  the  "  vanity,"  perhaps  of  the  literal  idols  (as  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  6,  &c.),  perhaps  of  the  idols  of  the  world  with- 
out.    From  both  God's  grace  alone  can  save. 

38  O  stablish  thy  word  in  thy  servant  :  that  I  may 
fear  thee. 

V.  38  should  be  rendered — 

"  Stablish  to  thy  servant  Thy  promise, 

Which  is  granted  to  fear  of  Thee ;  "  or 
"  Which  issues  in  fear  of  Thee." 
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39  Take  away  the  rebuke  that  I  am  afraid  of :  for 
thy  judgments  are  good. 

V.  39.  The  rehuhe  or  reproach  is  here  the  shame  of  sin,  before  the 
conscience  or  before  men. 

40  Behold,  my  delight  is  in  thy  commandments  : 
O  quicken  me  in  thy  righteousness. 

vv.  38-40  look  on  to  the  end  of  the  conflict  between  man's  higher 
and  lower  nature — promised  victory  {v.  38),  freedom  from  the  re- 
proach of  sin  {y.  39),  spiritual  life  in  God  {v.  40). 

Yau.     Witness  for  God^s  Law  tefore  the  world. 

The  Psalmist,  having  now  laid  firm  hold  of  God's  Law  for  himself,  desires 
to  witness  for  it  to  others,  against  the  positive  antagonism,  and  in  face  of 
the  imposing  greatness,  of  the  world. 

Et  veniat  super  me. 

LET  thy  loving  mercy  come  also  unto  me,  O  Lord  : 
*  even  thy  salvation,  according  unto  thy  word. 

V.  41.  Thy  ivord — properly,  "Thy  promise."  The  prayer  suits 
well  the  time  of  restoration  from  the  Captivity.  The  Psalmist  waits 
for  the  promised  mercy  and  salvation  of  God. 

42  So  shall  I  make  answer  unto  my  blasphemers  : 
for  my  trust  is  in  thy  word. 

43  0  take  not  the  word  of  thy  truth  utterly  out  of 
my  mouth  :  for  my  hope  is  in  thy  judgments. 

44  So  shall  I  alway  keep  thy  law  :  yea,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

45  And  I  will  walk  at  liberty  :  for  I  seek  thy  com- 
mandments. 

vv.  42-45  contemplate  reproach  from  "his  blasphemers"  (slan- 
derers, V.  42),  challenge  to  give  an  answer  in  God's  truth  {v.  43), 
and  straitness  of  difficulty  or  persecution  {v.  45).  All  these  be- 
longed to  the  experience  of  the  restored  exiles ;  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  they  found  the  secret  of  victory  over  reproach,  confidence  in 
answer,  enlargement  from  trouble. 
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46  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  also,  even  before 
kings  :  and  will  not  be  ashamed. 

V.  46.  Before  kings  (comp.  v.  23) — evidently  the  kings  or  princes 
of  the  heathen.  Their  greatness  cannot  overawe  the  servant  of  the 
King  of  kings  (see  Neh.  ii.  1-4 ;  and  compare  Matt,  x.  18-20). 

47  And  my  delight  shall  be  in  thy  commandments  : 
which  I  have  loved. 

48  My  hands  also  will  I  lift  up  unto  thy  command- 
ments, which  I  have  loved  :  and  my  study  shall  be 
in  thy  statutes. 

V.  48.  3Iy  hands  will  I  lift  up — in  the  attitude,  either  of  prayer 
or  of  solemn  vow  (see  Gen.  xiv.  22).  If  the  former,  it  is  a  strong 
expression  of  worship  of  the  Law  as  revealing  God ;  if  (as  is  perhaps 
more  likely)  the  latter,  of  solemn  vow  of  observance.  In  either  case 
the  spring  of  action  is  not  fear,  but  love,  of  the  commandment  as 
"  holy  and  just  and  pure." 

Zain.     The  conflict  of  such  ivitness  against  pride  and  wickedness. 

The  idea  of  the  preceding  section  is  continued,  but  with  deeper  sense  of 
the  conflict,  which  witness  for  God  implies,  against  persecution,  pride,  and 
wickedness. 

Memor  esto  servi  tui. 

0  THINK  upon  thy  servant,  as  concerning  thy 
word  :  wherein  thou   hast  caused   me   to   put 
my  trust. 

50  The  same  is  my  comfort  in  my  trouble  :  for  thy 
word  hath  quickened  me. 

vv.  49,  50  dwell  again,  with  more  pathos  of  supplication,  on  the 
promise  ("word"),  which  has  been  hope  and  comfort  in  trouble, 
that  God  will  look  upon  His  servants  and  remember  them  (comp. 
Dan.  ix.  17-19). 

51  The  proud  have  had  me  exceedingly  in  derision  : 
yet  have  I  not  shrinked  from  thy  law. 

52  For  I  remembered  thine  everlasting  judgments, 
O  Lord  :  and  received  comfort. 
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vv.  51,  52.  "The  proud"  (the  "blasphemers"  of  v.  42)  deride  the 
trust  in  a  promise  which  seems  to  hnger  as  to  fulfilment  (see  Neh. 
iv.  1-5).  The  servant  of  God  remembers  that  "  His  judgments  are 
everlasting  " — "  a  thousand  years  being  to  Him  as  one  day  " — and  so 
receives  comfort  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4,  8,  9). 

53  I  am  horribly  afraid  :  for  the  ungodly  that  for- 
sake thy  law. 

V.  53.  /  am  horribly  afraid.  This  should  be,  "  horror  (of  indigna- 
tion) has  seized  me."  The  idea  is  not  of  fear,  but  of  righteous  indig- 
nation. The  servant  of  God  is  not  content  to  comfort  himself 
silently;  but  in  the  face  of  this  abhorred  wickedness  he  makes  the 
Law  of  God  the  public  "  song  "  of  his  daily  "  pilgrimage  "  {y.  54),  as 
well  as  the  private  meditation  of  the  night  watches  {v.  55). 

54  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  :  in  the  house 
of  my  pilgrimage. 

55  I  have  thought  upon  thy  Name,  O  Lord,  in  the 
night-season  :  and  have  kept  thy  law. 

56  This  I  had  :  because  I  kept  thy  commandments. 

V.  56.  This  I  had,  because,  &c. — probably,  "  This  I  had  (as  God's 
gift)  that  I  have  kept  Thy  statutes."  Out  of  the  conflict  he 
emerges  by  God's  grace  victorious. 

Cheth.    ■  Ood  Himself  the  all-sufficient  portion  of  His  servant. 

From  the  sense  of  conflict  the  Psalm  now  passes  to  the  deeper  sense  of 
peace,  for  one  who  has  made  the  Lord  his  portion,  in  all  the  phases  of  a  godly 
life — prayer  {v.  58),  meditation  {v.  59),  active  obedience  {v.  60),  fortitude 
under  persecution  {v.  61),  thanksgiving  {v.  62),  communion  with  the  saints 
{v.  63),  sense  of  the  pervading  presence  of  God  {v.  64). 

Portio  mea,  Domine. 

THOU  art  my  portion,  O  Lord  :  I  have  promised 
to  keep  thy  law. 

V.  57.  Thou  art,  &c. — properly,  "  Jehovah  is  my  portion."  This  is 
his  watchword,  the  open  profession  of  his  life.  There  is  clear  allusion 
to  the  blessing  on  the  family  of  Aaron  and  on  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Num.  xviii.  20;  Josh.  xiii.  33).  The  servant  of  God  is  a  priest 
before  God ;  the  portion  of  the  world  is  nothing  to  him,  for  God  is 
to  him  all  in  all. 
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58  I  made  my  humble  petition  in  thy  presence 
with  my  whole  heart  :  O  be  merciful  unto  me, 
according  to  thy  word. 

59  I  called  mine  own  ways  to  remembrance  :  and 
turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies. 

60  I  made  haste,  and  prolonged  not  the  time  :  to 
keep  thy  commandments. 

vv.  58-60.  The  order  in  these  verses  is  significant.  The  first  step 
in  godliness  is  prayer  for  God's  promised  blessing  {v.  58),  then  comes 
self-examination  and  conversion  to  Him  (v.  59)  ;  out  of  this  springs 
the  "haste"  of  enthusiastic  devotion  (v.  60). 

61  The  congregations  of  the  ungodly  have  robbed 
me  :  but  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  law. 

62  At  midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto 
thee  :  because  of  thy  righteous  judgments. 

vv.  61,  62.  There  is  an  equally  instructive  contrast  in  these  verses. 
The  wrong  and  persecution  are  not  only  borne,  but  borne  with  joy. 
Like  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  the  sufferer  even  at  midnight  sings 
praises  to  God,  and  thanks  God  that  he  is  thought  worthy  to  suffer. 

63  I  am  a  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee  : 
and  keep  thy  commandments. 

64  The  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  mercy  :  O 
teach  me  thy  statutes. 

vv.  63,  64.  Here  the  Psalmist,  victorious  over  persecution,  goes 
out  of  himself,  first  to  enjoy  the  communion  of  saints,  then  to  rest  on 
the  visible  presence  of  God  in  mercy  "  filling  the  whole  earth"  (comp. 
Tsa.  vi.  3).  In  these  is  the  natural  comfort  under  all  bitterness  of 
wrong  and  suffering. 

Teth.     The  blessing  of  suffering  accepted  as  God's  will  to  us. 

To  the  sense  of  comiort  under  suffering  succeeds  naturally  the  consciousness 
of  the  actual  use  and  blessing  of  suffering,  as  a  discipline  of  instruction  (comp. 
Prov.  iii.  11,  12 ;  Heb.  xii.  5-13).  To  the  faithless  the  sorrow  is  the  "sorrow 
of  the  world  which  worketh  death  " ;  for  the  faithful  it  worketh  "  repentance 
not  to  be  repented  of  "  (2  Cor.  vii.  lOV 
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Bonitatem  fecisti. 

OLORD,   thou   hast   dealt   graciously  with   thy 
servant  :  according  unto  thy  word. 
QQ  O  learn  me  true  understanding  and  knowledge  : 
for  I  have  believed  thy  commandments. 

vv.  65,  66,  Suffering  is  felt  to  be  a  blessing  of  God's  graciousness; 
the  prayer  is  that  He  will  teach  us  by  a  true  insight  to  see  its  mean- 
ing, and  so  enjoy  the  blessing  to  the  full. 

Q7  Before  I  was  troubled,  I  went  wrong  :  but  now 
have  I  kept  thy  word. 

68  Thou  art  good  and  gracious  :  O  teach  me  thy 
statutes. 

vv.  67,  68.  Here  and  in  v.  71  the  key  to  that  meaning  is  found. 
Prosperity  had  brought  self-will  and  forgetfulness  of  God ;  adversity 
now  taught  reverence  and  knowledge  of  His  will  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  6-8). 
No  words  could  better  express  the  eiTect  on  the  restored  exiles  of  the 
suffering  of  the  great  Captivity. 

69  The  proud  have  imagined  a  lie  against  me  : 
but  I  will  keep  thy  commandments  with  my  whole 
hea,rt. 

70  Their  heart  is  as  fat  as  brawn  :  but  my  delight 
hath  been  in  thy  law. 

V.  70.  Fat  as  brawn — that  is,  steeped  in  self-indulgence,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  higher  knowledge  and  love  (comp.  Ps.  xvii.  10 ;  Isa. 
vi.  10  ;  Matt.  xiii.  15). 

vv.  69,  70.  By  a  contrast  singularly  true  to  human  nature,  there 
comes  in  here  a  sudden  flash  of  indignation  against  the  falsehood  and 
sleek  self-sufficiency  of  the  enemy.  Wickedness  is  overruled  to  God's 
gracious  purpose,  but  it  is  wickedness,  and  hateful  wickedness,  still. 

71  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  in  trouble  : 
that  I  may  learn  thy  statutes. 

72  The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  dearer  unto  me  :  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 
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V.  72  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  10 ;  Prov.  viii.  10, 11, 19 ;  Job  xxviii.  15-19), 
The  loss  of  the  "  gold  and  silver  "  of  worldly  prosperity  only  brings 
out  the  preciousness  of  the  riches,  which  the  world  cannot  give  or 
take  away. 

JoD.     God's  Law  the  law  of  human  nature  and  life. 

The  key  to  this  section  is  in  its  opening  words.  Man  is  God's  creature ; 
God's  Law  must  be  the  law  of  his  being.  Therefore  His  judgments  must  be 
ordained  to  work  out  this  law  ;  therefore  proud  resistance  to  it  cannot  but 
be  ashamed,  and  the  obedience  of  godly  fear  must  triumph. 

Manus  tucR  fecerunt  me. 

THY  hands  have  made  me  and  fashioned  me  :  O 
give  me  understanding,  that  I  may  learn   thy 
commandments. 

V.  73.  The  prayer  is"  of  great  beauty  and  meaning.  The  Psalmist 
pleads  with  God  as  being  His  creature.  He  has  made  man  ;  He  will 
surely  teach  him  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  since  without  this  it 
were  better  for  man  not  to  have  been  born  (compare  a  similar  plea, 
though  of  different  tone,  in  Job  x.  8-18). 

74  They  that  fear  thee  will  be  glad  when  they  see 
me  :  because  I  have  put  my  trust  in  thy  word. 

V.  74.  Here,  and  in  v.  79,  the  Psalmist  turns  from  himself  to  his 
fellow-servants  in  the  fear  of  God ;  he  desires  to  help  them  by  his 
trust  in  God,  seen  to  be  justified  {v.  74) ;  he  desires  {v.  79)  their 
sympathy  as  a  help  against  his  persecutors. 

75  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right  : 
and  that  thou  of  very  faithfulness  hast  caused  me  to 
be  troubled. 

76  O  let  thy  merciful  kindness  be  my  comfort  : 
according  to  thy  word  unto  thy  servant. 

77  O  let  thy  loving  mercies  come  unto  me,  that 
I  may  live  :  for  thy  law  is  my  delight. 

vv.  lb-11  breathe  the  tone  of  an  assured  faith  which  has  found  out 
the  secret  of  God's  dealings,  seeing  that  even  in  chastisement  they 
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are  not  only  right  but  guided  by  His  "very  faithfulness"  to  His 
covenant.  Still  they  pray  that  sorrow  in  God's  good  time  may  pass, 
and  living  mercies  come  back  visibly  to  comfort  and  sustain  his 
servant. 

78  Let  the  proud  be  confounded,  for  they  go 
wickedly  about  to  destroy  me  :  but  I  will  be  occu- 
pied in  thy  commandments. 

79  Let  such  as  fear  thee,  and  have  known  thy 
testimonies  :  be  turned  unto  me. 

vv.  78,  79  (like  vv.  21,  23,  42,  51,  61,  69)  show  virulence  of  per- 
secution by  worldly  power.  The  Psalmist  trusts  in  God,  and  God 
only,  against  it;  yet  he  naturally  desires  the  secondary  comfort  of 
human  sympathy.  Even  before  God  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone." 

80  O  let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes  :  that 
I  be  not  ashamed. 

V.  80.  Ashamed.  The  word  is  the  same  as  "  confounded  "  in  v.  78. 
Pride  will  have  a  fall ;  firm  obedience  to  God  must  stand. 

Caph.     The  longing  for  perfect  retribution. 

There  is  here  a  sudden^chan^ejo^a  plaintive  tone,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
fourth  section  {vv.  25-32).  But  in  this  case  it  is  the  cry  of  longing  for 
perfect  retribution — salvation  to  the  faithful,  vengeance  on  the  persecutors — 
like  the  "How  long?"  of  Ps.  vi.  3;  xiii.  1-4;  Rev.  vi.  10.  The  triumph  of 
evil  is  not  only  a  present  sorrow,  but  a  sore  trial  of  faith,  under  which  the  soul 
cries  out. 

Defecit  anima  mm. 

MY  soul  hath  longed  for  thy  salvation  :  and  I 
have  a  good  hope  because  of  thy  word. 
82  Mine  eyes  long  sore  for  thy  word  :  saying,  0 
when  wilt  thou  comfort  me  ? 

vv.  81,  82.  The  original  is  stronger,  "  My  soul  faints  for  Thy  salva- 
tion "  (comp.  V.  20),  "  mine  eyes  fail  (in  looking)  for  Thy  promise  " 
(comp.  V.  123).  Yet  there  is  still  "good  hope"  and  confident  prayer 
for  comfort.  It  must  come,  but  the  longing  is  that  it  may  come 
speedily. 
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83  For  I  am  become  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke  : 
yet  do  I  not  forget  thy  statutes. 

V.  S3.  A  hottle  in  the  smoke.  The  idea  is  probably  of  an  old  dis- 
used wine  skin,  shrivelled  in  the  smoke  of  the  chimney,  where  it  has 
hung.  Some  interpreters,  looking  to  the  custom  of  mellowing  wine 
by  hanging  it  in  the  smoke,  explain  this  passage  of  the  ripening 
effect  of  trouble  upon  the  soul.  But  this  sense  hardly  suits  the  tone 
of  the  whole  passage. 

84  How  many  are  the  days  of  thy  servant  :  when 
wilt  thou  be  avenged  of  them  that  persecute  me  ? 

85  The  proud  have  digged  pits  for  me  :  which  are 
not  after  thy  law. 

86  All  thy  commandments  are  true  :  they  persecute 
me  falsely ;  O  be  thou  my  help. 

87  They  had  almost  made  an  end  of  me  upon 
earth  :  but  I  forsook  not  thy  commandments. 

vv.  84-87,  hke  other  passages  in  this  Psalm,  unite  the  ideas  of 
treacherous  enmity  {v.  85)  with  open  persecution,  even  to  death 
{vv.  84,  86,  87).  Nothing  could  better  accord  with  the  condition  of 
things  disclosed  in  Neh.  ii.,  iv.,  vi. 

88  O  quicken  me  after  thy  loving-kindness  :  and 
so  shall  I  keep  the  testimonies  of  thy  mouth. 

V.  88.  Quicken  me.    The  prayer  indicates  the  extremity  of  trial, 
before  which   life  itself  seems  to  tremble  in  the  balance  (comp. 
•  vv.  17,  25,  50). 

Lamed.     The  eternity  and  universality  of  God's  Law. 

From  the  conflict  of  soul  described  in  the  preceding  section,  the  Psalmist 
finds  rest  in  contemplating  God's  liaw  in  nature,  as  eternal,  unchangeable, 
universal.  However  present  trials  and  dangers  may  try  faith,  they  have  their 
limit,  and  cannot  mar  His  univei^sal  Law. 

In  (Bternum,  Domine. 

LORD,  thy  word  :  endureth  for  ever  in  heaven. 
90  Thy  truth  also  remaineth  from  one  genera- 
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tion  to  another  :  thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  and  it  abideth. 

91  They   continue    this    day   according    to    thine 
ordinance  :  for  all  things  serve  thee. 

vv.  89-91.  The  idea  is  exactly  that  of  Ps.  cxlviii.  5,  6.  The 
"  word "  here  is  the  creative  word,  fulfilling  itself  unceasingly  in 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  "  truth "  is  the  pledge  of  fixity  (as  in  Gen. 
viii.  21,  22),  on  which  all  action  of  man  depends;  the  "ordinance" 
is  the  sustaining  and  ruling  Law  of  God,  through  which  all  creation 
lives.  From  the  confusion  of  man's  frailty  and  disobedience  the 
Psalmist  takes  refuge  in  the  unswerving  and  unceasing  obedience  of 
nature. 

92  If  my   delight   had   not   been  in  thy  law  :  I 
should  have  perished  in  my  trouble. 

93  I  will  never   forget  thy  commandments  :  for 
with  them  thou  hast  quickened  me. 

94  I  am  thine,  O  save  me  :  for  I  have  sought  thy 
commandments. 

95  The  ungodly  laid  wait  for  me  to  destroy  me  : 
but  I  will  consider  thy  testimonies. 

vv.  92-95  turn  from  the  stately  course  of  the  great  stream  of 
nature  to  the  troubled  sea  of  humanity.  There  the  servant  of  God 
finds  trouble  {v.  92),  exhaustion  of  strength  {v.  93),  danger  {v.  94), 
persecution  even  to  death  {v.  95).  Yet  God's  righteousness  must  be 
sufficient.    On  it  he  rests  for  life,  salvation,  and  triumph. 

96  I  see  that  all  things  come  to  an  end  :  but  thy 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad. 

V.  96.  /  see  that  all  things,  &c.  The  literal  rendering  is  (as  in 
A.V.),  "I  have  seen  an  end  (or  limit)  of  all  perfection."  This,  how- 
ever, may  mean  that  there  is  a  limit  either  to  all  that  claims  perfec- 
tion on  earth,  or  (as  apparently  in  our  version)  to  the  whole  sum  of 
visible  things.  In  either  case  the  idea  of  the  verse  is  not  of  the 
transitoriness  but  the  finiteness  of  all  that  is  earthly,  in  contrast  with 
the  infinite  scope  of  God's  Law,  not  only  pervading,  but  transcending 
even  the  bounds  of  His  creation. 
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Mem.    Love  of  God's  Law  our  wisdom  and  our  joy. 

The  tone  of  this  section  rises  from  faith  to  love,  from  comfort  to  enthusi- 
astic delight.  The  Psalmist  turns  from  God's  Law  seen  without  to  God's  Law 
written  in  the  heart;  in  it  he  finds  first  wisdom,  next  righteousness,  then 
sweetness  of  delight.  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Quomodo  dilexi! 

LORD,  what  love  have  I  unto  thy  law  :  all  the  day 
'  long  is  my  study  in  it. 

98  Thou  through  thy  commandments  hast  made 
me  wiser  than  mine  enemies  :  for  they  are  ever 
with  me. 

99  I  have  more  understanding  than  my  teachers  : 
for  thy  testimonies  are  my  study. 

100  I  am  wiser  than  the  aged  :  because  I  keep  thy 
commandments. 

vv.  98-100.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  gift  of  wisdom — 
that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  end  of  life — through  the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God.  Those  who  look  into  the  essence  of  the  Law  by 
the  insight  of  love,  rise  above  the  self-reliant  wisdom  of  the  proud 
(the  "enemies")  (v.  98),  the  study  of  the  learned  (v.  99),  the  ex- 
perience of  the  aged.  The  idea  is  that  which  pervades  the  whole 
Book  of  Proverbs. 

101  I  have  refrained  my  feet  from  every  evil  way  : 
that  I  may  keep  thy  word. 

102  I  have  not  shrunk  from  thy  judgments  :  for 
thou  teachest  me. 

vv.  101,  102  describe  this  wisdom  as  a  practical  wisdom,  shewing 
itself  in  both  negative  (v.  101)  and  positive  obedience  {v.  102) — an 
obedience  not  enforced  by  fear  of  punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  but 
arising  from  simple  knowledge  of  the  truth  (vv.  102-104). 

103  O  how  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  throat  : 
yea,  sweeter  than  honey  unto  my  mouth. 
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V.  103  (with  which  comp.  Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  11)  forms  the 
climax.  God's  Law  is  not  only  the  source  of  teaching  and  the  spring 
of  obedience,  but  by  its  intrinsic  righteousness  a  joy  and  delight. 

104  Through  thy  commandments  I  get  under- 
standing :  therefore  I  hate  all  evil  ways. 

Morning  Eraser* 

Nun.     God's  Law  a  light  of  guidance  and  comfort 

The  same  idea  is  here  pursued,  but  under  the  recognition  of  persecution  and 
temptation  from  without.  God's  Law  is  the  light  of  life ;  against  temptation 
a  light  of  guidance ;  under  persecution  a  light  of  comfort. 

iMcerna  pedihus  meis. 

THY  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my  feet  :  and  a  light 
unto  my  paths. 

V.  105  (comp.  Prov.  vi.  23).  The  "lamp"  is  kindled  specially  for 
the  hours  of  darkness ;  the  "  light "  is  the  natural  light  for  all  time. 
Yet  both  need  the  gaze  upon  it  of  "  stedfast  purpose "  {v.  106) ; 
otherwise  they  shine  in  vain. 

106  I  have  sworn,  and  am  stedfastly  purposed  :  to 
keep  thy  righteous  judgments. 

107  I  am  troubled  above  measure  :  quicken  me,  0 
Lord,  according  to  thy  word. 

108  Let  the  free-will  offerings  of  my  mouth  please 
thee,  0  Lord  :  and  teach  me  thy  judgments. 

V.  108.  The  free-will  offerings  of  my  mouth — "the  calves  of  my 
lips  '*  (Hos.  xiv.  2).  Worship  here  takes  the  place  of  the  "  free-will " 
or  "thank-offering"  (as  in  Heb.  xiii.  15).  It  is  notable  that  it  is 
this  which  is  offered  in  the  hour  of  "trouble  beyond  measure." 
There  is  not  only  submission,  but  joy  in  suffering  (comp.  vv.  65-72). 

109  My  soul  is  alway  in  my  hand  :  yet  do  I  not 
forget  thy  law. 

V.  109.  Alway  in  my  hand  (comp.  Judg.  xii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  5 ; 
xxviii.  21 ;  Job  xiii.  14).     In  almost  all  cases  the  reference  is  to 
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struggle  in  war;  the  original  metaphor  is  therefore  probably  of  the 
life  resting  on  the  prowess  of  the  right  hand.  In  this  verse  the 
Psalmist  has  to  strive  against  violence ;  in  v.  110  to  avoid  a  snare. 

110  The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me  :  but  yet 
I  swerved  not  from  thy  commandments. 

111  Thy  testimonies  have  I  claimed  as  mine  herit- 
age for  ever  :  and  why?  they  are  the  very  joy  of 
my  heart. 

V.  111.  Mine  heritage  (comp.  v.  57)— Hbjie  only  portion  which  is 
needed,  because  in  it  is  the  "  joy  of  the  hem." 

112  I  have  applied  my  heart  to  fulfil  thy  statutes 
alway  :  even  unto  the  end. 

Samech.     The  single-heartedness-  of  true  devotion. 

The  leading  idea  is  of  the  impossibility  of  double-minded  service.  The 
servant  of  God  separates  himself  from  sinners  {v.  115),  rests  wholly  on  God's 
will  {vv.  116,  117),  watches  the  course  of  His  judgment  with  reverence  and 
godly  fear  {vv.  118-120). 

Iniquos  odio  habui. 

HATE  them  that  imagine  evil  things  :  but  thy 
law  do  I  love. 

V.  113.  That  imagine  evil  things.  It  should  be  the  "  double- 
minded."  The  word  used  here  is  akin  to  the  "  two  opinions "  of 
1  Bangs  xviii.  21. 

114  Thou  art  my  defence  and  shield  :  and  my  trust 
is  in  thy  word. 

115  Away  from  me,  ye  wicked  :  I  will  keep  the 
commandments  of  my  God. 

116  O  stablish  me  according  to  thy  word,  that  I 
may  live  :  and  let  me  not  be  disappointed  of  ray 
hope. 

117  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe  :  yea, 
my  delight  shall  be  ever  in  thy  statutes. 
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118  Thou  hast  trodden  down  all  them  that  depart 
from  thy  statutes  :  for  they  imagine  but  deceit. 

V.  118  describes  the  discomfiture  of  the  false  wisdom  wandering 
from  God's  statutes ;  its  "  deceit  is  falsehood  "  (see  A.  V.) — that  is, 
its  subtle  device  is  exposed  and  put  to  shame;  v.  119  deals  with 
open  wickedness,  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  found  to  be  but  dross 
(Jer.  vi.  28-30 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  18-20 ;  Mai.  iii.  3).  In  both  cases  the 
main  idea  is  of  the  hoUowness  and  certain  failure  of  ungodliness,  in 
contrast  with  the  stedfastness  of  godly  devotion. 

119  Thou  puttest  away  all  the  ungodly  of  the 
earth  like  dross  :  therefore  I  love  thy  testimonies. 

120  Mv  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee  :  and  I  am 
afraid  of  thy  judgments. 

V.  120.  The  transition  of  thought  is  striking  and  unexpected. 
Instead  of  triumph  at  the  sight  of  the  fallen  enemy,  there  comes 
over  the  Psalmist — over  "the  flesh"  of  his  frail  humanity — a  thrill 
of  godly  fear,  in  the  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  God's  judgment  and  of 
his  own  liability  to  fall  (comp.  Hab.  iii.  16). 

vv.  114-120  give  a  vivid  picture  of  struggle  and  victory.  In  v.  114 
the  servant  of  God  enters  the  battle  of  good  and  evil  under  the  shield 
of  faith  ;  in  v.  115  he  challenges  the  wicked  to  open  enmity  ;  in 
vv.  116,  117  the  battle  rages,  and  he  cries  out  to  God  to  uphold 
and  save  him;  then  in  vv.  118,  119  he  sees  the  Divine  judgment  on 
vain  deceit  and  open  wickedness,  and  trembles  as  he  gazes  upon  it 
{v.  120). 

km.     A  cry  to  the  Lord  to  defend  His  Law  and  its  servants. 

Here,  in  the  ardour  of  conflict  against  evil,  the  Psalmist  cries  out  for  the 
speedy  interposition  of  the  Lord,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  His  servant,  and  to 
vindicate  His  outraged  Law.  It  is  the  cry,  "  Lord,  how  long  ?  " — not  of 
doubt  that  He  will  shew  Himself,  but  of  longing  that  He  may  "come 
quickly." 

Feci  judicium. 
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DEAL  with  the  thing  that  is  lawful  and  right 
0  give  me  not  over  unto  mine  oppressors. 

r.  121  carries  on  the  consciousness  of  single-hearted  devotion,  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  section,  and  prays  that  it  may  be  blessed  with 
salvation. 

Bb 
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122  Make  thou  thy  servant  to  delight  in  that 
which  is  good  :  that  the  proud  do  me  no  wrong. 

V.  122.  Make  Thou,  &c.  This  is  a  mistranslation,  man-ing  the 
sense.  It  should  be  (as  in  A.  Y.),  "  Be  surety  to  Thy  servant  for 
good  " — pledge  Thy  word,  which  cannot  fail,  for  my  salvation.  It  is 
for  this  salvation  (as  the  Psalmist  touchingly  pleads)  that  he  strains 
his  eyes  (v.  123)  in  earnest  expectation  (comp.  vv.  81,  82). 

123  Mine  eyes  are  wasted  away  with  looking  for 
thy  health  :  and  for  the  word  of  thy  righteousness. 

124  0  deal  with  thy  servant  according  unto  thy 
loving  mercy  :  and  teach  me  thy  statutes. 

125  I  am  thy  servant,  O  grant  me  understanding  : 
that  I  may  know  thy  testimonies. 

vv.  124, 125  glide  into  the  habitual  prayer  for  deeper  knowledge  of 
God's  Law  and  Dispensation.  If  our  heart  fail  in  its  longing  for 
speedy  retribution  "it  is  our  own  infirmity";  fuller  conception  of  the 
mind  of  God  would  take  away  perplexity  and  impatience. 

126  It  is  time  for  thee,  Lord,  to  lay  to  thine  hand  : 
for  they  have  destroyed  thy  law. 

V.  126.  The  cry  is  not  now  for  personal  salvation,  but  for  vindica- 
tion of  God's  righteous  Law — like  the  constant  plea  with  God  "  for 
His  Name's  sake  "  (comp.  Isa,  Ixiv.  1). 

127  For  I  love  thy  commandments  :  above  gold 
and  precious  stone. 

128  Therefore  hold  I  straight  all  thy  command- 
ments :  and  all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor. 

vv.  127,  128  (comp.  vv.  72,  104).  In  the  word  "therefore"  there 
is  a  peculiar  beauty.  The  violation  of  God's  Law  by  the  wicked  only 
brings  out  more  intensely  in  His  servants  the  sense  of  its  precious- 
ness  and  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  to  it. 

Pe.     The  wondrousness  of  God's  dispensation. 

The  keynote  of  this  meditative  section  is  struck  in  its  first  words.  God's 
dispensation  is  wonderful ;  "  As  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
His  ways  higher  than  our  ways."     His  word  gives  light  only  to  simple  faith 
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(v.  130);  it  satisfies  only  those  who  long  for  it  and  love  it  (w.  131,  132); 
it  saves  from  oppression  only  those  who  rest  on  His  promise  and  are  willing 
to  be  taught  (vv.  133-135)  ;  for  those  who  will  not  bow  their  hearts  to  it, 
there  is  no  salvation ;  over  them  we  can  but  weep  (v.  136), 

Mirabilia. 

THY  testimonies  are  wonderful  :  therefore  doth 
my  soul  keep  them. 

130  When  thy  word  goeth  forth  :  it  giveth  light 
and  understanding  unto  the  simple. 

V.  130  should  be — 

"  The  entrance  (or  revelation)  of  Thy  word  giveth  light ; 
It  giveth  understanding  to  the  simple." 

The  emphasis  is  on  the  words  "  the  simple."  The  revelation  is  "  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place";  but  it  is  "hid  from  the  wisdom 
of  the  world "  and  "  revealed  unto  babes "  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  25 ; 
1  Cor.  ii.  6-10). 

131  I  opened  my  mouth,  and  drew  in  my  breath  : 
for  my  delight  was  in  thy  commandments. 

V.  131.  Drew  in  my  hreath — that  is  (as  in  A.  V,),  "  panted "  in 
eager  search  after  God  (comp.  Ps.  xlii.  1). 

132  O  look  thou  upon  me,  and  be  merciful  unto 
me  :  as  thou  usest  to  do  unto  those  that  love  thy 
Name. 

V.  132.  As  Thou  usest  to  do — properly,  "as  is  Thy  rule"  (or 
"covenant").  "God  is  faithful  and  just"  to  save  those  who  trust 
in  Him. 

133  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word  :  and  so  shall  no 
wickedness  have  dominion  over  me. 

134  O  deliver  me  from  the  wrongful  dealings  of 
men  :  and  so  shall  I  keep  thy  commandments. 

135  Shew  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  thy 
servant  :  and  teach  me  thy  statutes. 
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136  Mine  eyes  gush  out  with  water  :  because  men 
keep  not  thy  law. 

vv.  135,  13G  are  closely  connected.  It  is  because  of  the  infinite 
sorrow  over  evil  and  evildoers  (comp.  Jer.  ix.  1,  18;  xiv.  17)  that 
the  Psalmist  prays  for  the  cheering  light  of  God's  face.  In  this 
sorrow,  swallowing  up  indignation,  we  trace  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
— an  anticipation  of  the  tears  shed  over  Jerusalem. 

TsADDi.     The  eternal  reality  of  Righteousness. 

The  soul  takes  refuge  in  the  sense  of  the  eternity  of  righteousness,  both 
against  all  transitory  forgetfulness  and  denial  of  it,  and  against  all  contempt 
and  persecution  of  those  who  love  it.  The  Law  is  "right  for  evermore  '; 
its  righteousness  must  shine  out  in  the  end. 

Justus  es,  Domine. 

RIGHTEOUS  art  thou,  O  Lord  :  and  true  is  thy 
judgment. 

138  The  testimonies  that  thou  hast  commanded  : 
are  exceeding  righteous  and  true. 

vv.  137,  138.  God  is  Himself  eternal  righteousness,  or  He  is  not 
God.  Hence  His  "judgments"  shewing  His  government  {v.  137), 
His  "  testimonies "  revealing  His  nature  {v.  138),  His  "Law  "ex- 
pressing His  will  {v.  142),  must  be  righteous. 

139  My  zeal  hath  even  consumed  me  :  because 
mine  enemies  have  forgotten  thy  words. 

V.  139  (comp.  Ps,  Ixix.  9 ;  John  ii.  17).  Zeal  burns  by  its  very 
nature ;  but  it  "  consumes  "  only  in  the  conflict  against  evil  without 
and  within. 

140  Thy  word  is  tried  to  the  uttermost  :  and  thy 
servant  loveth  it. 

V.  140.  Tried — that  is,  in  the  furnace  of  conflict ;  seeking  to  con- 
sume it,  but  only  purging  away  from  its  essential  truth  all  dross  of 
human  error  in  the  conception  and  declaration  of  it  (comp.  Ps.  xii.  6). 

141  I  am  small,  and  of  no  reputation  :  yet  do  I 
not  forget  thy  commandments. 
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V.  141.  I  am  small,  &c.  God's  "  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness"; His  truth  shines  brighter  in  "the  foolishness"  of  those  who 
utter  it  (comp.  1  Cor.  i.  26-30). 

142  Thy  righteousness  is  an  everlasting  righteous- 
ness :  and  thy  law  is  the  truth. 

143  Trouble  and  heaviness  have  taken  hold  upon 
me  :  yet  is  my  delight  in  thy  commandments. 

144  The  righteousness  of  thy  testimonies  is  ever- 
lasting :  O  grant  me  understanding,  and  I  shall  live. 

vv.  142-144.  The  reiteration  in  vv.  142  and  144  is  significant.  In 
the  conflict  of  trouble  and  anguish  the  Psalmist  comforts  himself 
with  repeating  again  and  again  as  his  watchword,  "  Thy  righteous- 
ness is  everlasting,"  "  The  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal ;  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

KoPH.     The  constancy  of  true  faith  in  the  Eternal  Righteousness. 

The  conception  of  this  everlasting  righteousness  leads  naturally  to  un- 
reserved and  unwearied  devotion  of  heart.  The  soul  thus  catches  some 
reflection  of  the  nature  of  Him  whom  it  worships.  To  such  devotion,  through 
all  the  battle  of  life,  God's  presence  is  felt  to  be  nigh ;  His  Law  seems  true 
and  eternal. 

Clamavi  in  toto  corde  meo. 

I  CALL  with  my  whole  heart  :  hear  me,  O  Lord, 
I  will  keep  thy  statutes. 

146  Yea,  even  unto  thee  do  I  call  :  help  me,  and  I 
shall  keep  thy  testimonies. 

vv.  145,  146.  The  emphasis  lies  first  on  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
soul  to  God,  craving  simply  an  answer,  to  show  that  it  is  accepted ; 
then  on  its  direct  access  to  Him,  and  Him  alone,  as  its  salvation, 
seeking  not  His  blessings,  but  Himself. 

147  Early  in  the  morning  do  I  cry  unto  thee  :  for 
in  thy  word  is  my  trust. 
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148  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night-watches  :  that  I 
might  be  occupied  in  thy  words. 

vv.  147,  148.  Comp.  Ps.  v.  3  ;  Ixiii.  7  ;  Ixxxviii.  13 ;  cxxx.  6.  The 
morning  is  for  earnest  prayer,  the  night  for  calm  meditation.  Both 
rest  simply  on  God's  promise. 

149  Hear  my  voice,  O  Lord,  according  unto  thy 
loving-kindness  :  quicken  me,  according  as  thou  art 
wont. 

150  They  draw  nigh  that  of  malice  persecute  me  : 
and  are  far  from  thy  law. 

151  Be  thou  nigh  at  hand,  O  Lord  :  for  all  thy 
commandments  are  true. 

vv.  150,  151  stand  in  beautiful  contrast.  The  enemy  draws  near, 
but  God  is  nearer  already.  "  Alone,  yet  not  alone,  because  the  Father 
is  with  us." 

152  As  concerning  thy  testimonies,  I  have  known 
long  since  :  that  thou  hast  grounded  them  for  ever. 

V.  152  returns  to  the  keynote  of  the  last  section.  What  is  true 
must  be  eternal ;  only  in  the  faith  of  what  is  eternal  can  there  be 
any  constancy  of  soul. 

Eesch.    Such  faith  unshaken  in  trouhU. 

The  same  idea  continues  through  this  section,  which  returns  (in  v.  160) 
to  the  same  delight  in  the  eternal  righteousness.  But  there  is  throughout  a 
deeper  sense  of  struggle ;  faith  is  not  only  constant  against  weakness  within, 
but  unshaken,  even  if  saddened,  by  all  forces  of  evil  from  without. 

Vide  humilitatem. 

0  CONSIDER  mine  adversity,  and  deliver  me  : 
for  I  do  not  forget  thy  law. 

154  Avenge  thou  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  :  quicken 
me,  according  to  thy  word. 

155  Health  is  far  from  the  ungodly  :  for  they  regard 
not  thy  statutes. 
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156  Great  is  thy  mercy,  0  Lord  :  quicken  me,  as 
thou  art  wont. 

vv.  153-156.  The  Psalmist  has  a  threefold  experience  of  trouble — 
affliction  {y.  153),  enmity  {v.  154),  and  the  horror  of  ungodliness 
{vv.  155,  158).  It  brings  him  even  to  the  gates  of  death.  Twice  he 
cries  {vv.  156,  159)  "quicken  me";  once  in  reliance  on  God's  love, 
next  pleading  his  own  unswerving  love  of  God's  will.  "We  love 
Him,  because  He  firet  loved  us." 

157  Many  there  are  that  trouble  me,  and  persecute 
me  :  yet  do  I  not  swerve  from  thy  testimonies. 

158  It  grieveth  me  when  I  see  the  transgressors  : 
because  they  keep  not  thy  law. 

V.  158.  Grieved  (comp.  v.  136).  The  word  does  not  exclude  indig- 
nation, but  its  main  idea  is  sorrow.  "  Why  will  ye  die,  0  ye  house 
of  Israel?" 

159  Consider,  O  Lord,  how  I  love  thy  command- 
ments :  O  quicken  me,  according  to  thy  loving- 
kindness. 

160  Thy  word  is  true  from  everlasting  :  all  the 
judgments  of  thy  righteousness  endure  for  ever- 
more. 

V.  160.  True  from  everlasting  is  a  mistaken  rendering.  It  should 
be,  "the  sum"  (as  in  Ps,  cxxxix.  17)  "of  Thy  commandments  is 
truth."  All  in  various  forms  embody  the  one  principle  of  righte- 
ousness. 

ScHiN".     The  end  of  conflict  in  feme  and  love  of  Qod. 

Still  the  persecution  exists ;  but  it  is  almost  forgotten,  as  the  soul,  beginning 
in  awe  {v.  161),  passes  on  to  joy  {v.  162),  love  {v.  163)  and  devotion  {v.  164), 
and  rests  at  last  in  peace  {v.  165).  The  Psalmist  has  watched  for  God's 
salvation,  and  has  found  it. 

Frincipes  persecuti  sunt. 

PRINCES  have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause  : 
but  my  heart  standeth  in  awe  of  thy  word. 

2;.  161.  Comp.  vv.  23,  46,  78,  85. 
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162  I  am  as  glad  of  thy  word  :  as  one  that  findeth 
great  spoils. 

163  As  for  lies,  I  hate  and  abhor  them  :  but  thy 
law  do  I  love. 

vv.  161-163.  The  sense  of  contrast  runs  through  these  verses. 
Against  the  fear  of  man  he  sets  the  greater  awe  of  God  (comp.  Matt. 
X,  28 ;  Acts  v.  29 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  14,  15) ;  next,  to  the  dehght  in  the 
spoils  of  this  world,  he  opposes  the  joy  of  finding  out  the  will  of  God 
(comp.  V.  127) ;  and  finally  contrasts  the  lie,  which  he  hates,  with 
the  truth  of  God,  which  he  loves.  After  this  the  sense  of  contrast  is 
lost  in  simple  praise  and  joy. 

164  Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee  :  because 
of  thy  righteous  judgments. 

V.  164.  Seven  times  a  day.  "  Seven  times  "  is  only  the  expression 
of  reiteration  (as  in  Ps.  xii.  7 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  16).  But  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  phrase  to  prayer  there  may  be  reference  to  seven  as  the 
sacred  number.  In  the  Christian  Church  this  verse  in  all  probability 
suggested  the  use  of  the  seven  Canonical  hours  of  prayer. 

165  Great  is  the  peace  that  they  have  who  love 
thy  law  :  and  they  are  not  offended  at  it. 

V.  165.  They  are  not  offended — that  is,  "they  have  no  occasion  of 
stumbling"  (comp.  1  John  ii.  10)  through  error,  throug:h  opposition 
of  evil,  or  through  sins.  Hence  the  "  peace,"  which  swallows  up  all 
pain  and  struggle. 

166  Lord,  I  have  looked  for  thy  saving  health  : 
and  done  after  thy  commandments. 

167  My  soul  hath  kept  thy  testimonies  :  and  loved 
them  exceedingly. 

168  I  have  kept   thy   commandments   and   testi- 
monies :  for  all  my  ways  are  before  thee. 

vv.  166-168.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "kept,"  i.e.  treasured 
up  and  grasped  firmly  through  all  struggle  and  difficulty.  The  ser- 
vant of  God  has  looked  eagerly  for  Him  and  His  salvation  ;  but  the 
search  has  been  blessed,  and  now  in  confidence  he  lays  "•  all  his  ways 
before  Him." 
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Tatj.     The  conclusion  of  Prayer  and  Praise. 

The  closing  section  seems  to  gather  up  briefly,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  and  yet 
confident  supplication,  all  tlie  ideas  which  have  already  been  brought  out  in 
detail — prayer  for  deeper  insight  into  God's  Law  {vv.  169,  170),  praise  for 
the  insight  already  given  by  His  teaching  {vv.  171,  172),  longing  for  His 
salvation  {vv.  173, 174),  and  rest  upon  Him  for  life  and  guidance  {vv.  175, 176). 

Appropinquet  deprecatio. 

LET  my  complaint  come  before  thee,  O  Lord  :  give 
I  me  understanding,  according  to  thy  word. 

V.  169.  Complaint  should  be  simply  (as  in  A,  V.)  "cry" — the 
"  supplication  "  of  the  next  verse,  both  for  light  and  for  deliverance. 

170  Let  my  supplication  come  before  thee  :  deliver 
me,  according  to  thy  word. 

171  My  lips  shall  speak  of  thy  praise  :  when  thou 
hast  taught  me  thy  statutes. 

vv.  170,  171  express,  first,  the  utterance  of  praise  called  out  by  the 
simple  knowledge  of  God  through  His  Law ;  and  next,  an  answer  to 
His  promise  ("  word  ")  in  the  outpouring  of  faith. 

172  Yea,  my  tongue  shall  sing  of  thy  word  :  for  all 
thy  commandments  are  righteous. 

173  Let  thine  hand  help  me  :  for  I  have  chosen  thy 
commandments. 

174  I  have  longed  for  thy  saving  health,  O  Lord  : 
and  in  thy  law  is  my  delight. 

vv.  173, 174  tell  of  the  longing  for  salvation — the  aspiration  of  the 
soul  for  deeper  knowledge  and  deeper  faith.  To  this  longing  there 
must  be  an  answer  by  "  the  help  of  God's  hand." 

175  O  let  my  soul  live,  and  it  shall  praise  thee  : 
and  thy  judgments  shall  help  me. 

176  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost  : 
O  seek  thy  servant,  for  I  do  not  forget  thy  com- 
mandments. 
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V.  176.  I  have  gone  astray,  &c.  This  final  confession  of  one  whose 
heart  has  declared  itself  again  and  again  to  be  set  on  God  and  His 
ways,  is  so  striking  that  many  have  referred  it  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Psalmist's  outer  life,  not  to  his  spiritual  condition-.  But  the 
fullest  knowledge  and  highest  spiritual  aspiration  only  bring  out 
most  vividly  the  sense  of  personal  frailty.  In  themselves  the  true 
servants  of  God  know  that  they  are  but  straying  sheep;  the  Good 
Shepherd  "  seeks  "  them,  and  they  yield  gladly  to  His  hand. 

Morning  ptager* 

Psalm  CXX.    Ad  Dominum. 

With  this  Psalm  begins  the  series  of  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "  (or  "Ascents  "). 
On  the  probable  meaning  of  the  title  and  the  general  character  of  the  Psalms, 
see  Introduction,  sect.  iii. 

Ps.  CXX.,  cxxi.,  cxxii.  appear  to  form  a  group,  rising  from  sense  of  trouble 
and  danger  to  exulting  thanksgiving  to  God. 

This  Psalm  is  a  cry  to  God  out  of  the  trouble  of  persecution,  at  once  by 
treachery  and  by  open  violence.  It  suits  well  the  condition  of  the  restored 
exiles,  as  described  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  but  in  itself  it  has 
nothing  to  mark  it  distinctively  as  one  of  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees." 

It  contains,  {a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  a  prayer  for  deliverance;  {h)  in  vv.  3,  4,  a  pro- 
phetic denunciation  of  evil  against  the  false  tongue ;  (c)  in  vv.  5-7,  a  complaint 
of  one  who  loves  peace  in  the  midst  of  savage  rapine  and  war. 

WHEN  I  was  in  trouble  I  called  upon  the  Lord  : 
and  he  heard  me. 

2  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from  lying  lips  :  and 
from  a  deceitful  tongue. 

3  What  reward  shall  be  given  or  done  unto  thee, 
thou  false  tongue  :  even  mighty  and  sharp  arrows, 
with  hot  burning  coals. 

V.  3.  The  verse  is  difficult,  but  should  probably  be  rendered — 
"  What  shall  He  give  unto  thee. 
And  what  shall  He  add  unto  thee, 
0  thou  false  tongue  ? 
Sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty, 
And  coals  of  juniper"  (or  "broom"). 
The  first  two  lines  have  been  compared  with  the  phrase,  "God  do  so 
unto  me,  and  more  also."     In  the  last  two  is  conveyed  the  idea  that 
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wickedness  shall  be  returned  on  the  head  of  the  wicked ;  for  the 
lying  tongue  is  itself  a  sword  or  arrow  (Ps.  Hi.  3 ;  Ivii.  5),  and  burns 
like  a  fire.     Comp.  Ps.  cxl.  10,  11. 

The  coals  of  hroom,  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  juniper "  (see  1  Kings 
xix.  4 ;  Job  XXX.  4),  are  said  to  retain  heat  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time. 

4  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  constrained  to  dwell  with 
Mesech  :  and  to  have  my  habitation  among  the  tents 
of  Kedar. 

V.  4.  Mesech  (see  Ezek.  xxxviii.  9,  15,  16)  appears  to  be  the  name 
of  a  half -barbarous  people  living  on  the  north  on  the  mountains 
south  of  Caucasus ;  Kedar  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ;  Isa.  xxi.  17 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  21)  represents  the  warrior  tribes  of  Arabia  far  to  the  south- 
east. The  names  are  evidently  used  typically,  although  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  some  historical  connection  with  gathering  hos- 
tility against  the  restored  exiles — longing,  as  they  naturally  did,  only 
for  peace  as  the  one  thing  needful  for  their  complete  reoccupation  of 
the  land. 

5  My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  among  them  :  that  are 
enemies  unto  peace. 

6  I  labour  for  peace,  but  when  I  speak  unto  them 
thereof  :  they  make  them  ready  to  battle. 

Psalm  CXXI.    Levavi  oculos. 

This  Psalm  breathes  a  wholly  different  spirit  of  perfect  confidence  and  peace 
in  God.  It  contains  allusions  appropriate  to  the  experience  of  the  march  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  it  might  well  be  a  song  of  the  first  arrival  in  sight  of  the 
holy  hills  of  Jerusalem. 

The  change  of  persons  seems  to  divide  it  into  two  parts :  (a)  in  vv.  1,  2, 
the  lifting  up  the  eyes  and  looking  for  help ;  {b)  in  vv.  3-7,  the  answer  (by 
the  Psalmist  himself,  or  by  some  other  speaking  in  the  name  of  God)  of  trust 
in  the  unsleeping  guardianship  and  the  unceasing  care  of  the  Lord.  The 
sense  of  His  "  keeping  "  of  His  people  is  the  constantly  recurring  key-note  of 
the  Psalm. 

I  WILL  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  :  from 
whence  cometh  my  help. 
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V.  1.  The  hills — evidently  the  ".holy  hills"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1),  on 
which  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  are  built.  The  pilgrims  look  up 
to  them  gladly  on  the  eve  of  their  arrival,  and  hail  the  deliverance 
which  God's  presence  gives  from  Zion. 

2  My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord  :  who  hath 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

V.  2.  Who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth  (comp.  Ps.  ex  v.  15; 
cxxiv.  7 ;  cxxxiv.  4).  The  title  is  emphatic.  The  Lord's  presence 
is  visibly  manifested  in  the  Temple,  yet  the  Psalm  acknowledges  in 
it  the  universal  presence  of  the  God  of  all  creation. 

3  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved  :  and  he 
that  keepeth  thee  will  not  sleep. 

V.  3.  To  he  moved — to  slip  or  wander. 

4  Behold,  he  that  keepeth   Israel  :  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

vv.  3,  4  clearly  allude  to  the  experience  of  the  pilgrims.  They  had 
lain  down  in  the  desert  to  rest ;  their  own  sentinels  may  have  failed ; 
but  over  them  was  the  watchful  Eye,  which  neither  slumbers  nor 
sleeps.     For  they  are  "  Israel,"  the  chosen  people  of  His  covenant. 

5  The  Lord  himself  is  thy  keeper  :  the  Lord  is  thy 
defence  upon  thy  right  hand  ; 

6  So  that  the  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by  day  : 
neither  the  moon  by  night. 

vv.  5,  6  similarly  recall  the  wandering  through  the  desert.  The 
Lord  is  not  only  their  keeper,  but  also  their  "  shade  "  ("  defence  ") 
against  the  burning  sun,  and  against  the  rays  of  the  Eastern  moon, 
traditionally,  and  with  reason,  held  to  be  noxious  to  the  sleeper. 

7  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil  :  yea, 
it  is  even  he  that  shall  keep  thy  soul. 

8  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out,  and  thy 
coming  in  :  from  this  time  forth  for  evermore. 

vv.  7,  8  take  a  more  general  tone,  acknowledging  the  protection  of 
God  from  all  evil,  and  His  guardianship  of  His  people  in  all  their 
ways  (see  Deut.  xxviii,  6). 
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Psalm  CXXII.    LcEtatus  sum. 

This  exulting  Psalm  is  ascribed  in  the  heading  to  David ;  but  this  ascrip- 
tion is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions,  and  is  in  itself 
questionable,  for  the  Psalm  seems  clearly  to  imply  {v.  9)  the  existence  of  the 
Temple.  Probably,  like  the  other  Psalms,  it  is  best  referred  to  the  time  of 
the  Eestoration,  when  the  old  glory  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  House  of  David 
seemed  to  be  revived.  In  itself  it  follows  naturally  on  Ps.  cxxi. ;  the  pilgrims 
are  now  actually  entering  the  Holy  City  in  a  transport  of  rejoicing  over  its 
beauty  and  prayer  for  its  peace. 

It  contains,  {a)  in  vv.  1-5,  the  outburst  of  joy  at  having  reached  the  goal  of 
their  pilgrimage  at  last,  and  of  exultation  over  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
Holy  City;  (h)  in  vv.  6-9,  an  utterance  of  prayer  for  its  prosperity  and  its 
peace,  and  of  devotion  to  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

I  WAS  glad  when  they  said  unto  me  :  We  will  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

2  Our  feet  shall  stand  in  thy  gates  :  O  Jerusalem. 

V.  2.  Shall  stand  should  be  "  have  stood."  The  Psalmist  remembers 
the  gladness  with  which  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  pilgrimage ; 
and  implies  the  greater  gladness  of  its  completion. 

3  Jerusalem  is  built  as  a  city  :  that  is  at  unity 
in  itself. 

V.  3  should  be  rendered,  "  0  Jerusalem,  that  art  built  as  a  city, 
compact  in  unity."  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  physical  position 
of  the  city,  closely  covering  its  hills,  and  shut  in  on  almost  every  side 
by  deep  ravines.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  compactness  is 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  higher  national  unity,  described  below,  of 
which  it  was  the  centre. 

4  For  thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of 
the  Lord  :  to  testify  unto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto 
the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

V.  4.  To  testify  unto  Israel.  This  phrase  should  be  parenthetical — 
"  as  a  law  "  (or  "  witness  ")  "  unto  Israel."  The  reference  is  to  the 
law  of  assembly  three  times  a  year  (Ex.  xxiii.  17;  xxxiv.  23;  Deut. 
xvi.  16),  which  may  perhaps  be  called  a  "witness"  or  pledge  of 
unity.  "  The  tribes  of  Israel  "  is  a  phrase  properly  belonging  to  the 
old  times  of  Israel's  glory ;  but,  now  that  the  division  of  the  after 
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time  was  over,  and  the  distinct  kingdom  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be, 
it  was  Judah  which  inherited  all  the  old  promises  and  titles  of  Israel. 
See  Neh.  viii.  17 ;  ix.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

5  For  there  is  the  seat  of  judgment  :  even  the  seat 
of  the  house  of  David. 

V.  5  dwells  on  the  other  great  secret  of  miity — the  hallowed  royalty 
of  David,  restored,  though  shorn  of  its  ancient  glory,  under  Zerubbabel. 

6  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  :  they  shall 
prosper  that  love  thee. 

7  Peace  be  within  thy  walls  :  and  plenteousness 
within  thy  palaces. 

8  For  my  brethren  and  companions^  sakes  :  I  will 
wish  thee  prosperity. 

9  Yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God  : 
I  will  seek  to  do  thee  good. 

vv.  6-9.  Through  the  singularly  beautiful  prayer  of  these  verses 
runs  continual  allusion  to  the  name  Jerusalem  (as  "  the  vision  of 
peace ").  The  prayer  is  both  for  temporal  plenty  and  prosperity, 
and  for  the  higher  gift  of  true  peace ;  the  inspiration  of  that  prayer 
is,  first,  the  love  of  the  brethren,  then  the  deeper  devotion  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  The  love  of  the  Psalmist  for  his  country  was 
patriotism,  but  it  went  beyond  patriotism  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
special  mission  and  blessing  of  God. 

Psalm  CXXIII.     Ad  te  levavi  oculos  meos. 

This  Psalm  seems  again  to  form,  with  Ps.  cxxiv.,  cxxv.,  cxxvi.,  a  second 
group  of  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees,"  somewhat  sadder  in  tone,  but  showing  an 
even  deeper  sense  of  confidence  and  thankfulness  for  "the  turning  of  the 
Captivity  of  Zion." 

The  Psalm  itself  is  simply  a  cry  of  patient  humility,  waiting  confidently 
for  the  pity  of  the  Lord  towards  His  despised  people.  See  in  Neh.  ii,  19; 
iv.  4 ;  ix.  36,  37  the  description  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  time  after 
the  Return. 

UNTO  thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes  :  O  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  heavens. 
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2  Behold,  even  as  the  eyes  of  servants  look  unto 
the  hand  of  their  masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a 
maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress  :  even  so  our 
eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  he  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

^'^;.  1,  2  have  given  to  the  Psalm  its  old  name  of  the  Oculus  sperajis. 
But  its  hope  is  tinged  with  awe  and  sorrow.  In  Ps.  cxxi.  1  the 
eje  is  raised  in  thankfulness  to  the  holy  hills ;  here  to  Him  "  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heavens  "  in  humble  sense  of.  His  Infinite  majesty, 
and  the  utter  lowliness  of  those  who  are  His  despised  servants  on 
earth.  The  eye  of  the  slave  is  fixed  humbly  on  the  hand  of  his 
master  to  see  what  it  may  give ;  so  the  eye  of  longing  waits  on  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  for  His  mercy, 

3  Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
us  :  for  we  are  utterly  despised. 

4  Our  soul  is  filled  with  the  scornful  reproof  of  the 
wealthy  :  and  with  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud. 

vv.  3,  4  are  even  stronger  and  more  closely  connected  in  the 
original.  "  Our  soul  is  exceedingly  filled  with  contempt,  exceedingly 
filled  with  the  scorn  of  those  that  are  at  ease  "  (comp.  Zech.  i.  12-15), 
"and  the  contempt  of  the  proud."  The  sorrow  is  not  without 
hope,  but  it  is  still  a  sorrow,  sinking  deep  into  the  soul,  and 
humbling  it  to  the  dust. 

Psalm  CXXIV.     Nisi  quia  Dominus. 

This  Psalm  is  called  a  "  Psalm  of  David."  The  style  and  tenour  would  well 
suit  with  his  authorship ;  but,  if  originally  from  his  hand,  the  Psalm  seems 
evidently  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  later  "  Songs  of  Degrees,"  and 
adapted  to  the  later  experience  of  the  restored  exiles.  It  follows  in  natural 
connection  on  Ps.  cxxii.  That  Psalm  was  the  cry  for  God's  pity ;  in  this 
the  cry  has  been  answered.  There  has  been  (see  vv.  1-4)  overwhelming 
trouble,  but  deliverance  out  of  it  (see  vv.  5-7)  has  come,  and  anxiety  is  lost  in 
praise  to  God. 

IF  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been  on  our  side,  now 
may  Israel  say  :  if  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been 
on  our  side,  when  men  rose  up  against  us  ; 
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2  They  had  swallowed  us  up  quick  :  when  they 
were  so  wrathfuUy  displeased  at  us. 

V.  2.  Comp.  Ps.  Ivi.  1,  2 ;  Ivii.  3 ;  Prov.  i.  12 ;  Lam.  ii.  5,  8. 

3  Yea,  the  waters  had  drowned  us  :  and  the 
stream  had  gone  over  our  soul. 

4  The  deep  waters  of  the  proud  :  had  gone  even 
over  our  soul. 

V.  4.  The  deep  waters  of  the  proud  should  be  (as  in  A.V,),  "the 
proud  waters,"  conscious  of  overwhelming  force, 

vv.  1-4  may  allude  either  to  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  the 
Captivity  itself,  or  to  the  burst  of  hatred  and  jealousy  from  all  sides 
against  Israel  after  the  Restoration — compared  in  its  fury  to  the 
devouring  fierceness  of  the  wild  beast,  and  in  its  irresistible  power 
to  the  torrent  in  flood. 

5  But  praised  be  the  Lord  :  who  hath  not  given 
us  over  for  a  prey  unto  their  teeth. 

6  Our  soul  is  escaped  even  as  a  bird  out  of  the 
snare  of  the  fowler  :  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are 
delivered. 

7  Our  help  standeth  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  : 
who  hath  made  heaven  and  earth. 

V.  7.  Who  hath  made,  &c.  (comp.  Ps.  cxxi.  2).  The  title  is 
emphatic.  He  is  the  Almighty ;  how  can  the  proudest  stand  against 
Him? 

vv.  6,  7  show  the  mixture  of  metaphor,  common  in  all  impassioned 
poetry.  The  fury  of  the  enemy  is  that  of  the  wild  beast,  and  the 
prey  is  snatched  out  of  the  jaws  of  danger ;  the  craft  is  like  the  snare 
of  the  hunter,  and  that  snare  is  broken. 

Psalm  CXXV.     Qui  confidunt. 

This  Psalm  carries  on  the  sequence  of  thought  from  Ps.  cxxiii.,  oxxiv.  The 
first  joy  of  deliverance  has  passed  into  calm  trustful  confidence.  The  Psalmist 
is  in  sight  of  Jerusalem ;  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  it,  and  sees  in  the  strength 
and  security  of  its  position  a  type  of  the  sure  guardianship  of  God  against 
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tyranny  from   without  and  backsliding  from  within.      Nothing  can  better 
accord  with  the  condition  disclosed  in  Neh.  iv.-vi.,  xiii. 

THEY  that  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
even  as  the  mount    Sion  :  which   may  not   be 
removed,  but  standeth  fast  for  ever. 

2  The  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem  :  even  so  stand- 
eth the  Lord  round  about  his  people,  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore. 

vv.  1,  2.  The  ideas  of  these  two  verses  stand  in  contrast.  In  v.  1 
(as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  70  ;  Ixxxvii.  1)  the  idea  is  of  the  impregnable 
strength  of  the  Holy  City  in  itself,  typical  of  its  establishment  on 
high  by  the  unchangeable  covenant  of  the  Lord.  In  v.  2,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circle  of  heights  round  Jerusalem — whether  the  nearer 
hills  or  the  distant  ranges  of  mountains — suggests  the  encompassing 
care  of  the  lowly  by  a  higher  power  (comp.  Zech.  ii.  4,  5).  In  the 
one  is  the  secret  of  confidence,  in  the  other  of  humility  (comp. 
Ps.  XXX.  6-8). 

3  For  the  rod  of  the  ungodly  cometh  not  into  the 
lot  of  the  righteous  :  lest  the  righteous  put  their 
hand  unto  wickedness. 

V.  3.  The  rod — that  is,  "  the  sceptre  "  of  ungodly  and  heathenish 
power,  tempting  the  righteous  to  forsake  the  Law  of  God. 

4  Do  well,  O  Lord  :  unto  those  that  are  good  and 
true  of  heart. 

5  As  for  such  as  turn  back  unto  their  own  wicked- 
ness :  the  Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with  the  evil- 
doers ;  but  peace  shall  be  upon  Israel. 

V.  5.  But  peace  shall  ie,  &c.  This  is  properly  a  concluding  ejacu- 
lation, "  Peace  be  upon  Israel." 

vv.  4,  5.  The  emphasis  is  on  truth  of  heart  and  stedfastness,  as 
against  the  turning  back  to  the  old  wickedness  of  idolatry,  which  had 
drawn  down  God's  righteous  anger  (comp.  Ezra  ix,  6-15  ;  Neh. 
xiii.  17,  18,  25-27).  The  backslider  has  desired  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  ungodly ;  that  desire  shall  be  fulfilled  to  his  ruin. 
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Psalm  CXXVI.    In  convertendo. 

This  Psalm  seems  the  last  of  the  second  group.  The  calm  sense  of  present 
confidence  in  Ps.  cxxv.  suggests  here  thought  of  the  past  and  of  the  future. 
The  one  yields  a  burst  of  wondering  thanksgiving  over  the  return  of  the 
exiles;  the  other  prayer  for  a  complete  restoration,  so  that  the  tears  of  the 
sowing  may  be  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  harvest,  (It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  era  of  the  Restoration,  from  Zerubbabel  to  Nehemiah,  was  about  a  hundred 
years.) 

WHEN  the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of 
Sion    :    then   were  we    like    unto   them   that 
dream. 

V.  1.  The  captivity — properly,  "the  returned"  or  "restored," 
Like  unto  them  that  dream.  The  restoration  of  Judah  after  seventy 
years — in  a  true  national  unity,  contrasted  with  the  absorption  into 
Assyria  of  the  greater  kingdom  of  Israel — was  a  fact  unique  in 
history.  Naturally  it  was  beyond  all  human  hope,  and  even  to  faith 
seemed  like  the  experience  of  a  dream,  in  which  wonderful  things 
are  accepted  without  wonder. 

2  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  :  and 
our  tongue  with  joy. 

V.  2.  Joy—\j\\Q  "  shout "  of  joy,  or  (as  in  A.  V.)  "  singing." 

3  Then  said  they  among  the  heathen  :  The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  them. 

4  Yea,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us 
already  :  whereof  we  rejoice. 

vv.  3,  4.  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  (see  Joel  ii.  21).  The 
impression  made  on  the  whole  empire  by  the  character  and  fortune 
of  the  Jews,  favoured  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Persians  (who  were 
themselves  originally  Monotheists),  is  indicated  in  many  ways  in 
the  history.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  diffusive  influence  of 
the  future,  which  was  the  preparation  for  Christ. 

5  Turn  our  captivity,  O  Lord  :  as  the  rivers  in  the 
south. 
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V.  5.  Our  captivity — that  is,  our  captives.  The  word  is  not  the 
same  as  in  e?.  1. 

The  rivers  in  the  south — the  torrents  of  the  desert  south  of  Judaea. 
The  dry  bed  is  turned  by  sudden  rain  in  a  few  hours  to  a  full  torrent ; 
so  let  the  desolation  of  Israel  be  in  a  moment  turned  to  populousness 
and  prosperity. 

6  They  that  sow  in  tears  :  shall  reap  in  joy. 

7  He  that  now  goeth  on  his  way  weeping,  and 
beareth  forth  good  seed  :  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with  him. 

vv.  6,  7.  The  time  of  sowing  in  the  East  is  apt  to  be  one  of  distress 
and  despondency  (after  the  exhaustion  of  the  stores  of  the  year), 
contrasted  with  the  joyful  plenteousness  of  harvest  time.  Hence  the 
metaphor:  the  time  of  affliction  is  the  sowing  time  of  God's  seed  in 
the  softened  heart ;  the  joy,  that  no  man  takes  from  us,  belongs  to 
the  harvest,  in  measure  here,  in  perfection  hereafter  (comp.  John 
xvi.  22;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18;  1  Pet.  i.  6). 

Psalm  CXXVII.     Nisi  Dominus. 

This  Psalm  (noted  in  the  heading  as  "  of  "  or  "  for  Solomon ")  presents 
with  Ps.  cxxviii.  an  entirely  new  phase  in  this  series  of  Psalms.  They  are 
both  Psalms  of  a  meditative  trust  and  thankfulness ;  both  deal  with  the 
blessings  of  domestic  life ;  in  neither  can  we  trace  any  special  characteristic 
of  "  the  Songs  of  Degrees." 

This  Psalm — the  famous  Nisi  Dominus — is  simply  the  utterance  of  the 
faith,  which  "  takes  no  thought "  or  anxiety.  In  the  expressions  "  build  the 
house  "  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  5),  in  the  reference  to  a  gift  given  in  sleep  (1  Kings 
iii.  5-14),  in  the  emphasis  on  praying  as  the  gift  of  the  Lord,  some  have 
traced,  not  improbably,  indications  of  the  connection  with  Solomon. 

EXCEPT  the  Lord  build  the  house  :  their  labour 
is  but  lost  that  build  it. 
2  Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  :  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain. 

vv.  1,2.  In  these  verses  human  labour  and  watchfulness  are  not  for 
a  moment  deemed  superfluous  in  their  right  sphere.  On  the  contrary, 
men  are  to  work  and  watch,  just  because  God  works  and  watches  for 
them,  and  therefore  their  "  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord  "  (comp. 
Phil.  ii.  12,  13). 
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3  It  is  but  lost  labour  that  ye  haste  to  rise  up 
early,  and  so  late  take  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of 
carefulness :  for  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 

V.  3.  So  he  giveth,  &c,,  should  be,  "  So  He  giveth  to  His  beloved  in 
their  sleep,"  without  toil  of  their  own.  This  verse  goes  a  step 
beyond  the  last ;  the  restless  over-carefulness  is  contrasted  with  that 
trustful  and  passive  reception  of  God's  blessings,  which  in  so  large  a 
sphere  of  human  life  is  all  of  which  we  are  capable.  When  we  have 
worked,  as  far  as  our  strength  goes,  we  rest  peacefully,  and  leave  all 
else  in  His  hand.  This  is  clearly  the  sense  of  Our  Lord's  own 
teaching  (Matt.  vi.  25-34). 

4  Lo,  children  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  :  are  an 
heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  of  the  Lord. 

5  Like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant  : 
even  so  are  the  young  children. 

V.  5.  The  young  children  should  be,  "the  children  of  a  man's  youth," 
who  will  be  grown  men  to  protect  his  age,  both  in  war  (v.  5)  and  in 
peace  {v.  6). 

6  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them  :  they  shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak 
with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 

V.  6.  In  the  gate — that  is,  at  the  place  of  trial  (Deut.  xxi.  19 ; 
Josh.  XX.  4 ;  Ruth  iv.  1,  2 ;  Job  xxix.  7),  where  a  father,  supported 
by  stalwart  sons,  might  fare  better  than  the  childless  (see  Job 
xxxi.  21). 

vv.  4-6.  The  transition  of  thought  here  is  somewhat  abrupt; 
unless,  indeed,  the  link  be  a  reference  to  the  common  idea  that  they 
who  have  children  have  "  given  hostages  to  fortune,"  and  so  have 
greater  need  or  excuse  for  anxiety.  The  Psalmist,  on  the  contrary, 
declares  them  to  be  not  only  God's  gift,  "  heritage  and  gift " 
("  reward  "),  but  also  the  strength  and  armour  of  earthly  life. 

Psalm  CXXVIII.     Beati  omnes. 

This  is  a  beautiful  companion  Psalm  to  Ps.  cxxvii. — a  picture  of  the  home 
of  a  God-fearing  father,  blessed  with  wealth  and  offspring,  and  with  long  life 
to  see  God's  blessing  upon  Jerusalem.  Most  appropriately  it  is  used  as  the 
first  Psalm  of  our  Marriage  Service. 
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BLESSED  are  all  thej^that  fear  the  Lord  :  and 
walk  in  his  ways. 

V.  1.  Comp.  Ps.  cxii.  1 ;  cxv.  13;  cxix.  1. 

2  For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labours  of  thine  hands  : 
O  well  is  thee,  and  happy  shalt  thou  be. 

V.  2.  The  first  gift  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  labour,  without  plague 
or  hindrance,  such  as  is  denounced  against  the  ungodly  (Lev.  xxvi.  16 ; 
Deut.  xxviii.  15;  Ps.  cxxvii,  3).  Needing  man's  labour,  it  is  God's 
gift  still. 

0  ivell  is  thee — i.e.  "  to  thee." ' 

3  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine  :  upon  the 
walls  of  thine  house. 

V.  3.  On  the  walls,  &c.  The  connection  of  these  words  is  erroneous, 
for  vines  in  the  East  are  not  as  a  rule  trained  on  the  walls.  The 
verse  should  be — 

'*  Thy  wife,  in  the  inner  chamber,  is  like  the  fruitful  vine ; 
Thy  children,  round  thy  table,  like  the  young  olive  shoots." 

The  "  inner  chamber  "  is  the  women's  quarter  of  the  house — the  right 
sphere  of  the  wife's  influence.  The  "  olive  shoots "  are  the  young 
shoots  rooting  themselves  in  the  ground  round  the  parent  tree. 

4  Thy  children  like  the  olive-branches  :  round 
about  thy  table. 

5  Lo,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed  :  that  feareth 
the  Lord. 

6  The  Lord  from  out  of  Sion  shall  so  bless  thee  : 
that  thou  shalt  see  Jerusalem  in  prosperity  all  thy 
life  long. 

V.  6.  There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  this  recognition  of  national 
blessing  as  the  crown  of  all  domestic  blessing,  lest  home  love  and  joy 
should  be  (as  they  maj  be)  only  an  extended  selfishness.  The  bless- 
ing comes  "from  Zion,"  and  its  sphere  is  the  whole  life  of  Israel. 
The  father  is  to  live  long  to  see  it,  as  well  as  to  "  see  his  children's 
children." 
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7  Yea,  that  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children  : 
and  peace  upon  Israel. 

V.  7.  And  peace,  &c.  The  original  is  (as  in  Ps.  cxxv.  5)  a  con- 
cluding ejaculation,  "  Peace  upon  Israel ! " 

Psalm  CXXIX.    Scepe  expugnaverwit. 

This  Psalm,  with  Ps.  cxxx.,  cxxxi.,  forms  another  group  of  sad  and  peni- 
tential tone,  expressing  the  sense  of  conflict  (Ps.  cxxix.),  the  cry  out  of  the 
depths  of  trouble  (Ps.  cxxx.),  and  the  submission  of  a  lowly  humility 
(Ps.  cxxxi.).  As  pilgrim-songs  they  represent  the  humbler  phase  of  self- 
abasement  and  penitence  in  access  to  God. 

This  Psalm  is  not  unlike  Ps.  cxxiv.  in  its  general  substance,  but  the  tone 
brings  out  more  emphatically  the  intensity  of  the  struggle  against  evil.  It  is, 
(a)  in  vv.  1-4,  a  picture  of  the  fierceness  of  the  enemy ;  and,  (b)  in  vv.  5-8, 
a  prayer  for  his  defeat  and  confusion. 

MANY  a  time  have  they  fought  against  me  from 
my  youth  up  :  may  Israel  now  say. 

V.  1.  Mam/  a  time,  or  (as  in  margin  of  A.  V.)  "  much."  The  retro- 
spect is  of  the  many  invasions,  conquests,  and  devastations  of  the 
history  through  all  the  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom. 

2  Yea,  many  a  time  have  they  vexed  me  from  my 
youth  up  :  but  they  have  not  prevailed  against  me. 

3  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back  :  and  made 
long  furrows. 

V.  3.  The  image  here  is  not  of  war,  but  of  the  captivity  which 
follows;  when  the  scourge  of  the  cruel  master  furrows  deeply  the 
back  of  the  exile  driven  from  his  home  to  slavery. 

4  But  the  righteous  Lord  :  hath  hewn  the  snares 
of  the  ungodly  in  pieces. 

V.  4.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxiv.  0. 

5  Let  them  be  confounded  and  turned  backward  : 
as  many  as  have  evil  will  at  Sion. 

6  Let  them  be  even  as  the  grass  growing  upon  the 
house-tops  :  which  withereth  afore  it  be  plucked  up ; 
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V.  6.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  27,  "  They  were  ....  as  the  grass  on 
the  house-tops,  and  as  corn  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up."  The 
grass  grows  out  of  the  crevices,  and  has  no  depth  of  earth. 

Afore  it  he  plucked  up.  This  reading  may  stand  with  the  original, 
and  is  supported  hj  some  ancient  versions ;  but  the  reading  (followed 
in  A.  V.)  "  before  it  groweth  up "  is  probably  more  correct,  as  it  is 
certainly  more  striking. 

7  Whereof  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand  :  neither 
he  that  bindeth  up  the  sheaves  his  bosom. 

8  So  that  they  who  go  by  say  not  so  much  as,  The 
Lord  prosper  you  :  we  wish  you  good  luck  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord. 

V.  8.  Comp.  Ruth  ii,  4,  "  Boaz  said  unto  the  reapers,  The  Lord  be 
with  you.    And  they  answered  him,  The  Lord  bless  thee." 

vv.  7,  8  are  simply  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of  fruitlessness,  by 
contrast  with  a  bright  picture  of  the  harvest  and  its  thanksgiving. 

Psalm  CXXX.    De  profundis. 

This  Psalm,  the  famous  De  profundis — the  sixth  of  the  Penitential  Psalms, 
used  on  Ash  Wednesday — is  a  cry  out  of  the  depth,  both  of  suffering  and  of 
the  heavy  consciousness  of  sin,  like  the  bitter  cry  of  Rom.  vii.  24  ;  but  through 
its  deepest  sorrow  there  shines  the  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  in  His  certain 
blessing  of  those  who  wait  for  Him,  earnestly  and  yet  patiently.  The  attitude 
of  mind  is  exactly  that  of  2  Cor.  iv.  8-10  ("  perplexed  but  not  in  despair"). 

It  seems  to  fall  into  four  equal  stanzas :  {a)  in  vik  1,  2,  the  cry  out  of  the 
depth ;  {h)  in  vv.  3,  4,  the  rest  on  the  mercy  of  God ;  (c)  in  vv.  5,  6,  the 
watching  eagerly  for  His  deliverance ;  {d)  in  vv.  7,  8,  the  exhortation  to  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

OUT  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  0  Lord  : 
Lord,  hear  my  voice. 

2  O  let  thine  ears  consider  well  :  the  voice  of  my 
complaint. 

vv.  1,  2.  Comp.  Lam.  iii.  55 ;  Jon.  ii.  2. 

3  If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss  :  0  Lord,  w^ho  may  abide  it  ? 
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V.  3.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  7 ;  cxliii.  2 ;  Job  x.  5-9.  There  is  in  these 
words,  not  only  the  confession  of  inability  to  stand  strict  judgment 
without  mercy,  but  the  implied  trust  that  God  will  not  so  judge, 
because  "  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made ;  He  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  dust." 

4  For  there  is  mercy  with  thee  :  therefore  shalt 
thou  be  feared. 

V.  4.  Therefore  shalt  Thou  he  feared,  or  (as  in  A.V.)  "That  Thou 
mayest  be  feared."  God's  mercy  is,  with  striking  truth  to  nature, 
made  a  groimd  for  godly  fear.  Were  there  no  hope  of  His  forgive- 
ness, man  would  simply  "  curse  God  and  die,"  and  the  very  terror  of 
His  Law  would  (see  Eom.  vii.  9-13)  call  out  the  resistance  of  sin 
and  so  bring  death.  In  the  sense  of  His  mercy  we  know  best  the 
exceeding  "  sinfulness  of  sin ;  "  so  far  as  we  feel  that  sin  still  clinging 
to  us,  we  must  fear  with  godly  fear;  so  far  as  we  feel  its  chains 
broken,  "  fear  is  cast  out  by  love."  Thus  the  Cross  is  to  us  at  once 
the  secret  of  penitence  and  of  faith. 

5  I  look  for  the  Lord ;  my  soul  doth  wait  for  him  : 
in  his  word  is  my  trust. 

V.  5.  Comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  IG ;  xxxiii.  19,  20;  xl.  1.  The  stress  is  on 
the  word  "  wait " — the  expression  at  once  of  patience  and  of  hope. 

6  My  soul  fleeth  unto  the  Lord  :  before  the  morn- 
ing watch,  I  say,  before  the  morning  watch. 

V.  6.  Before  the  morning  watch  should  be,  "more  than  watchers 
wait  for  the  morning  " — in  the  weary  longing  of  sickness  or  distress, 
or  in  the  sacred  vigils  of  prayer. 

7  O  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord 
there  is  mercy  :  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemp- 
tion. 

8  And  he  shall  redeem  Israel  :  from  all  his  sins. 

vv.  7,  8.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxi.  4.  The  Psalmist  turns  his  own  expe- 
rience into  exhortation  to  God's  people,  "  comforting  them  with  the 
comfort  with  which  he  himself  is  comforted  of  the  Lord ;  and  at  the 
same  time  draws  fresh  confidence  to  himself  by  resting  on  the  covenant 
with  Israel.  The  true  redemption,  both  of  the  soul  and  of  the  Church, 
is  "  from  sins  " — not  from  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  from  sin  itself 
(comp.  Tit.  ii.  14). 
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Psalm  CXXXI.    Domim,  noii  est. 

This  Psalm,  ascribed  to  David,  certainly  breathes  his  spirit  of  absolute 
humility  and  faith.  It  may  well  have  been  borrowed  by  exiles  after  their 
restoration  to  express  their  own  spiritual  experience.  It  forms  a  natural  sequel 
to  Ps.  cxxix.,  cxxx.  Out  of  struggle  and  agony  of  prayer  comes  the  weary,  but 
quiet,  rest  of  humility. 

LORD,  I  am  not  high-minded  :  I  have  no  proud 
'  looks. 

2  I  do  not  exercise  myself  in  great  matters  :  which 
are  too  high  for  me. 

V.  2.  /  do  not  exercise  myself,  &c.  Evidently  the  Psalmist  is  weary 
of  the  attempts  to  search  out  to  their  depths  the  reasons  of  God's 
dealings,  through  which  perhaps  his  soul  had  passed  in  the  hour  of 
trial ;  he  feels  now  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  5)  that  "  they  are  too  high 
("wonderful")  for  him"  (comp.  Isa.  Iv.  8,  9;  Eccles.  xii.  12,  13). 
We  must  know  what  His  laws  are ;  in  measure  we  may  see  some  of 
their  reasons ;  but  for  much  we  must  fall  back  on  faith. 

3  But  I  refrain  my  soul,  and  keep  it  low,  like  as  a 
child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother  :  yea,  my  soul 
is  even  as  a  weaned  child. 

V.  3.  Refrain  my  soul,  and  keep  it  loiv,  &c.,  should  be  (much  as  in 
A. v.),  "I  have  composed  and  quieted  my  soul."  The  image  is 
strikingly  simple  and  true,  of  natural  desire  stayed,  and  of  a  subdued 
quietness  of  rest  rather  than  delight. 

4  0  Israel,  trust  in  the  Lord  :  from  this  time  forth 
for  evermore. 

V.  4.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxx.  7.  The  words  form  a  natural  burden  of 
these  Psalms  of  the  restored  captives. 

Psalm  CXXXII.    Memento,  Bomine. 

This  Psalm— the  grandest  of  all  the  "  Songs  of  Degrees  "—appears  to  be 
one  of  the  Psalms  of  older  date,  included  in  this  series  after  the  Restoration, 
when  Israel  looked  back  fondly  to  the  glories  of  the  first  Temple ;  claimed  for 
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their  new  Temple,  in  accordance  with  prophetic  promise  (Haggai  ii.  3-9),  all, 
and  more  than  all,  "the  glory  of  the  former  house";  and  perhaps  gave  to  the 
ancient  Psalm  a  more  distinct  Messianic  interpretation.  By  the  stress  laid  on 
the  desire  of  David  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord,  on  his  actual  bringing  up 
of  the  Ark,  and  on  the  great  promise  given  to  him — as  well  as  by  the  absence 
of  all  allusion  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  37-44)  to  subsequent  times  of  disaster  and 
apparent  failure  of  that  promise — it  seems  clearly  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
David  or  of  Solomon.  Yet  the  want  of  any  ascription  to  David,  and  the 
refwence  to  him  (vv.  1,  10,  11)  in  the  third  person,  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  from  his  hand.  The  topics  of  the  Psalm,  moreover,  are  prominent  in 
the  prayer  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  15-26)  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple, 
and  vv.  8-10  are  actually  embodied  in  that  prayer  in  2  Chron.  vi.  41,  42. 
Hence  it  seems  best  to  refer  the  Psalm  to  that  occasion,  and  possibly  to  the 
authorship  of  Solomon  himself.  It  might  have  been  sung  most  appropriately 
at  the  solemn  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  from  Zion  to  the  new  Temple  (1  Kings 
viii.  3-6). 

It  first,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  pleads  for  God's  remembrance  of  the  longing  of 
David  to  find  a  resting  place  for  the  Lord;  then,  (b)  in  vv.  6-10,  it  introduces 
the  glad  cry  of  the  people,  rejoicing  to  bring  up  the  Ark,  and  praying  for 
God's  acceptance;  to  this  succeeds,  (c)  in  vv.  11-14,  an  earnest  memorial  of 
His  promise  to  David;  answered,  (d)  in  vv.  15-19,  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
in  fulness  of  blessing. 

The  Psalm  is  used  as  a  Proper  Psalm  for  Christmas  Day.  For  on  that  day 
we  commemorate  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise  of  David,  and  the 
coming  of  Him,  whose  Presence  was  to  make  the  higher  glory  of  the  second 
Temple. 

LORD,  remember  David  :  and  all  his  trouble  ; 
I     V.  1.  Lord,  remember  David,  &c.,  should  be,  "Lord,  remember  for 
David  all  his  trouble,"  accepting  it  as  a  sacrifice,  and  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  rewarded  it.     So  in  2  Chron.  vi.  42,  "  Remember 
the  mercies  of  David  thy  servant."     Comp.  Neh.  xiii.  14,  22,  31. 

2  How  he  sware  unto  the  Lord  :  and  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Almighty  God  of  Jacob  ; 

V.  2.  Almighty  God,  &c. — properly,  "  the  mighty  One  of  Jacob  " 
(comp.  Gen.  xlix.  24). 

3  I  will  not  come  within  the  tabernacle  of  mine 
house  :  nor  climb  up  into  my  bed  ; 

4  I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep,  nor  mine 
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eye-lids  to  slumber  :  neither  the  temples  of  my  head 
to  take  any  rest ; 

5  Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  :  an  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of 
Jacob. 

6  Lo,  we  heard  of  the  same  at  Ephrata  :  and  found 
it  in  the  wood. 

V.  6.  The  beginning  of  the  joyful  cry  of  the  people  involves  some 
difficulty.  It  is  evidently  a  reminiscence,  natural  to  the  occasion,  of 
David's  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  (2  Sam.  vi.)  to  Mount  Zion ;  and  the 
words  "  in  the  wood  " — properly,  "  in  the  fields  of  the  wood,"  or  "  of 
Jaar  " — must  refer  to  Kirjath-jearim  ("  the  city  of  woods  "),  where 
the  Ark  had  been  twenty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  in  the  days  of  Samuel, 
and  whence  (2  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  Josh.  xv.  9,  60)  David  brought  it  up. 
But  the  clause,  "  we  heard  of  it  at  Ephratah,"  is  not  easy  to  explain. 
Ephratah  is,  no  doubt,  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19;  xlviii.  7; 
Mic.  V.  2) ;  and  in  the  history  there  is  no  allusion  to  Bethlehem  in 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark.  But  it  is  possible  that  David  may  have 
made  his  native  city  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  starting  of  the  festal 
procession,  so  that  the  people  "  heard "  the  summons  at  Ephratah, 
and  "  found  "  the  Ark  at  Kirjath-jearim. 

vv.  2-6.  This  vow  evidently  preceded  the  words  of  David  to 
Nathan,  recorded  in  2  Sam.  vii.  2.  In  these  words  the  same  idea 
is  implied,  that  it  is  unseemly  for  the  king  to  have  rest  till  he  has 
found  a  resting  place  for  the  Ark  of  the  Lord. 

7  We  will  go  into  his  tabernacle  :  and  fall  low  on 
our  knees  before  his  footstool. 

8  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy  resting-place  :  thou,  and 
the  ark  of  thy  strength. 

9  Let  thy  priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness  : 
and  let  thy  saints  sing  with  joyfulness. 

V.  9  may  be  responsive,  between  the  priests  and  the  people  ("  the 
saints  "  of  God).  The  white  garment  of  the  priest  is  the  symbol  of 
the  clothing  of  righteousness  (see  Zech.  iii.  3,  4  ;  Rev.  xix.  8).  The 
verse  forms  the  third  pair  of  versicles  in  the  Shorter  Liliany  of  our 
Morning  Service. 
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10  For  thy  servant  David's  sake  :  turn  not  away 
the  presence  of  thine  Anointed. 

V.  10.  Turn  not  away  the  presence  (the  face),  &c. — that  is,  "  reject 
not  the  prayer  of  Thy  Anointed."  The  same  phrase  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  Hebrew  of  1  Kings  ii.  16,  17,  20,  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  sense  in  2  Kings  xviii.  24.  "The  Anointed"  is  clearly 
Solomon,  pleading  (see  1  Kings  viii.  15-20)  the  promise  to  David; 
though  symbolic  interpretation  sees  in  the  name  One  greater  than 
Solomon. 

vv.  7-10  are  the  prayer  of  the  people  on  the  solemn  bringing  of  the 
Ark  into  the  Temple  by  the  priests  (1  Kings  viii.  3-6) ;  declaring 
delight  in  His  worship  {v.  7),  inviting  Him  to  accept  His  "  resting 
place"  {v.  8;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  13),  praying  for  His  blessing 
{v.  9),  and  pleading  His  promise  to  David  {v.  10). 

11  The  Lord  hath  made  a  faithful  oath  unto 
David  :  and  he  shall  not  shrink  from  it ; 

12  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  :  shall  I  set  upon  thy 
seat. 

13  If  thy  children  will  keep  my  covenant,  and  my 
testimonies  that  I  shall  learn  them  :  their  children 
also  shall  sit  upon  thy  seat  for  evermore. 

vv.  11-13  are  a  free  quotation  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  20-34)  of  the 
promise  through  Nathan  (2  Sam,  vii.  12-15),  "  Confirmed  by  an  oath, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie  "  (Heb.  vi.  17,  18). 

14  For  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Sion  to  be  an  habita- 
tion for  himself  :  he  hath  longed  for  her. 

V.  14.  The  choosing  of  Jerusalem  ("  Zion  ")  for  the  resting-place  of 
the  Ark  is  similarly  connected  in  Solomon's  prayer  with  the  fixing  for 
ever  the  royalty  of  David  (1  Kings  viii.  16-21). 

15  This  shall  be  my  rest  for  ever  :  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein. 

16  I  will  bless  her  victuals  with  increase  :  and  will 
satisfy  her  poor  with  bread. 
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17  I  will  deck  her  priests  with  health  :  and  her 
saints  shall  rejoice  and  sing. 

18  There  shall  I  make  the  horn  of  David  to 
flourish  :  I  have  ordained  a  lantern  for  mine 
Anointed. 

V.  18.  The  horn  is  the  emblem  of  strength  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1 ; 
Ps.  Ixxv.  5,  6  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  21) ;  the  lantern  or  "  lamp  "  (see  1  Kings 
xi.  36)  the  light  of  God's  favour. 

vv.  14-18  are  the  answer  of  the  Lord  corresponding  to  each  point 
of  the  prayer  of  the  people — expressing  the  "  desire  "  ascribed  to  Him 
in  V.  14,  granting  the  two-fold  petition  of  v.  6,  adding  the  blessing 
of  temporal  prosperity  to  Jerusalem  (comp.  the  prayer  of  Ps.  cxxii. 
6,  7),  and  pledging  His  word  once  more  to  the  promise  to  David, 
pleaded  in  vv.  10-13. 

19  As  for  his  enemies,  I  shall  clothe  them  with 
shame  :  but  upon  himself  shall  his  crown  flourish. 

Psalm  CXXXIII.    Ecce,  quam  honum! 

This  Psalm,  a  gem  of  simplicity  and  beauty — ascribed  to  David,  and  cer- 
tainly breathing  his  loving  spirit — may  have  been,  hke  others  of  the  "  Songs 
of  Degrees,"  adopted  in  the  later  era  of  the  Restoration  to  express  the  delight 
in  the  newly-found  unity,  binding  the  scattered  exiles  together,  and  obliterating 
the  old  lines  of  division. 

BEHOLD,  how   good  and  joyful  a   thing  it  is  : 
brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity! 

V.  1.  Brethren,  &c.,  should  be,  "  for  brethren  also  to  dwell  together." 
There  is  emphasis  on  the  word  "  brethren,"  as  implying  the  duty  of 
recognizing  brotherhood ;  and  in  the  phrase  "  dwell  together  "  there 
may  be  a  reference  to  the  joy  of  actual  reunion,  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  unity. 

2  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head, 
that  ran  down  unto  the  beard  :  even  unto  Aaron's 
beard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing. 

V.  2.  The  shirts — properly,  the  *'  edge,"  and  probably  (as  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  32)  the  collar  or  upper  opening  of  the  ephod.     The  fragrant 


oil  touched  the  priests'  gannents — which  symbolizes  (see  cxxxii.  9) 
righteousness — and  hallowed  all  alike. 

3  Like  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  :  which  fell  upon  the 
hill  of  Sion. 

V.  3.  The  figure  seems  to  represent  the  lofty  mountains  as  collect- 
ing the  moisture,  and  distilling  it  on  the  lower  hills,  Zion  is  here 
contrasted  (as  Ps.  Ixviii.  16)  with  the  loftier  heights,  above  which  it 
was  exalted  in  sacredness.  They  gather  God's  blessing,  but  it  falls 
on  Zion.  The  union  of  Hermon  and  Zion  is  the  union  at  once  of 
North  and  South,  of  high  and  lowly,  of  natural  grandeur  and  special 
holiness,  under  the  blessing  of  God. 

vv.  2,  3.  The  characteristic  idea  of  both  comparisons  is  that  unity 
is  acknowledged  as  the  gift  of  God,  shed  from  Heaven  upon  the 
earth.  In  v.  2  the  comparison  is  to  the  holy  oil  of  consecration 
(Ex.  XXX.  22-33),  which  symbolized  the  outpouring  of  the  grace  of 
God  on  the  priest,  as  the  representative  of  Israel ;  in  t*.  3  to  the  dew 
of  fruitf ulness,  shed  alike  on  the  North  and  the  South,  on  lofty  snow- 
clad  Hermon,  and  on  the  lowly  sacredness  of  Mount  Zion. 

4  For  there  the  Lord  promised  his  blessing  :  and 
life  for  evermore. 

V.  4.  For  therey  &c.  "  There "  is  emphatic.  Zion  is  the  true 
centre  of  unity,  because  of  the  special  blessing  of  God,  which  is  the 
undying  spiritual  life  of  His  covenant  "  for  evermore." 

Psalm  CXXXIV.    Ecce  nunc. 

This  last  and  brightest  of  the  "Songs  of  Degrees"  is  clearly  (in  rr.  1-3) 
the  greeting  of  the  arrived  pilgrims  to  the  priests  of  the  Temple,  and  in  v.  4 
the  answer  of  blessing  from  within.  It  seems  to  herald  the  opening  of  the 
gates,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Temple  itself. 

BEHOLD  now,  praise  the  Lord  :  all  ye  servants 
of  the  Lord  ; 
2  Ye   that   by  night   stand  in   the   house  of  the 
Lord  :  even  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God. 

vv.  1,-2  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  1).  Bj/  night.  The  service  (see  1  Chron. 
ix.  33)  involved  watching,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  Probably  the 
stress  here  laid  on  the  night-service  implies  that  the  Psalm  was  sung 
just  when  that  night-service  was  over,  before  the  lights  were  put  out, 
at  or  before  the  offering  of  the  morning  sacrifice. 
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3  Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sanctuary  :  and  praise 
the  Lord. 

V.  3.  In  the  sanctuary — probably,  "  towards  the  sanctuary  "  (as  in 
Ps.  V.  7 ;  xxviii.  2,  &c.),  in  prayer  at  the  oflfering  of  incense. 

4  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth  :  give 
thee  blessing  out  of  Sion. 

V.  4.  In  the  reply  from  within  the  word  "  bless  "  is  taken  up  in  the 
higher  sense — not  of  the  adoration  of  man,  but  of  the  answering 
benediction  of  God.  The  Lord  is  at  once  the  "  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxxiv.  7)  and  the  dweller  in  Zion. 

Psalm  CXXXV.     Laudate  Nomen. 

This  Psalm — a  Hallelujah  Psalm — though  not  one  of  the  "  Songs  of 
Degrees,"  breathes  much  of  their  spirit.  It  is  evidently  of  late  date,  bor- 
rowing largely  from  other  Psalms  and  prophetic  passages,  without,  howevei', 
impairing  its  own  coherence  and  beauty  of  style.  It  belongs  apparently  to 
the  worship  of  the  Second  Temple ;  and  it  has  been  noted  that  some  of  its 
topics  occur  in  the  Levitical  Address  in  Neh.  ix.  5-38.  Evidently  it  is 
designed  for  festal  use,  perhaps  in  responsive  alternation  between  priests  and 
people. 

It  opens,  (rt)  in  vv.  1-3,  with  a  call  on  the  priests  and  Levites  to  praise 
the  Name  of  Jehovah ;  then,  (h)  in  vv.  4-14,  follows  the  song  of  praise  to 
Him,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Deliverer  of  Israel  ;  this  changes, 
(f)  in  vv.  15-18,  to  a  scornful  denunciation  of  idolatry;  and  the  whole  ends, 
{d)  in  vv.  19-21,  with  a  mutual  call  to  worship  of  priests  and  people,  obeyed 
iu  a  final  chorus  of  praise. 

0  PRAISE  the  Lord,   laud  ye  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  :  praise  it,  O  ye  servants  of  the  Lord ; 

2  Ye  that  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  our  God. 

3  O  praise  the  Lord,  for  the  Lord  is  gracious  : 
O  sing  praises  unto  his  Name,  for  it  is  lovely. 

V.  3.  The  Lord  is  gracious  ("good  ").  The  verse,  as  repeated  with 
the  doxology  in  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1,  is  identical  with  the  burden  of  the 
festal  song  at  David's  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  and  Solomon's  dedica- 
tion of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xvi.  34,  41 ;  2  Chron.  v.  13).  To  be 
*'  good  " — that  is,  to  "  be  true  in  love  " — is  the  essence  of  the  Divine 
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nature,  and  therefore  the  image  of  Christ  in  those  who  are  His  (Eph. 
iv.  15).  But  the  main  emphasis  is  laid  on  His  love;  for  "God  is 
love."  Hence  His  Name  is  "lovely";  "we  love  Him,  because  He 
first  loved  us  "  (1  John  iv.  8,  19). 

vv.  1-3.  Comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  1 ;  cxxxiv.  1 ;  cxxxvi.  1 ;  cxlvii.  1. 

4  For  why?  the  Lord  hath  chosen  Jacob  unto 
himself :  and  Israel  for  his  own  possession. 

V.  4.  See  Ex.  xix.  6  ;  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  19,  &c. 

5  For  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  great  :  and  that 
our  Lord  is  above  all  gods. 

V.  5.  Comp,  Ps.  xcv.  3. 

6  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did  he  in 
heaven,  and  in  earth  :  and  in  the  sea,  and  in  all 
deep  places. 

7  He  bringeth  forth  the  clouds  from  the  ends  of 
the  world  :  and  sendeth  forth  lightnings  with  the 
rain,  bringing  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures. 

vv.  6,  7.  As  in  all  the  Psalms  of  the  Restoration,  there  is  an 
emphatic,  though  passing,  reference  to  the  Almigiity  hand  of  God  in 
Nature — in  words  almost  identical  with  Jer.  x.  13,  and  apparently 
suggested  by  Job  xxviii.  24-26  ;  xxxviii.  22-28.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  "  God  of  heaven  "  is  the  name  especially  given  to  the  Lord 
in  the  history  of  the  Captivity  and  Restoration.  In  the  exile  from 
His  special  Presence  the  servants  of  God  naturally  fell  back  on  His 
universal  and  Almighty  Presence,  as  the  "  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth." 

8  He  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt  :  both  of  man 
and  beast. 

9  He  hath  sent  tokens  and  wonders  into  the  midst 
of  thee,  O  thou  land  of  Egypt  :  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
all  his  servants. 

10  He  smote  divers  nations  :  and  slew  mighty 
kings ; 
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11  Sehon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og  the  king 
of  Basan  :  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan  ; 

12  And  gave  their  land  to  be  an  heritage  :  even  an 
heritage  unto  Israel  his  people. 

vv.  4-12  form  the  song  of  praise  of  Israel  as  the  Lord's  people; 
first,  dwelling  on  the  choice  of  Israel  {vv.  4,  5),  then  glancing  at 
His  Almighty  power  over  all  the  earth  {vv.  6,  7),  and  returning 
at  once  {vv.  8-12)  from  this  to  the  exhibition  of  that  power  for  His 
people  in  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  and  conquest  of  Canaan. 

13  Thy  Name,  O  Lord,  endureth  for  ever  :  so 
doth  thy  memorial,  O  Lord,  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

14  For  the  Lord  will  avenge  his  people  :  and  be 
gracious  unto  his  servants. 

vv.  8-14  use  the  remembrance  of  ancient  mercies  in  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  and  conquest  of  Canaan,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
faith  that  now  "  God  wiU  avenge  His  people,  and  repent  Himself " 
("  be  gracious  ")  "  concerning  His  servants  " — taking  away  the  judg- 
ment that  He  had  laid  upon  them,  and  punishing  the  cruelty  of 
their  enemies,  which  had  been  overruled  to  His  chastening  purpose. 

15  As  for  the  images  of  the  heathen,  they  are  but 
silver  and  gold  :  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

16  They  have  mouths,  and  speak  not  :  eyes  have 
they,  but  they  see  not. 

17  They  have  ears,  and  yet  they  hear  not  :  neither 
is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths. 

18  They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them  :  and 
so  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  them. 

vv.  15-18,  by  a  sudden  transition  of  thought,  suggested  by  the  idea 
of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  pass  to  a  denunciation  of 
the  vanity  of  idols,  repeated  with  slight  variation  from  Ps.  cxv,  4-8. 

19  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  house  of  Israel  :  praise  the 
Lord,  ye  house  of  Aaron. 

Dd 
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20  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  house  of  Levi  ;  ye  that  fear 
the  Lord,  praise  the  Lord. 

vv.  19,  20,  using  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  become  almost  a 
liturgical  form  (see  Ps.  cxv.  9-13;  cxviii.  2-4),  invite  "the  house  of 
Israel,"  "  the  house  of  Aaron  "  (and  "  Levi  "),  and  "  those  who  fear 
the  Lord,"  to  praise  the  Lord.  The  invitations  are  probably  respon- 
sive ;  and  the  answer  of  v.  21  sung  in  full  chorus. 

21  Praised  be  the  Lord  out  of  Sion  :  who  dwelleth 
at  Jerusalem. 

Psalm  CXXXVI.     Confitemini. 

This  Psalm — called  by  some  Jewish  authorities  "the  Great  Hallel" — 
traverses  much  the  same  ground  as  Ps.  cxxxv.  5-14,  but  with  some  amplifi- 
cation and  constant  repetition  of  the  traditional  burden,  "  For  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever,"  found  in  Ps.  cvi.  1 ;  cvii.  1  ;  cxviii.  1-4,  and  in  the 
historic  records  of  1  Chron.  xvi.  34;  2  Chron.  v.  13;  vii.  3,  6;  xx.  21.  It 
bears  evident  marks  of  responsive  recitation  of  the  first  clauses  of  the  succes- 
sive vei-ses,  with  the  burden  sung  in  full  chorus. 

Like  the  previous  Psalm  it  dwells,  {a)  in  vv.  1-4,  on  the  supreme  Majesty 
of  God;  {h)  in  vv.  5-9,  on  His  creative  power  and  wisdom;  (c)  in  vv.  10-22, 
on  His  ancient  deliverance  of  Israel ;  and,  {d)  in  vv.  23-26,  on  His  recent 
mercies,  (The  27th  verse  is  an  erroneous  repetition  of  v.  3,  derived  from  the 
Vulgate.) 

OGIVE  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  gracious  : 
and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

2  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  all  gods  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

3  O  thank  the  Lord  of  all  lords  :  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever, 

vv.  2,  3,  The  title  "  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  "  is  found  in 
Deut,  X,  17  ;  Josh,  xxii,  22,  and  revived  emphatically  in  Dan,  ii.  47 ; 
xi,  36,  It  of  course  expresses  the  exaltation  of  the  true  God  over 
"  the  gods  many  and  lords  many  "  of  heathenism ;  possibly  it  may 
imply  also  His  supreme  dominion  over  the  highest  created  beings, 
called  "gods,"  as  in  Ps,  Ixxxii.  1 ;  cxxxviii,  1, 
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4  Who  only  doeth  great  wonders  :  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

5  Who  by  his  excellent  wisdom  made  the  heavens  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

6  Who  laid  out  the  earth  above  the  waters  :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

7  Who  hath  made   great   lights   :  for   his   mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

8  The  sun  to  rule  the  day  :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever ; 

9  The  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

vv.  5-9  follows  the  record  of  Gen.  i.  10,  16. 

10  Who  smote  Egypt  with  their  first-born  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever; 

11  And  brought  out  Israel  from  among  them  :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 

12  With  a  mighty  hand,  and  stretched  out  arm  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

13  Who  divided  the  Red  sea  in  two  parts  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever  ; 

14  And  made  Israel  to  go  through  the  midst  of  it  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

15  But  as  for  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  he  overthrew 
them  in  the  Red  sea  :  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

16  Who  led  his  people  through  the  wilderness  :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

17  Who  smote  great  kings  :  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever  ; 
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18  Yea,  and  slew  mighty  kings   :  for   his   mercy 
endureth  for  ever ; 

vv.  10,  15,  18  append  the  burden,  "For  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,"  to  the  terrible  examples  of  God's  vengeance  on  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Canaanites.  This,  no  doubt,  primarily  regards  these  actions 
of  Divine  Providence  from  an  Israelite  point  of  view,  as  interpositions 
for  the  protection  of  His  people.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  abso- 
lutely that — the  world  being  what  it  is — vengeance  on  oppression  and 
corruption  belongs  to  the  "mercy,"  as  well  as  the  righteousness, 
of  God. 

19  Sehon  king  of  the  Amorites  :  for  his   mercy 
endureth  for  ever ; 

20  And   Og  the    king   of  Basan  :  for  his   mercy 
endureth  for  ever  ; 

21  And  gave  away  their  land  for  an  heritage  :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 

22  Even  for  an  heritage  unto  Israel  his  servant  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

23  Who  remembered  us^hen  we  were  in  trouble  : 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ; 

24  And  hath  delivered  us  from  our  enemies  :  for 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

25  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh  :  for  his  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 

vy.  23-25.  The  last  section  of  the  Psalm  evidently  refers  to  the 
deliverance  and  restoration  from  Captivity.  Hence  v.  25  cannot  be 
taken  merely  in  the  general  sense  of  Ps.  civ.  27,  28 ;  cxlv.  15,  16, 
without  breaking  the  coherence.  Probably  there  is  reference  to 
famine  and  distress  among  the  restored  exiles  (see  Hag.  i.  9-11 ; 
ii.  16-19),  removed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord. 

26  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

27  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  lords  :  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
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Psalm  CXXXVII.     Super  flumina. 

This  Psalm,  which  has  passed  into  a  proverbial  type  of  infinite  pathos  and 
of  an  intense  patriotic  and  reverent  love  of  Jerusalem,  is  clearly  the  work  of  a 
returned  exile,  in  whom  bitter  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  perhaps  sight  of 
the  desolation  before  his  eyes,  make  the  iron  of  captivity  still  enter  into  the 
soul.  (In  one  MS.  of  the  Septuagint  it  is  attributed,  probably  by  a  mere 
guess,  to  Jeremiah.)  He  sees  again  (in  vv.  1-3)  the  despairing  and  insulted 
captivity  by  the  waters  of  Babylon;  he  recalls  (in  vv.  4-6)  the  answer  of 
pathetic  remonstrance  to  the  taunts  of  the  enemy;  and  then  (in  vv.  7-9) 
breaks  out  into  fierce  denunciation  of  the  unbrotherly  enmity  of  Edom  and  the 
cruelty  of  Babylon.  In  all  its  phases  the  inspiration  of  the  Psalm  is  the  same 
love  of  the  Holy  City,  as  holy,  which  breathes  in  the  joy  of  Ps.  cxxii. 


B 


Y  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept  ; 
when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion. 

V.  1.  The  waters — the  great  rivers  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  would  most  forcibly  impress  the  exile 
from  the  hill-country  of  Judaea. 

2  As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them  up  :  upon  the 
trees  that  are  therein. 

V.  2.  The  trees — properly,  the  "  willows  "  fringing  the  stream.  The 
"  weeping  willow  "  is  the  Salix  Babylonim. 

Therein — properly,  "in  the  midst  thereof,"  i.e.  of  Babylon,  the 
great  city  covering  many  square  miles,  famous  for  its  parks  and 
gardens. 

3  For  they  that  led  us  away  captive  required  of 
us  then  a  song,  and  melody,  in  our  heaviness  :  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion. 

V.  3.  And  melody,  in  our  heaviness  should  be  (preserving  the 
parallelism),  "  and  our  oppressors  (asked  us)  for  mirth."  The  demand 
sounds  like  a  mere  taunt,  but  it  may  have  been  an  exhortation  to 
forget  a  lost  home,  and  make  the  best  of  a  new  country,  and  the 
answer  perhaps  suits  best  with  this  latter  explanation. 

4  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  :  in  a  strange 
land  ? 
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V.  4.  The  Lord's  song.  The  title  is  emphatic ;  the  only  true 
"  Songs  of  Zion  "  were  the  Psalms  of  sacred  joy,  which  it  were  pro- 
fanation to  sing  in  a  strange  heathen  land.  It  is  characteristic  that 
here,  as  always,  the  love  for  Jerusalem  is  mainly  not  domestic  or 
national,  but  devotional. 

5  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem  :  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning. 

V.  5.  Forget  her  cunning.  The  last  two  words  are  an  insertion ; 
some  render,  "Let  my  right  hand  forget,"  i.e.  be  numbed  into 
deadness. 

6  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  :  yea,  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  in  my  mirth. 

V.  6.  In  my  mirth — properly,  "above  my  mirth."  The  remem- 
brance, even  in  sadness,  is  sweeter  than  the  mirth,  which  is  possible 
only  to  an  unfeeling  forgetfulness.  "  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and 
lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

7  Remember  the  children  of  Edom,  0  Lord,  in  the 
day  of  Jerusalem  :  how  they  said,  Down  with  it, 
down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground. 

V.  7.  See  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the  unnatural  exultation  and 
cruelty  of  Edom  which  runs  through  the  Book  of  Obadiah  (especially 
vv.  10-15),  and  comp.  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14 ;  xxxv.  4-15. 

8  0  daughter  of  Babylon,  wasted  with  misery  : 
yea,  happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee,  as  thou 
hast  served  us. 

V.  8.  Wasted  with  misery,  if  the  true  reading,  may  be  descriptive 
of  the  destruction  already  coming  on  Babylon  in  the  Persian  conquest, 
or  anticipatory  of  a  doom  to  come.  By  a  slight  variation  some  read, 
"  wasting  (others)  in  misery,"  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  force 
of  the  passage. 

9  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  taketh  thy  children  : 
and  throweth  them  against  the  stones. 

V.  9.  This  terrible  imprecation  of  the  worst  cruelty,  which  dis- 
graced the  exterminating  wars  of  ancient  times  (see  2  Kings  viii.  12 ; 
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Isa,  xiii.  16 ;  Hos.  x.  14 ;  N'ah.  iii.  10),  is  wrung  from  the  Psalmist 
by  the  recollection  of  the  cruelty  which  he  had  seen  and  perhaps 
suifered,  and  by  the  sense  of  the  insolent  and  oppressive  wickedness 
which  made  Babylon  the  type  of  the  enemies  of  God.  Like  the 
"Psalms  of  Imprecation,"  it  breathes  the  stern  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  the  Divine  love  of  the  New. 

Psalm    CXXXVIII.     ConfiteUr  tibi. 

This  Psalm  is  the  first  of  a  group  (cxxxviii.-cxlv.)  ascribed  traditionally 
to  David,  in  some  cases  bearing  also  other  names,  possibly  having  undergone 
some  adaptation  before  insertion  in  the  last  book  of  the  Psalter.  Thus  in  this 
Psalm  the  LXX.  adds  to  the  ascription  to  David  the  names  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  apparently  supposing  that  these  Prophets  of  the  Restoration  period 
had  to  do  with  the  Psalm  in  its  present  form.  Certainly  the  Psalms  them- 
selves, while  they  bear  no  indication  of  date,  yet  in  fulness  of  meaning,  force, 
and  occasional  difficulty  resemble  the  earlier  utterances  of  David  far  more 
than  the  smoother  and  easier  Psalms  of  later  date. 

It  falls  into  three  sections :  (a)  in  vv.  1-3,  the  song  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  (b)  in  vv.  4-6,  the  exaltation  of  the  Lord  before  the  nations ;  (c)  in 
vv.  7,  8,  the  expression  of  confidence  for  the  future. 

I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  thee,  0  Lord,  with  my 
whole  heart  :  even  before  the  gods  will  I  sing 
praise  unto  thee. 

V.  1.  0  Lord.  The  words  are  an  insertion  from  the  LXX.  In  the 
original  the  Psalmist,  full  of  the  thought  of  God,  needs  no  name  to 
designate  the  object  of  his  worship. 

Before  the  gods.  The  word  Elohim  is  used  sometimes  of  the  angels 
(as  perhaps  in  Ps.  viii.  5)  and  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth  (as  in 
Ixxxii,  1,  6),  and  constantly  of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen.  The 
first  sense  is  out  of  place  here;  either  of  the  others  will  suit  the 
passage,  but  perhaps  the  last  is  simplest.  In  David's  time,  as  in 
the  later  period,  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  was  witnessed  to  in  the 
face  of  heathenism. 

2  I  will  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple,  and 
praise  thy  Name,  because  of  thy  loving-kindness 
and  truth  :  for  thou  hast  magnified,  thy  Name,  and 
thy  Word,  above  all  things. 
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V.  2.  Thy  Name,  and  Thy  Word,  &c.  This  rendering,  following 
some  ancient  versions,  is  a  gloss  to  soften  the  unique  expression  of 
the  original,  which  is  (as  in  A.V.),  "Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  word 
above  all  Thy  Name."  Generally  the  Name  of  God  is  the  whole 
manifestation  of  Himself ;  here  the  Word  {i.e.  the  promise)  of  God  is 
described  as  going  beyond  all  other  manifestations  of  His  goodness 
(comp.  V.  8).  If  the  Psalm  be  David's,  the  reference  must  be  to  the 
great  promise  of  2  Sam.  vii.  8-16.  We  cannot  but  notice  that  He, 
who  was  foretold,  was  Himself  the  Word,  magnified  above  all  other 
manifestations  of  God.  , 

3  When  I  called  upon  thee,  thou  heardest  me  : 
and  enduedst  my  soul  with  much  strength. 

4  All  the  kings  of  the  earth  shall  praise  thee,  O 
Lord  :  for  they  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  mouth. 

5  Yea,  they  shall  sing  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  : 
that  great  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

6  For  though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect 
unto  the  lowly  :  as  for  the  proud,  he  beholdeth  them 
afar  off. 

vv.  4-6.  This  sense  of  the  witness  to  Jehovah  before  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  by  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  and  the  turning  away 
of  His  face  from  the  proud,  is  thoroughly  in  David's  spirit,  while  it 
would  come  back  with  special  appropriateness  to  the  restored  exiles 
(see  Ps.  Ixviii.  29 ;  oil.  15,  16). 

7  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  yet  shalt 
thou  refresh  me  :  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hand 
upon  the  furiousness  of  mine  enemies,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  save  me. 

8  The  Lord  shall  make  good  his  loving-kindness 
toward  me  :  yea,  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  endureth  for 
ever ;  despise  not  then  the  works  of  thine  own 
hands. 

V.  8.  Make  good,  &c.,  is  properly  (as  in  A.  V.),  "  The  Lord  will 
perfect  that  which  concern  eth  me  " — again  a  clear  expression  of  faith 
in  some  definite  promise  of  God  (comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  25). 
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The  works  of  Thine  own  hands.  The  plea  (as  in  Job  x.  3,  8 ; 
xiv.  15)  is  that,  lowly  and  frail  as  man  is.  He  who  created  him,  and, 
in  David's  case,  made  him  the  heir  of  a  transcendant  promise,  will 
not  "despise  him"  (comp.  in  sense  Isa.  Ixiv.  9-12). 

Fsalm  CXXXIX.     Do7nine,  prohasti. 

^In  the  whole  Psalter  there  is  no  utterance  which  more  strikingly  embodies 
the  great  idea  of  the  Psalm  as  such — the  realization  (that  is)  of  God's  Presence 
to  the  soul,  as  possessing,  encompassing,  and  inspiring  its  inner  life.  The  tone 
of  this  supreme  consciousness  is  here  mainly  a  tone  of  wonder  and  awe ;  the 
Psalmist  goes  so  far  as  to  conceive  of  a  vain  attempt  to  flee  from  it ;  even  when 
he  puts  this  aside,  he  is  lost  in  the  mystery  of  the  creating  and  sustaining 
power,  in  which  alone  he  lives ;  and,  by  an  abrupt  transition  of  thought,  takes 
refuge  in  the  moral  aspect  of  life,  which  he  can  grasp — in  the  intense  sense  of 
conflict  with  evil,  and  earnest  prayer  for  God's  righteous  judgment  and  His 
guidance.  In  this  last  thought  he  gladly  accepts  the  searching  knowledge, 
before  which  he  had  previously  felt  himself  overawed.  The  whole  Psalm 
breathes  exactly  the  spirit  of  Rom.  xi.  33,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  finding  out !  " 

It  is  ascribed  to  David,  and  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  LXX.  bears 
also  the  name  of  Zechariah.  Some  Aramaisms  of  style  may,  perhaps,  indicate 
that  in  its  present  form  it  has  passed  under  a  later  hand.  But  in  substance 
the  whole,  and  especially  the  last  section  (vv.  19-24),  harmonize  so  well 
with  the  spirit  of  David's  Psalms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  set  aside  the  traditional 
ascription. 

The  Psalm  begins,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  with  a  vivid  realization  of  God's  Presence ; 
then,  (b)  in  vv.  6-11,  asking  whether  it  could  be  possible  to  flee  from  it,  finds 
it  encompassing  the  soul  in  all  the  height  and"  depth,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth,  of  creation ;  and,  (c)  in  vv.  12-18,  goes  back  from  the  sense  of  this 
all-enfolding  Presence  to  the  mystery  of  man's  creation,  transcending  human 
thought ;  finally,  (d)  in  vv.  19-24,  it  turns  to  intense  hatred  of  evil,  as  sinning 
against  the  Creative  will,  and  prays  for  guidance  in  the  "  everlasting  way " 
of  God. 

OLORD,  thou  hast  searched  me  out,  and  known 
me  :  thou  knowest  my  down-sitting,  and  mine 
up-rising ;  thou  understandest  my  thoughts  long 
before. 
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V.  1.  Lonff  before.  The  original  is  simply  (as  in  A.  Y.)  "afar  off." 
Our  version  is  an  explanation  of  the  phrase,  probable  and  beautiful, 
but  not  absolutely  certain. 

2  Thou  art  about  my  path,  and  about  my  bed  : 
and  spiest  out  all  my  ways. 

V.  2.  Art  about,  &c.,  should  be  (as  in  the  marginal  reading  of 
A.  v.),  "  Thou  searchest "  or  "  winnowest "  all  my  ways,  distinguish- 
ing the  good  from  evil,  wisdom  from  folly. 

3  For  lo,  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue  :  but 
thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it  altogether. 

V.  3.  The  more  probable  rendering  is,  "  A  word  is  not  yet  on  my 
tongue.  Lo !  Thou  knowest  it  altogether  " — that  is,  before  the  word 
is  spoken.    Thou  knowest  the  yet  unuttered  thought. 

4  Thou  hast  fashioned  me  behind  and  before  :  and 
laid  thine  hand  upon  me. 

V.  4.  Fashioned  me  should  be,  "  surrounded  me  "  (as  in  Job  iii.  23 ; 
xiv.  5,  13;  xxiii.  8-10)  on  every  side,  hedging  in  my  ways,  and 
"  laying  "  a  controlling  "  hand  upon  me." 

5  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent 
for  me  :  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

vv.  1-5  dwell  successively  on  God's  knowledge  of  deed  and  word 
and  thought,  on  His  searching  trial  of  all  human  life,  on  His  all- 
pervading  control  of  human  will,  contemplated  in  adoring  wonder. 

6  Whither   shall  I  go  then   from  thy  Spirit  :  or 
whither  shall  I  go  then  from  thy  presence? 

V.  6.  Thy  Spirit  is  distinguished  from  "  Thy  presence,"  in  evident 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  Spirit  speaking  personally  to  the  spirit  of 
man  (comp.  vv.  23,  24),  as  vivid  as  in  the  constant  prophetic  declara- 
tion, "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me."  In  consciousness  of 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Old  Testament  differs  but  in 
degree  from  the  New ;  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  His  distinct  Per- 
sonality that  the  word  of  Our  Lord  Himself  is  our  only  guide. 

7  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I  go 
down  to  hell,  thou  art  there  also. 
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V.  7.  "  Heaven  "  is  opposed  to  "  hell "  {Sheol  or  Hades),  primarily 
in  the  sense  of  height  as  opposed  to  depth  (comp.  Job  xi,  8 ;  Isa. 
xiv.  14,  15 ;  Matt.  xi.  23) ;  although  perhaps  there  may  also  be 
allusion  to  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness,  presence  with  and 
absence  from  God. 

Go  down,  &c.,  should  be,  "  make  my  bed  in  hell " — the  resting- 
place  of  the  dead  (comp.  Job  xxvi.  6  ;  Prov.  xv.  11). 

8  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  :  and  remain 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ; 

V.  8.  The  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  are  the  extreme  West ;  as  "  the 
wings  "of  the  morning  "  bear  the  dawn  up  the  horizon  of  the  East. 
Over  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe  God's  hand  reaches. 

9  Even  there  also  shall  thy  hand  lead  me  :  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

10  If  I  say,  Peradventure  the  darkness  shall  cover 
me  :  then  shall  my  night  be  turned  to  day. 

11  Yea,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee,  but 
the  night  is  as  clear  as  the  day  :  the  darkness  and 
light  to  thee  are  both  alike. 

vv.  10,  11  should  be — 

"  If  I  say.  Darkness  shall  cover  me 
And  the  night  be  (instead  of)  light  around  me, 
Lo !  the  darkness,"  &c. 
As  God's  Presence  is  universal,  so  His  watchful  Eye  is  inevitable 
(Job  xxxiv.  22).     Darkness  is  no  darkness  to  Him  who  is  Himself 
Light. 

12  For  my  reins  are  thine  :  thou  hast  covered  me 
in  my  mother's  womb. 

V.12  should  probably  be — 

"  For  Thou  hast  formed  my  reins, 
Thou  hast  woven  me  together  in  my  mother's  womb." 
"  The  reins  "  (as  in  Ps.  xvi.  7,  &c.)  are  the  inmost  seat  of  life  and 
feeling. 

13  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully 
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and  wonderfully  made  :  marvellous  are  thy  works, 
and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well. 

V.  IS.  Fearfully  and  wonderfully.  The  words  express  the  general 
spirit  of  the  whole  contemplation — ^not  merely  wonder,  but  wonder 
passing  into  awe,  in  the  sense  of  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  God's 
working,  as  in  the  great  universe,  so  in  the  human  nature,  "the 
microcosm,"  which  includes  in  it  all  the  various  elements  of  the 
Creation. 

14  My  bones  are  not  hid  from  "thee  :  though  I  be 
made  secretly,  and  fashioned  beneath  in  the  earth. 

V.  14.  Beneath  in  the  earth — properly,  "  in  the  depths  of  the  earth." 
The  phrase  (generally  applied  to  the  unseen  Sheol)  is  here  probably  a 
bold  metaphor  for  the  darkness  of  the  womb,  although  there  may  be 
allusion  to  the  formation  of  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

15  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being 
imperfect  :  and  in  thy  book  were  all  mj  members 
written ; 

V.  15.  My  substance,  yet  heing  imperfect  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
single  original  word,  which  signifies  the  embryo  "  rolled  together." 

My  members  written.     The  words  "  my  members  "  are  supplied, 
probably  by  error.    The  sense  seems  to  be — 
"  In  Thy  book  were  all  written, 
The  days  which  were  numbered. 
When  as  yet  none  of  them  was." 
In  the  book  of  God's  foreseeing  purpose,  the  days  of  growth  were 
appointed.    The  fixed  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay  are 
among  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  human  nature. 

1()  Which  day  by  day  were  fashioned  :  when  as 
yet  there  was  none  of  them. 

vv.  12-16  dwell  with  almost  scientific  exactness  on  the  mystery  of 
human  birth  and  growth  from  the  embryo  to  the  full  manhood — the 
formation  of  the  inner  structure  ("  the  reins "),  "  woven  together " 
("covered")  in  the  womb  (v.  12),  the  growth  of  the  hard  bony 
framework  (v.  14),  the  appointment  of  the  fixed  days  of  growth  ud 
to  the  birth  itself  {vv.  15,  16). 

17  How  dear  are  thy  counsels  unto  me,  O  God  : 
O  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 
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18  If  I  tell  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than 
the  sand  :  when  I  wake  up  I  am  present  with  thee. 

V.  18.  When  I  ivaTce  up,  &c.  The  phrase  seems  to  indicate  the  use 
of  the  Psalm  as  a  Morning  Hymn  (as  in  Ps.  Ixiii.  7).  The  sense  of 
God's  Presence  rushes  back  in  the  first  freshness  of  waking  thought. 

iw.  17,  18  break  out  into  a  cry  of  adoring  wonder,  now,  however, 
not  of  fear,  but  of  grave  delight;  for  God's  creative  thoughts,  if 
transcending  the  conception  of  the  mind,  are  "  precious  "  to  the  heart, 

19  Wilt  thou  not  slay  the  wicked,  O  God  :  depart 
from  me,  ye  blood-thirsty  men. 

20  For  they  speak  unrighteously  against  thee  :  and 
thine  enemies  take  thy  Name  in  vain. 

21  Do  not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee  : 
and  am  not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against 
thee? 

22  Yea,  I  hate  them  right  sore  :  even  as  though 
they  were  mine  enemies. 

vv.  21,  22  bring  out  precisely  the  point  of  distinction  of  the  Old 
Testament  morality  from  the  higher  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  We 
may  hate  evil  itself  "  with  a  perfect  hatred  "  ("  right  sore  ") ;  we  may 
even  make  God's  enemies  our  own.  But  as  the  Gospel  has  revealed 
His  love  even  to  sinners,  till  they  be  utterly  reprobate,  so  we  may  not 
hate  either  our  enemies  or  His. 

23  Try  me,  O  God,  and  seek  the  ground  of  my 
heart  :  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts. 

24  Look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in 
me  :  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting. 

vv.  23,  24  accept  thankfully  the  sense  of  God's  searching  know- 
ledge, praying  that  He  will  use  it  to  teach  us  the  sin  that  is  in  us, 
and  turn  us  from  it  to  "  the  way  everlasting  "  of  His  righteousness. 
What  the  mind  cannot  comprehend,  the  conscience  leaps  up  to  grasp. 

vv.  19-24  pass  from  intellectual  contemplation,  in  which  the  mind 
is  lost,  to  the  moral  consciousness,  which  is  within  our  grasp — first, 
in  hatred  of  the  evil,  singularly  characteristic  of  David's  Psalms,  and 
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then  in  earnest  aspiration  for  righteousness.  The  transition  seems 
abrupt,  but  there  is  in  it  a  subtle  underlying  coherency  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixiii.  10,  11). 

Psalm  CXL.    EHpe  me,  Domine. 

This  Psalm  is  closely  connected  in  style  and  expression  with  Ps.  cxli.,  cxlii. 
All  are  referred  to  David,  and,  except  for  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of 
peculiar  words,  supposed  to  be  of  later  date,  all  favours  the  ascription.  There 
is  similarity  both  in  style  and  in  idea  to  the  earlier  Psalms  of  David  (see 
especially  Ps.  Ivii.  and  Ixiv.).  In  style  we  note  the  greater  difficulty  of 
interpretation,  arising  from  force  and  compression  of  meaning;  in  idea  we 
find  the  same  combination  of  craft  and  violence  against  the  Psalmist,  and  the 
same  union  in  him  of  fierceness  against  the  enemy  and  sure  confidence  in  God. 
To  which  of  the  great  crises  of  his  life — the  persecution  of  early  days  or  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom — it  is  to  be  referred,  it  is  hard  to  say.  The  Syriac 
heading,  "  when  Saul  cast  the  javelin  at  him,"  answers  the  former. 

The  Psalm  is  divided  by  the  Selah — so  often  found  in  the  earlier  Psalms — 
into  four  parts.  There  is  a  cry  to  the  Lord,  {a)  in  vv.  1-3,  against  open 
violence;  {h)  in  vv.  4,  5,  against  treachery;  (c)  in  vv.  6-8,  a  prayer  for  the 
continuance  of  the  salvation  given  in  days  past;  and,  {d)  in  vv.  9-13,  an 
anticipation  of  signal  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  and  triumphant  safety  of  the 
servant  of  God. 

DELIVER  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  evil  man  :  and 
preserve  me  from  the  wicked  man. 

V.  1.  The  ivicked  man — properly,  "  the  man  of  violence,"  who  uses, 
however,  not  the  hand  only,  but  the  tongne.  Compare  the  picture  of 
Doeg  in  Ps.  Hi. 

2  Who  imagine  mischief  in  their  hearts  :  and  stir 
up  strife  all  the  day  long. 

3  They  have  sharpened  their  tongues  like  a  ser- 
pent :  adder's  poison  is  under  their  lips. 

V.  3.  There  is  a  mixture  here  of  the  two  metaphors,  so  often  used 
of  slander — the  cruel  sharpening  of  the  tongue  Uke  a  weapon  (see 
Ps.  lii.  3;  Iv.  22;  Ixiv.  3),  and  the  deadly  serpent-like  poison 
(Ps.  Iviii.  4). 

4  Keep  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  hands  of  the  ungodly  : 
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preserve  me  from  the  wicked  men,  who  are  purposed 
to  overthrow  my  goings. 

5  The  proud  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  and  spread 
a  net  abroad  with  cords  :  yea,  and  set  traps  in  my 
way. 

V.  5.  Comp.  Ps.  XXXV.  7;  Ivii.  7;  cxix.  110;  cxli.  10.  The  expres- 
sion suits  perhaps  better  the  early  than  the  later  experience  of  David, 
when  treachery  on  every  side  set  snares  for  the  fugitive. 

6  I  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  God  :  hear 
the  voice  of  my  prayers,  0  Lord, 

7  0  Lord  God,  thou  strength  of  my  health  :  thou 
hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle. 

V.  7.  Thou  hast  covered  my  head — with  the  helmet  of  salvation 
(Isa.  lix.  17;  1  Thess.  v.  8;  Eph.  vi.  17).  The  original  is,  "in  the 
day  of  arms" — ^probably  not  the  battle,  but  the  arming  for  the 
battle.  David's  memory  goes  back  to  the  days  of  his  triumphant 
war  in  the  name  of  God  against  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  inspires 
hope  of  present  deliverance. 

8  Let  not  the  ungodly  have  his  desire,  0  Lord  :  let 
not  his  mischievous  imagination  prosper,  lest  they 
be  too  proud. 

9  Let  the  mischief  of  their  own  lips  fall  upon  the 
head  of  them  :  that  compass  me  about. 

10  Let  hot  burning  coals  fall  upon  them  :  let  them 
be  cast  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  pit,  that  they  never 
rise  up  again. 

V.  10.  Let  hot  lurning  coals,  &c. — that  is,  let  the  lightnings  of 
God's  wrath  (comp.  Ps.  xviii.  8,  12,  13)  strike  them  down. 

Into  fire,  and  into  the  pit.  The  word  "  pit "  is  a  rare  word,  difficult 
of  interpretation.  Probably  the  meaning  is  the  "  pit "  (or  abyss) 
"  of  waters,"  and  so  the  idea  is  of  fire  and  water  as  the  symbols  of 
opposite  means  of  destruction  (comp.  Ps.  Ixvi.  11).  Some,  however, 
refer  the  word  to  the  pit  of  the  burning  of  refuse,  and  so  make  it 
parallel,  and  not  antithetical,  to  "  fire." 
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11  A  man  full  of  words  shall  not  prosper  upon  the 
earth  :  evil  shall  hunt  the  wicked  person  to  over- 
throw him. 

r.  11.  A  man  full  of  words — that  is  (as  in  A.  Y.),  an  evil  speaker 
(comp.  Ps.  lii.  3-5). 

Evil  shall  hunt,  &c.  The  hunter  of  Innocence  is  himself  hunted 
by  Evil. 

12  Sure  I  am  that  the  Lord  will  avenge  the  poor  : 
and  maintain  the  cause  of  the  helpless. 

13  The  righteous  also  shall  give  thanks  unto  thy 
Name  :  and  the  just  shall  continue  in  thy  sight. 

V.  13.  Continue  in  Thy  sight — properly,  "dwell  in  Thy  presence," 
under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  (comp.  Ps.  xvii,  8 ;  xxxvi.  7 ;  Ixiii.  7, 
&c.).  The  description  of  the  Sufferer  as  helpless  and  afflicted,  yet 
upright  and  confident  in  God,  suits  exactly  the  tone  and  circumstances 
of  David's  earlier  Psalms. 

Psalm  CXLI.    Domine,  clamavi. 

This  Psalm  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  time  and  hand  as  Ps.  cxl.  The 
position  described  is  the  same;  many  of  the  expressions  are  similar  (comp. 
Ps.  cxl.  5  with  cxli.  10)  ;  the  general  tone  and  style  are  the  same,  except  that 
Ps.  cxli.  is  even  more  difficult  through  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of  thought. 
The  ascription  to  David  is  strengthened  by  strong  internal  evidence,  and  the 
most  probable  reference  is  to  his  early  days  of  trial. 

The  Psalm,  after,  {a)  in  vv.  1,  2,  the  introduction  of  earnest  supplication, 
goes  on,  {h)  in  vv.  3-6,  to  pray  for  gi-ace  to  turn  from  the  allurements  of  the 
wicked,  even  to  the  severity  of  the  righteous;  and  ends,  (c)  in  vv.  7-11,  with 
an  impassioned  cry  for  deliverance  out  of  extremest  peril,  and  for  signal 
vengeance  on  the  enemy. 

LORD,  I  call  upon  thee,  haste  thee  unto  me  :  and 
I  consider  my  voice  when  1  cry  unto  thee. 
2  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the 
incense  :  and  let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an 
evening  sacrifice. 

V.  2.  Incense,  offered  after  sacrifice,  is  the  symbol  of  the  worship 
of  the  soul  already  reconciled  to  God  (comp.  Kev.  v.  8 ;  viii.  3,  4). 
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The  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  39)  is  the  regular  burnt-ofFering  of 
self -dedication.  The  Psalm  is  evidently  an  Evening  Psalm,  and  the 
Psalmist,  far  from  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle,  yet  not  from  God's 
Presence,  lays  before  Him  the  offering  of  pure  worship  (comp. 
Mai.  i.  11). 

3  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth  :  and 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips. 

4  O  let  not  mine  heart  be  inclined  to  any  evil 
thing  :  let  me  not  be  occupied  in  ungodly  works 
with  the  men  that  work  wickedness,  lest  I  eat  of 
such  things  as  please  them. 

vv.  3,  4  are  a  prayer  against  temptation  to  join  in  the  words  and 
deeds  of  the  evil.  The  Psalmist  will  not  "eat  of  their  dainties" 
(see  A.  v.),  delighting  in  their  false  delights. 

5  Let  the  righteous  rather  smite  me  friendly  :  and 
reprove  me. 

6  But  let  not  their  precious  balms  break  my  head  : 
yea,  T  will  pray  yet  against  their  wickedness. 

vv.  5,  6  are  very  difficult  of  translation.  In  the  first  sentence  the 
general  sense  is  clear:  "Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend;  but 
the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful"  (Prov.  xxvii,  6).  Probably  the 
best  rendering  is — 

"  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall  be  kindness ; 
Let  him  reprove  me — such  oil  for  the  head 
Let  not  my  head  refuse." 
The  smiting  of  just  severity  heals  while  it  seems  to  wound,  and 
honours  while  it  seems  to  dishonour. 

The  second  clause,  however,  abruptly  turns  to  the  former  subject, 
praying  against  the  evil  deeds  of  the  tempters. 

7  Let  their  judges  be  overthrown  in  stony  places  : 
that  they  may  hear  my  words,  for  they  are  sweet. 

V.  7  seems  to  mean,  "  Let  their  judges  be  hurled  down  the  sides  of 
the  rock  "  (comp,  2  Chron.  xxv.  12)  ;  "  then  shall  they  hear  my  words 
that  they  are  sweet."  The  word  "  sweet "  is  the  same  as  "  dainties  " 
in  V.  4:.  In  the  time  of  utter  overthrow  the  leaders  of  wickedness 
shall  know  too  late  the  true  sweetness  from  the  false. 
____  ^^ 
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8  Our  bones  lie  scattered  before  the  pit  :  like  as 
when  one  breaketh  and  heweth  wood  upon  the  earth. 

V.  8  should  be — 

"  As  (when)  one  furrows  and  cleaves  the  earth, 
So  our  bones  lie  scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  (Sheol) ." 
The  verse  is  difficult ;  but  probably  the  image  is  of  the  stones  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  to  which  the  bones  of  the  slain  are  compared.  As 
the  text  stands,  the  Psalmist  cries  to  God  for  help  over  the  whitening 
bones  of  his  servants.  Some,  however,  of  the  Ancient  Versions  read 
"  their  bones,"  and  thus  carry  on  to  this  verse  the  idea  of  v.  7 — the 
bones  of  those  hurled  from  the  rock  left  to  strew  the  earth  below. 

9  But  mine  eyes  look  unto  thee,  O  Lord  God  :  in 
thee  is  my  trust,  O  cast  not  out  my  soul. 

10  Keep  me  from  the  snare  that  they  have  laid  for 
me  :  and  from  the  traps  of  the  wicked  doers. 

11  Let  the  ungodly  fall  into  their  own  nets  to- 
gether :  and  let  me  ever  escape  them. 

V.  11.  Comp.  Ps.  vii.  17;  xxxv.  8. 

Psalm  CXLII.     Voce  mm  ad  Dominum. 

This  Psalm,  again  clearly  connected  with  the  preceding,  is  in  the  heading 
ascribed  to  David,  "  when  he  was  in  the  cave  " — the  cave  evidently  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  1)  or  Engedi  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  during  the  persecution  of  Saul. 
(Compare  the  heading  to  Ps.  Ivii.)  The  tenour  and  style  suit  well  with  the 
ascription  ;  and  the  Psalm,  though  simpler  and  easier  of  interpretation, 
describes  much  the  same  position  as  Ps.  cxl.,  cxli. 

It  is,  (a)  in  vv.  1-5,  a  complaint  to  the  Lord  out  of  trouble  and  desolation ; 
and,  {h)  in  vv.  6-9,  a  prayer  of  mingled  distress  and  faith  for  deliverance. 

I  CRIED  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice  :  yea,  even 
unto  the  Lord  did  I  make  my  supplication. 

v.l.  In  this  verse,  as  in  the  following  verses,  all  the  verbs  should 
be  in  the  present  tense,  "  I  cry,"  &c.  The  complaint  is  of  present 
distress,  fiiit  of  affliction  {vv.  1-3),  then  of  desertion  and  persecution 
{vv.  4,  5). 
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2  I  poured  out  my  complaints  before  bim  :  and 
shewed  him  of  my  trouble. 

3  When  my  spirit  was  in  heaviness  thou  knewest 
my  path  :  in  the  way  wherein  I  walked  have  they 
privily  laid  a  snare  for  me. 

V.  3.  Thou  Jcnewest  {knowest)  my  path.  This  consciousness  is  a 
gleam  thrown  from  above  in  the  darkness.  For  the  moment  it 
simply  shows  the  surrounding  troubles ;  for  the  future  it  is  the 
earnest  of  salvation. 

4  I  looked  also  upon  my  right  hand  :  and  saw 
there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me. 

V.  4.  On  my  right  hand — the  place  (see  Ps.  xvi.  9 ;  cix.  30 ; 
cxxi.  5)  where  protectors  and  friends  should  stand.  The  original  is 
more  graphic,  "  Look  at  my  right  hand  and  see !    There  is  none,"  &c. 

5  I  had  no  place  to  flee  unto  :  and  no  man  cared 
for  my  soul. 

V.  5.  My  soul  is  here  clearly  "  my  life,"  already  in  prison  (see  v.  9), 
and  doomed  to  death. 

6  I  cried  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  said  :  Thou  art 
my  hope,  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

V.  6.  3£y  hope  should  be  "  my  refuge  " — the  same  word  paraphrased 
as  "  place  to  flee  unto  "  in  v.  5.  God  is  a  present  refuge,  a  home  for 
the  homeless  soul ;  as  He  is  also  a  "  portion "  (comp.  Ps.  xvi.  6 ; 
Ixxiii.  25,  &c.)  for  the  destitute. 

In  the  land  of  the  living  (comp.  Ps.  xxvii.  13) — the  brightness  of 
life,  seen  as  all  the  brighter  out  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

7  Consider  my  complaint  :  for  I  am  brought  very 
low. 

8  0  deliver  me  from  my  persecutors  :  for  they  are 
too  strong  for  me, 

9  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  give 
thanks  unto  thy  Name  :  which  thing  if  thou  wilt 
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grant  me,  then  shall  the  righteous  resort  unto  my 
company. 

V.  9.  Out  of  prison — the  cave,  in  which  David  was  shut  up  by  the 
pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  3),  as  a  prisoner  condemned  to  die. 
The  latter  part  of  the  verse  should  probably  be  rendered  (much  as 
inA.y.)— 

"  The  righteous  shall  gather  round  me, 
Because  Thou  dealest  bountifully  with  me." 
As  always,  the  deliverance  of  one  servant  of  God  is  a  rallying  point 
of  encouragement  to  others. 

Psalm  CXLIII.     Domim,  exaudi. 

This  Psalm — the  last  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  used  in  our  Service 
on  Ash  Wednesday — belongs  in  style  and  tone  to  the  same  group  as  Ps.  cxl.- 
cxlii.,  and  bears,  like  them,  the  name  of  David.  In  some  copies  of  the  LXX. 
is  added,  "  when  he  fled  from  Absalom  his  son."  It  has  many  resemblances  to 
earlier  Psalms ;  and  this  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  later  date.  But,  if  not 
David's,  it  is  wonderfully  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms  of  his  later 
life.  For  we  find  in  it  a  tone  of  deeper  pathos,  a  stronger  conviction  of  sin, 
and  a  greater  calmness  than  in  the  preceding  Psalms — very  characteristic  of 
the  utterances  of  the  period  to  which  the  ascription  refers  it. 

It  is  divided  by  the  Selah  into  two  parts :  {a)  in  vv.  1-6,  the  complaint  of 
persecution  without,  consciousness  of  sin  within,  and  intense  longing  after 
God;  {h)  in  vv.  7-12,  the  cry  out  of  this  distress  for  God's  mercy,  both  in 
spiritual  light  and  in  temporal  deliverance. 

HEAR    my   prayer,    O    Lord,   and    consider    my 
desire   :  hearken  unto  me   for   thy  truth  and 
righteousness'  sake. 

V.  1.  For  Thy  truth  {faithfulness)  and  righteousness'  sake.  Here 
(as  in  Ps.  xxxi.  1 ;  cxv.  1)  the  appeal  is  to  God's  promise  to  His 
servant,  which  He  is  "  faithful  and  just "  to  keep — for  the  sake,  not 
of  man's  righteousness,  but  of  His  own.  It  is  joined  in  the  same 
breath  with  confession  of  utter  inability  to  stand  before  His  judgment 
— in  words  recalling  some  passages  of  the  Book  of  Job  (iv.  17-19; 
ix.  2,  3;  XV.  14-16;  xxv.  4-6).  The  whole  breathes  exactly  the 
spirit  of  1  John  i.  9,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 
The  affliction  is  recognised  as  His  judgment;  the  prayer  is  that  in 
judgment  He  may,  according  to  His  promise,  remember  mercy. 
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2  And  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant  : 
for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified. 

3  For  the  enemy  hath  persecuted  my  soul ;  he 
hath  smitten  my  life  down  to  the  ground  :  he  hath 
laid  me  in  the  darkness,  as  the  men  that  have  been 
long  dead. 

V.  3.  Darkness — the  darkness  of  the  shadow  of  death,  compared  to 
the  Shebl  of  the  spirits  "  long  dead  "  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5). 

4  Therefore  is  my  spirit  vexed  within  me  :  and  my 
heart  within  me  is  desolate. 

5  Yet  do  I  remember  the  time  past ;  I  muse  upon 
all  thy  works  :  yea,  I  exercise  myself  in  the  works  of 
thy  hands. 

V.  5.  The  time,  past — "  the  days  of  old  "  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  5, 
10,  11) — the  times  of  God's  blessing  in  the  earlier  years  of  youth 
and  prosperity  (comp.  Job  xxix.).  Such  remembrance  has  always  a 
tone  of  mingled  sadness  and  hope. 

6  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee  :  my  soul 
gaspeth  unto  thee  as  a  thirsty  land. 

V.  6.  Comp.  Ps.  xlii.  2 ;  Ixiii.  2.  The  "  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness "  is  ultimately  a  thirst  for  God.  The  metaphor  may 
well  have  been  suggested  by  the  flight  into  the  desert. 

7  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  soon,  for  my  spirit 
waxeth  faint  :  hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  lest  I  be 
like  unto  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

V.  7.  Comp.  Ps.  xxviii.  1 ;  Ixix.  16-18. 

8  O  let  me  hear  thy  loving-kindness  betimes  in 
the  morning,  for  in  thee  is  my  trust  :  shew  thou  me 
the  way  that  I  should  walk  in,  for  I  lift  up  my  soul 
unto  thee. 

V.  8.  Betimes  in  the  morning.  The  phrase,  of  course,  only  signifies 
"  early  " — a  speedy  dawn  upon  the  night  of  trouble ;  but  it  probably 
indicates  the  use  of  the  Psalm  as  an  Evening  Psalm. 
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9  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  mine  enemies  :  for  I  flee 
unto  thee  to  hide  me. 

V.  9.  I  flee  unto  Thee,  &c.  The  phrase  is  literally,  "Unto  Thee 
have  I  hidden  " — "  myself "  (that  is)  or  "  my  sorrow."  Comp. 
Ps.  cxlvi,  5,  6. 

10  Teach  me  to  do  the  thing  that  pleaseth  thee, 
for  thou  art  my  God  :  let  thy  loving  Spirit  lead  me 
forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness. 

V.  10.  Land  of  righteousness  should  be  "a  straight"  or  "level 
path."  The  sense  may  be  as  in  our  version,  or  "  in  a  path  of  safety, 
where  none  can  stumble"  (as  in  Ps.  xviii.  19;  xxvi.  12;  xxxi.  8). 
In  either  case  the  guidance  is  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  6)  not  only  from 
the  Providence,  but  from  the  "good  Spirit"  of  God. 

11  Quicken  me,  O  Lord,  for  thy  Name's  sake  :  and 
for  thy  righteousness'  sake  bring  my  soul  out  of 
trouble. 

12  And  of  thy  goodness  slay  mine  enemies  :  and 
destroy  all  them  that  vex  my  soul ;  for  I  am  thy 
servant. 

V.  12.  See  note  on  Ps.  cxxxvi.  15.  Whatever  of  human  frailty 
may  attach  to  the  desire  of  vengeance,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  to 
smite  the  oppressor  of  righteousness  is  a  part  of  "the  goodness" 
of  God. 

Psalm  CXLIV.     Benedictus  Dominus. 

This  Psalm,  noted  in  the  heading  as  "  David's,"  appears  to  bear  distinct 
marks  of  a  composite  character.  In  vv.  1-11  it  is  clearly  made  up  of  earlier 
Psalms  of  David  ;  at  i;.  12  there  is  an  abrupt  transition,  and  the  closing  verses 
are  of  marked  beauty  and  originality.  Probably  the  Psalm  is  of  late  date ;  and 
the  Psalmist  first  pours  out  his  soul  in  the  well-known  words  of  David,  and 
then  adds  a  prayer — his  own,  or  (as  some  think)  an  ancient  prayer  made  his 
own — for  blessing  upon  Israel. 

In  vv.  1-4  we  have  (a)  a  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  God's  strength 
and  the  littleness  of  man;  then,  (b)  in  vv.  5-11,  a  prayer  for  the  visible 
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interposition  of  His  Providence  to  defend  His  king  against  the  children  of 
the  stranger ;  lastly,  (c)  in  vv.  12-15,  a  picture  of  the  prosperity  desired  of 
God  for  Israel. 

BLESSED  be  the  Lord  my  strength  :  who  teach- 
eth  my  hands  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight ; 

2  My  hope  and  my  fortress,  my  castle  and  deliverer, 
my  defender  in  whom  I  trust  :  who  subdueth  my 
people  that  is  under  me. 

vv.1,2,  are  evidently  taken  from  Ps,  xviii.  1,  34,  47,  but  with  two 
characteristic  changes,  according  with  the  tone  of  the  preceding 
Psalms.  God  is  called  the  Psalmist's  "loving-kindness"  ("hope"), 
and  his  "refuge"  ("in  whom  I  trust").  Comp.  Ps.  cxliii.  1,  2,  8; 
cxlii.  5.  These  give  a  tinge  of  sadder  experience  to  the  exulting 
confidence  of  David's  great  Te  Deum. 

3  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  thou  hast  such  respect 
unto  him  :  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  so  regardest 
him? 

4  Man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought  :  his  time  passeth 
aw^ay  like  a  shadow. 

vv.  3,  4  are  again  taken  from  Ps.  viii.  4 ;  xxxix.  6,  7 ;  Job  xiv,  1,  2. 
But  the  use  of  them  here  in  contrast  with  the  eternal  strength  of 
God  is  entirely  original.  The  Psalmist  recognizes  a  "  strength  made 
perfect  in  weakness." 

5  Bow  thy  heavens,  0  Lord,  and  come  down  :  touch 
the  mountains,  and  they  shall  smoke. 

V.  5.  Comp.  Ps.  civ.  32.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the. descent 
on  Mount  Sinai. 

6  Cast  forth  thy  lightning,  and  tear  them  :  shoot 
out  thine  arrows,  and  consume  them. 

7  Send  down  thine  hand  from  above  :  deliver  me, 
and  take  me  out  of  the  great  waters,  from  the  hand 
of  strange  children  ; 
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8  Whose  mouth  talketh  of  vanity  :  and  their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  wickedness. 

9  I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto  thee,  O  God  :  and 
sing  praises  unto  thee  upon  a  ten-stringed  lute. 

V.  9.  See  Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  3 ;  xl.  3 ;  xcii.  3,  &c. 

10  Thou  hast  given  victory  unto  kings  :  and  hast 
delivered  David  thy  servant  from  the  j)eril  of  the 
sword. 

vv.  9,  10  are  an  utterance  of  anticipatory  thanksgiving  in  the 
midst  of  prayer,  based  on  recollections  of  past  mercy.  The  expression 
of  t'.  10  is  peculiar.  God  is  acknowledged  in  it  as  the  King  of  kings ; 
and  "David  His  servant"  taken  as  the  highest  type  of  the  kings 
to  whom  He  gives  victory.  The  blessing  to  David  is,  of  course, 
extended,  in  thought  and  hope,  to  the  children  of  David. 

11  Save  me,  and  deliver  me  from  the  hand  of 
strange  children  :  whose  mouth  talketh  of  vanity, 
and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  iniquity. 

vv.  5-8,  11  return  to  Ps.  xviii.  9,  13,  14,  10,  45,  4G,  only  changing 
its  triumphant  declarations  into  prayer,  and  interspersing  occasional 
references  to  other  Psalms ;  but,  as  before,  the  Psalm  handles  the  old 
materials  freely,  and  uses  expressions  peculiarly  its  own. 

vv.  7,  11  quote  the  earlier  Psalm;  but  the  phrase,  "the  strange 
children  "  ("  children  of  the  stranger  "),  must  have  had  a  larger  sense 
than  of  old.  To  David  they  were  but  the  hostile  nations  round ;  to 
the  later  Psalmist  not  only  these,  but  the  greater  conquerors  and 
oppressors  of  God's  people. 

12  That  our  sons  may  grow  up  as  the  young 
plants  :  and  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  the 
polished  corners  of  the  temple. 

v.  \2.  As  the  young  plants  (comp.  Ps.  csxviii.  4;  Isa.  liii.  2) — in 
■  continued  increase  of  strength  and  fruitfulness. 

As  the  polished  corners  of  the  Temple  (or  "the  palace") — in  grace 
and  richness  of  beauty.  The  word  "  comers  "  or  "  corner  pillars  "  is 
used  in  Zech.  ix.  15;  "pohshed"  is  "sculptured,"  or,  perhaps, 
"  varied  in  colour."    The  allusion  is  clearly  to  the  graceful  oma- 
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merited  corner-pillars  of  a  palace.  The  natural  idea  of  the  actual 
sculpture  of  these  into  human  figures  (like  Caryatides)  has  no 
historical  authority  nor,  perhaps,  probability. 

13  That  our  garners  may  be  full  and  plenteous 
with  all  manner  of  store  :  that  our  sheep  may  bring 
forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets. 

V.  13.  Streets  should  be  "fields." 

14  That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour,  that 
there  be  no  decay  :  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining  in  our  streets. 

V.  14.  The  translation  of  this  verse  is  singularly  difficult,  although 
the  general  sense  is  plain  enough.     Probably  the  best  rendering  is — 
*'  Our  cattle  laden  with  produce  (or  "  big  with  young  ") ; 
No  disaster,  no  breaking  in  (of  our  wells)  ; 
No  going  forth  (to  captivity),  no  cry  in  our  streets." 

15  Happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case  : 
yea,  blessed  are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  for 
their  God. 

vv.  12-15  present  a  simple  and  singularly  beautiful  picture  of  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  those  "  who  have,"  and  feel  that  they  have, 
"  the  Lord  for  their  God."  It  seems  to  have  about  it  a  tinge  of 
simpler  antiquity.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  free  quotation,  but  of  a  Psalm 
which  otherwise  we  do  not  know.  This  is  made  probable  by  the 
abruptness  and  difficulty  of  the  grammatical  connection  with  the 
previous  verses  in  the  original. 

Psalm  CXLV.     Exaltabo  te,  Deus. 

This  Psalm  is  an  acrostic  Psalm,  in  which  the  14th  letter  (Nun)  is  omitted. 
(The  omission  is  supplied  by  a  variation  of  v.  17  in  the  LXX.,  and  in  some 
versions  which  follow  it.)  It  is  headed  "  David's  Psalm  of  praise  " — the  word 
used  being  the  same  as  in  the  title  of  the  whole  book.  The  ascription  may 
only  indicate  its  character  as  a  typical  song  of  praise;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
more  probably  point  (as  in  other  Psalms  of  this  group)  to  a  work  originally 
that  of  David,  which  in  its  present  form  has  passed  under  other  hands.  It  is 
used  in  the  Church  as  the  last  Psalm  of  Whit  Sunday,  immediately  following 
Ps.  civ.,  to  which  it  bears  many  resemblances. 
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As  is  the  case  of  all  alphabetical  Psalms,  the  sectional  division  is  less 
marked  than  usual.  But  after  the  introductory  verses  (vv.  1,  2)  it  seems  to 
hymn  successively,  {a)  in  vv.  3-6,  God's  greatness;  (b)  in  vv.  7-16,  His 
goodness;  and,  (c)  in  vv.  17-21,  His  righteousness. 

I  WILL  magnify  thee,  O  God,  my  King  :  and  I  will 
praise  thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

2  Every  day  will  I  give  thanks  unto  thee  :  and 
praise  thy  Name  for  ever  and  ever. 

3  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  marvellous,  worthy  to  be 
praised  :  there  is  no  end  of  his  greatness. 

V.  3.  Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  1 ;  xcvi.  4 ;  Job  v.  9 ;  ix.  10. 

4  One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  unto  an- 
other :  and  declare  thy  power. 

5  As  for  me,  I  will  be  talking  of  thy  worship  :  thy 
glory,  thy  praise,  and  wondrous  works ; 

V.  5.  0/  Thy  worship,  &c.,  should  be  (much  as  in  A.  V.),  "  the 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  Thy  majesty."  God's  "  majesty "  is  His 
inherent  greatness ;  His  "  glory  "  is  the  manifestation  of  that  majesty ; 
and  its  "  splendour  "  in  the  brightness  of  this  manifestation,  is  seen 
by  the  eyes  of  men. 

6  So  that  men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy 
marvellous  acts  :  and  I  will  also  tell  of  thy  great- 
ness. 

vv.  5,  6  represent  vividly  the  individual  praise  of  the  inspired 
leader,  and  the  responsive  chorus  from  the  mass  of  men.  As  in 
teaching  and  action,  so  in  worship,  the  few  lead,  and  the  many 
follow. 

7  The  memorial  of  thine  abundant  kindness  shall 
be  shewed  :  and  men  shall  sing  of  thy  righteousness. 

V.  7  indicates  the  passage  to  the  consideration  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God,  which  form  the  leading  ideas  of  the  rest  of  the  Psalm. 

8  The  Lord  is  gracious,  and  merciful  :  long-suffer- 
ing, and  of  great  goodness. 
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V.  8.  Comp.  Ps.  ciii.  8,  and  the  revelation  of  God  to  Moses  in 
Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7. 

9  The  Lord  is  loving  unto  every  man  :  and  his 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works. 

10  All  thy  works  praise  thee,  O  Lord  :  and  thy 
saints  give  thanks  unto  thee. 

v.\^  sets  forth  the  double  hymn  of  praise  always  going  up  to  God 
— the  deep  inarticulate  praise  of  "  All  His  works  "  (as  in  Ps.  cxlviii. 
and  in  the  Benedicite),  and  the  clear  and  conscious  adoration  of  "  His 
saints,"  who  not  only  praise,  but  "  bless  "  Him  in  thankfulness. 

11  They  shew  the  glory  of  thy  kingdom  :  and  talk 
of  thy  power ; 

12  That  thy  power,  thy  glory,  and  mightiness  of 
thy  kingdom  :  might  be  known  unto  men. 

13  Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom  :  and 
thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  ages. 

V.  13.  Comp.  Dan.  iv.  3,  34.  What  is  infinite  in  greatness  must 
be  infinite  in  duration. 

vv.  11-13  go  back  to  the  greatness  and  eternity  of  God's  kingdom ; 
but  now,  with  peculiar  beauty  of  idea,  dwell  on  it,  as  shown  forth 
especially  in  His  graciousness.  He  "  declares  His  Almighty  power 
most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and  pity."  The  contemplation  of 
simple  majesty  breathes  merely  awe;  the  sense  of  graciousness  in 
majesty  adds  to  it  the  glow  of  thankfulness. 

14  The  Lord  upholdeth  all  such  as  fall  :  and  lifteth 
up  all  those  that  are  down. 

v.li  turns  to  dwell  on  God's  especial  mercy  to  man,  the  fallen  and 
the  lowly  (comp.  Ps.  cxlvii.  3,  4) ;  and  the  thought  leads  on  (in 
vv.  15,  16)  to  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  on  His  sustaining  hand 
(comp.  Ps.  civ.  27,  28). 

15  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee,  O  Lord  :  and 
thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season. 

16  Thou  openest  thine  hand  :  and  fillest  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness. 
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17  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways  :  and  holy 
in  all  his  works. 

V.  17.  Holy  should  probably  be  "  merciful "  (as  in  Jer.  iii.  12,  the 
only  other  place  where  the  word  is  used).  The  Psalmist  dwells 
finally  on  God's  relation  to  those  who  are  His,  as  a  relation  both  of 
righteousness  and  of  mercy.  Thej'  "call  upon  Him;"  they  ""fear 
Him;"  they  "love  Him."  He  hears,  saves,  and  preserves  them. 
Only  in  connection  with  this  salvation  of  those  who  love  Him  does 
the  Psalm  glance  at  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly,  who  war  against 
them  and  against  Him. 

18  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
him  :  yea,  all  such  as  call  upon  him  faithfully.    , 

19  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  : 
he  also  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  help  them. 

20  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  him.  : 
but  scattereth  abroad  all  the  ungodly. 

21  My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord  : 
and  let  all  flesh  give  thanks  unto  his  holy  Name  for 
ever  and  ever. 

t'.  21  sums  up  the  idea  of  the  whole.  The  Psalmist  leads  the  choir 
of  God's  praise ;  "  all  flesh  "  is  called  to  join  it. 

Psalm  CXLVI.    Lauda,  anima  mm. 

This  Psalm  opens  a  group  of  five  Hallelujah  Psalms,  closing  the  Psalter  with 
praise — sometimes  called  a  second  "  Hallel,'"'  in  relation  to  the  "  Great  Hallel " 
of  Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.  In  the  LXX.  this  Psalm  and  the  next  two  are  ascribed  to 
Haggai  and  Zechariah.  The  whole  group  evidently  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  and  nothing  is  more  likelj  than  that  the  Psalms  were  composed 
as  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  restored  Temple  Service.  This  Psalm  is  closely 
connected  in  idea  with  Ps,  cxlv.,  and  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it, 
even  in  detail.  Like  all  the  compositions  of  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  it  is 
full  also  of  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms.  It  is  simply  a  contrast  of  the 
frailty  of  all  earthly  trust  with  the  blessedness  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  who  (as  in 
Ps.  cxlv.)  is  described  as  beyond  all  else  a  God  of  mercy  to  all  phases  of  human 
suffering  and  weakness. 
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PRAISE  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  while  I  live  will 
I  praise  the  Lord  :  yea,  as  long  as  I  have  any 
being,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God. 

V.  1.  Comp.  Ps.  ciii.  1 ;  civ.  33.  The  being  of  man  is  viewed  as 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  breath  of  God ;  therefore  every  moment 
of  its  existence  is  to  be  devoted  to  Him. 

2  O  put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  child 
of  man  :  for  there  is  no  help  in  them. 

V.  2.  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  (comp,  Ps.  cvii.  40 ;  cxviii.  8,  9  ; 
cxis.  23,  161;  Isa.  ii.  22).  These  words,  which  have  passed  into  a 
proverb  (with  perhaps  some  variation  from  their  original  meaning) 
refer  evidently  in  the  first  instance  to  the  princes  of  the  Persian 
Empire  and  its  subject  kings  around,  as  alternately  favouring  and 
persecuting  the  people  of  God.  We  read  (Ezra  v.  1,2;  vi.  14)  of  the 
encouragement  needed  from  the  lips  of  the  Prophets.  These  words 
of  the  Psalm  convey  just  the  needful  encouragement;  and  those  who, 
like  Nehemiah,  obeyed  the  prophet's  call,  acted  precisely  in  its  spirit. 

3  For  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth  forth  he  shall 
turn  again  to  his  earth  :  and  then  all  his  thoughts 
perish. 

V.  3.  The  true  rendering  (as  in  A.  V.)  is  more  graphic — 
I  "  His  breath  goeth  forth ; 

He  returneth  to  his  earth ; 

In  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 

4  Blessed  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his 
help  :  and  whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God ; 

5  Who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  therein  is  :  who  keepeth  his  promise  for  ever ; 

vv.  4,  5  dwell,  as  usual  in  the  Psalms  of  this  date,  on  God,  as  at 
once  the  "  God  of  Jacob  "  and  "  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  " 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxi.  2,  4;  cxxiv,  7;  cxxxiv.  4).  In  the  sense  of  the 
nearer  relation  is  the  secret  of  love  ;  in  the  larger  conception  the 
secret  of  reverence ;  in  both  the  ground  of  faith. 

6  Who  helpeth  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong  : 
who  feedeth  the  hun2:rv. 
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7  The  Lord  looseth  men  out  of  prison  :  the  Lord 
giveth  sight  to  the  blind. 

8  The  Lord  helpeth  them  that  are  fallen  :  the 
Lord  careth  for  the  righteous. 

9  The  Lord  careth  for  the  strangers ;  he  defend- 
eth  the  fatherless  and  widow  :  as  for  the  way  of 
the  ungodly,  he  turneth  it  upside  down. 

vv.  G-9.  The  Psalmist,  after  glancing  at  God's  Almighty  power, 
dwells  in  detail  on  His  mercy  to  the  oppressed,  the  famished,  the 
captives,  the  blinded,  and  the  fallen ;  only  in  relation  to  this  does  He 
touch  on  His  punishment  of  the  ungodly  (comp.  Ps.  cxlv.  15-20). 
In  all  these  forms  of  mercy  there  is  clearly  reminiscence  (literal  or 
metaphorical)  of  the  returning  and  restored  exiles ;  in  all  (it  has  been 
noted)  there  is  unconscious  foreshadowing  of  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Eedeemer  on  earth. 

10  The  Lord  thy  God,  O  Sion,  shall  be  King  for 
evermore  :  and  throughout  all  generations. 

v.\^  naturally  ends  the  whole  by  dwelling  on  the  eternity  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom  and  of  His  covenant  with  Israel.  Even  the  fulness 
of  His  mercy  would  not  satisfy,  if  it  could  pass  away  (comp.  Ps. 
cxlv.  13). 

Psalm  CXLVII.    LaudaU  Dominum. 

This  Psalm,  also  obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  has  been  referred 
with  much  probability  to  the  great  occasion  of  thanksgiving  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  of  Jerusalem  (see  vv.  2,  3,  13),  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  "  when  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off."  The  leading 
idea  of  the  Psalm,  recurring  again  and  again,  is  the  working  out  of  the  same 
double  conception  of  the  Lord  touched  on  in  Ps.  cxlv.  10-16  ;  cxlvi.  4,  5.  His 
almighty  rule  over  the  world,  and  His  special  and  tender  providence  over 
Israel,  are  brought  out  repeatedly  in  singularly  beautiful  contrast.  The  Psalm 
is  full  of  reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms,  especially  Ps.  xxxiii.,  civ.,  and  of  the 
Book  of  Job ;  in  one  passage  {vv,  3-5)  it  closely  follows  Isa.  xl.  26-29  ;  but  it 
has  yet  all  the  force  and  freedom  of  originality. 

After  the  introductory  verses  (1,  2),  calling  for  praise  to  the  Lord,  "  the 
builder  up  of  Jerusalem,"  we  have,  {a)  in  vv.  3-6,  a  thanksgiving  to  Him  as  at 
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once  the  Creator  of  the  great  Universe  and  the  tender  Guardian  of  the  lowly ; 
then,  (b)  in  vv.  7-11,  a  description  of  His  beneficence  to  all  the  earth,  yet 
especially  to  those  who  fear  Him;  lastly,  in  vv.  12-20,  the  praise  of  Him,  who 
has  "  made  fast  the  gates "  of  Jerusalem,  and  who,  besides  the  revelation  of 
Himself  in  the  mystery  of  His  creative  word,  gives  the  new  word  of  revelation 
to  Israel. 

0  PRAISE  the  Lord,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
sing  praises  unto  our  God  :  yea,  a  joyful  and 
pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  thankful. 

V.  1.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxiii.  1 ;  xcii.  1  ;  cxxxv.  3.  The  general  expres- 
sions of  praise  are,  however,  here  clenched  by  special  reference  to  the 
"  building  up  of  Jerusalem  "  and  the  gathering  of  the  "  outcasts " 
(Isa.  xi.  12 ;  Ivi.  8)  from  captivity. 

2  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem  :  and  gather 
together  the  out-casts  of  Israel. 

3  He  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart  :  and 
giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness. 

4  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  :  and  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names. 

5  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  great  is  his  power  •  yea, 
and  his  wisdom  is  infinite. 

6  The  Lord  setteth  up  the  meek  :  and  bringeth  the 
ungodly  down  to  the  ground. 

vv.  3-6.  The  contrast  of  these  verses  brings  out  with  peculiar 
force  and  beauty  the  harmony  of  the  majestic  sweep  of  God's  general 
Providence  with  the  tenderness  of  His  special  Providence  over  the 
afflicted  and  the  lowly.  Perhaps  it  stands  out  here  more  strikingly 
than  even  in  Isa.  xl.  26-29,  where  the  two  ideas  are  linked  together 
by  the  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  behold,"  which  has  evident 
reference  to  the  great  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  5).  Each 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe,  represented  m 
the  starry  sky,  forces  on  us  still  more  vividly  the  sense  of  the  con- 
trast. The  intellect  loses  itself  in  the  power  and  "  infinite  wisdom  " 
of  the  Creator  (v,  5) ;  the  moral  nature  recognises  His  righteousness 
and  love  to  each  of  us,  shewn,  as  in  exaltation  of  the  meek,  so  also  in 
humiliation  of  proud  ungodliness  (v.  6). 
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7  0  sing  unto  the  Lord  with  thanksgiving  :  sing 
praises  upon  the  harp  unto  our  God ; 

8  Who  covereth  the  heaven  with  clouds,  and  pre- 
pareth  rain  for  the  earth  :  and  maketh  the  grass 
to  grow  upon  the  mountains,  and  herb  for  the  use 
of  men  ; 

9  Who  giveth  fodder  unto  the  cattle  :  and  feedeth 
the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him. 

vv.  8,  9  obviously  recall  Job  xxxviii.  26,  27,  41  (see  also  Ps.  civ. 
13,  14,  27,28).  The  words  "herb  for  the  use  of  men,"  inserted 
from  the  LXX.,  are  not  in  the  original,  and  break  the  order  of 
thought ;  which  is  of  the  beneficent  gift  of  the  dew  and  rain  on  the 
far-off  mountain  pastures,  "  where  no  man  is  " — food  for  the  beast 
grazing,  and  for  the  raven  crying,  in  the  wilderness  (Job  xxxviii.  41). 

10  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  strength  of  an 
horse  :  neither  delighteth  he  in  any  man's  legs. 

V.  10  again  comes  in  with  some  abruptness  of  contrast,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  passage  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  15-17,  obviously  quoted. 
The  strength  of  the  war  horse  and  the  swiftness  of  the  warrior  are 
nothing  before  the  Almighty ;  the  fear  of  His  righteousness  and  trust 
in  His  mercy  are  everything. 

1 1  But  the  Lord's  delight  is  in  them  that  fear  him  : 
and  put  their  trust  in  his  mercy. 

12  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  :  praise  thy  God, 
0  Sion. 

13  For  he  hath  made  fast  the  bars  of  thy  gates  : 
and  hath  blessed  thy  children  within  thee. 

V.  13  contains  the  clearest  reference  to  the  completion  of  Nehe- 
miah's  work  (Neh.  xii.),  securing  from  man's  enmity  the  gifts 
of  God. 

14  He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders  :  and  filleth 
thee  with  the  flour  of  wheat. 

V.  14.  Maketh  peace  in  thy  borders  should  be,  more  strikingly, 
"  maketh  thy  borders  peace." 
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The  flour  of  wheat  is  the  "fat  of  wheat"  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  17,  and 
the  Song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  14). 

15  He  sendeth  forth  his  commandment  upon  earth : 
and  his  word  runneth  very  swiftly. 

16  He  giveth  snow^  like  wool  :  and  scattereth  the 
hoar-frost  like  ashes. 

17  He  casteth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  :  w^ho  is 
able  to  abide  his  frost? 

18  He  sendeth  out  his  word,  and  melteth  them  : 
he  bloweth  with  his  wind,  and  the  waters  flow. 

vv.  15-18  once  more  go  back  with  abrupt  emphasis  to  the  universal 
power  of  God's  creative  and  sustaining  word,  in  the  mysterious  laws 
of  the  fleecj  snow,  the  fine  covering  of  hoar-frost,  and  the  "ice- 
morsels  "  of  the  hail — sent  in  all  their  inclemency,  yet  melted  into 
the  supply  which  feeds  the  streams  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  (comp. 
Job  xxxvii.  6-13;  xxxviii.  22-27;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  Possibly  the 
striking  vividness  of  description  may  have  been  suggested  by  some 
remarkable  exhibition  of  this  natural  phenomenon  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Psalmist. 

19  He  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob  :  his  statutes 
and  ordinances  unto  Israel. 

^'.  19  contrasts  the  creative  word  of  Gen.  i.  3,  &c.,  with  the  word 
of  Revelation  to  Israel.  The  former  phrase  marks  belief,  not  only  in 
a  Supreme  Power,  but  in  a  living  God,  "  who  spake  and  it  was  done  " 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  8,  9 ;  cxlviii.  5).  The  latter  goes  on  to  faith  in  His 
special  manifestation  of  Himself,  by  "the  word  of  the  Lord" — that  is, 
by  direct  intelligible  revelation — to  Israel,  as  chosen  out  of  the  nations. 
The  two  beliefs  (as  all  history  shews)  support  and  illustrate  each  other. 

20  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  :  neither 
have  the  heathen  knowledge  of  his  laws. 

Psalm  CXLVIII.     Laudate  Dominum. 

In  this  magnificent  Psalnc — evidently  the  original  of  the  Benedicite,  and  of 
countless  hymns  of  praise  in  the  Church — the  idea,  running  through  this  group 
of  Psalms,  reaches  a  glorious  climax.  It  is  a  call  for  universal  praise  of  the 
Creator  from  all  beings  in  heaven  and  earth ;  and  this  natural  hymn  of  thanks- 
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giving  is  taken  up,  in  deeper  knowledge  and  intensity  of  feeling,  by  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord.  In  this  Psalm,  as  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  idea  of  something  Divine  in  Nature,  or  even  of  a 
Divine  voice  speaking  through  Nature  ;  all  beings  are  simply  creatures,  know- 
ing and  praising  Him  who  made  them. 

In  vv.  1-6  (a)  the  hymn  of  praise  is  called  for  from  the  hosts  of  heaven ; 
invv.  7-12  {h)  from  all  the  orders  of  creation  on  earth;  v.  \^  (c)  is  the 
final  thanksgiving  of  the  saints  chosen  and  exalted  of  God.  (Compare  with 
(a)  vv.  1-17  of  the  Benedicite,  with  (b)  vv.  18-26,  and  with  (c)  vv.  27-32.) 

PRAISE  the  Lord  of  heaven  :  praise  him  in 


0 


the  height, 

V.  1.  The  verse  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.) — 

"  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  heavens, 
Praise  Him  in  the  heights." 
It  is  a  true  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 

2  Praise  him,  all  ye  angels  of  his  :  praise  him, 
all  his  host. 

V.  2.  The  angels  are  dwelt  upon  in  this  connection,  not  merely  as 
the  highest  order  of  created  being  (comp.  Ps.  ciii.  20,  21),  but 
probably  as  the  ministers  of  God  in  the  outer  sphere,  serving  Him  in 
the  forces  of  Nature  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  4 ;  Heb.  i.  7).  How  emphatically 
the  idea  of  angelic  ministry  is  stamped  on  the  later  thought  of  Israel 
is  shown  plainly  in  the  whole  Book  of  Daniel.. 

3  Praise  him,  sun  and  moon  :  praise  him,  all  ye 
stars  and  light. 

V.  3.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars — the  gods  of  all  idolatry  (see  Job 
xxxi.  26,  27)— were  speciially  the  objects  of  Chaldaean  worship,  with, 
which  the  Captivity  had  made  the  Israelites  familiar.    Naturally  stress 
is  laid  on  their  service  to  the  will  of  the  One  true  God. 

4  Praise  him,  all  ye  heavens  r  and  ye  waters  that 
are  above  the  heavens. 

V.  4  obviously  refers  to  Gen.  i.  6-8.  The  original  is  more  striking, 
"  the  heaven  of  heavens "  (comp.  Deut.  x.  14 ;  1  Kings  viii.  27 ; 
Ps.  cxv.  16) — the  boundless  unknown  regions  beyond  the  firmament. 

5  Let  them  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord  :  for 
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he  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  made ;  he  com- 
manded, and  they  were  created. 

6  He  hath  made  them  fast  for  ever  and  ever  :  he 
hath  given  them  a  law  which  shall  not  be  broken. 

vv.  5,  6,  quoting  Ps.  xxxiii.  6-9,  evidently  refer  to  the  powers  of 
Nature,  as  such,  bound  in  their  invariable  order,  not  by  some  un- 
known law  of  necessity,  but  by  the  creative  word  of  God.  The  fixity 
of  Nature  is  described  as  resting  on  the  "covenant"  of  God  in 
Gen.  viii.  21,  22 ;  ix.  12-16.  In  the  very  obedience  to  this  law,  the 
Psalmist  seems  to  recognise  a  silent  praise  of  Him  who  made  it. 

7  Praise  the  Lord  upon  earth  :  ye  dragons,  and 
all  deeps ; 

V.  7.  Dragons  (as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14)  are  the  great  sea-monsters  of 
"the  deeps."  They  are  spoken  of  separately  from  the  familiar 
animal  creation  of  v.  10 — probably  aa  the  unknown  and  mysterious 
inhabitants  of  the  great  deep  from  which  the  Psalm  starts. 

8  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and   vapours   :  wind  and 
storm,  fulfilling  his  word ; 

V.  8.  Fire  and  hail — the  lightning  and  hail  (see  Ps.  cv.  32).  Comp. 
Ps.  xviii.  12,  13  and  Ex.  ix.  23,  24. 

Snoiv  and  vapours.  The  " vapour '^  is  "smoke,"  real  or  apparent, 
rising  from  the  mountains.  It  corresponds  to  the  "fire,"  as  the 
"snow  "to  the  "hail.'' 

Stormy  ivind  fulfilling  Bis  word  (see  Ps.  cvii.  25) — by  all  earthly 
force  irresistible,  but  by  His  word  raised  and  stayed. 

9  Mountains  and  all  hills  :  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars ; 

V.  9.  The  "  cedars  "  of  Lebanou  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  16)  were  to  Hebrew 
poetry  the  special  type  of  the  majesty  of  the  great  forest-tree,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  "  fruitful  trees  "  of  human  cultivation. 

10  Beasts  and  all  cattle   :  worms   and   feathered 
fowls ; 

V.  10.  Worms  should  be  "creeping  things"  (as  in  A.  Y.) — ^joined 
with  the  "  fowls  "  in  Gen.  i.  20. 
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11  Kings  of  the  earth  and  all  people  :  princes  and 
all  judges  of  the  world  ; 

12  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children, 
praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord  :  for  his  Name  only  is 
excellent,  and  his  praise  above  heaven  and  earth. 

vv.  11,  12  describe  humanity,  in  all  variety  of  rank  and  sex  and 
age,  as  crowning  the  hymn  of  praise,  not  (as  in  vv.  5,  6)  under  in- 
variable law,  but  in  free  recognition  of  the  "  excellency "  of  God's 
Name. 

13  He  shall  exalt  the  horn  of  his  people  ;  all  his 
saints  shall  praise  him  :  even  the  children  of  Israel, 
even  the  people  that  serveth  him. 

V.  13.  All  His  saints  shall  praise  Him  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
original,  "  the  praise  of  all  His  saints,"  which  may  refer  (as  here 
explained)  to  God  Himself,  or  to  "  His  exaltation  of  the  horn  of  His 
people." 

That  serveth  Him  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.)  "a  people  near  unto 
Him"  (see  Deut.  iv.  7;  Ps.  xlvi.  1;  cxlv.  18,  &c.).  It  was  this 
"nearness  to  God  " — now  extended  to  the  whole  Church  (Eph.  ii.  13) 
through  the  blood  of  Christ— which  gave  deeper  knowledge  and 
therefore  greater  power  to  praise. 


Psalm   CXLIX.     Cantate  Domino. 

This  Psalm,  evidently  of  the  same  date  as  the  preceding,  strikes  a  far 
narrower  and  intenser  keynote.  It  is  a  praise  of  God  from^  Israel  alone  in 
the  da,y  of  deliverance ;  it  is  an  exultation  in  the  hope  of  renewal  of  the  old 
victories,  and  of  vengeance  on  the  heathen  oppressors  (comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii.  1,  9). 
In  its  literal  sense  it  is  of  the  older  Covenant,  never  reproduced  without 
spiritual  anachronism  under  the  New.  "Our  weapons  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  "  (2  Cor.  x.  4) ;  our 
"two-edged  sword"  is  the  "Word  of  God"  (Eph.  vi.  17;  Heb.  iv.  12); 
our  "  chains  "  bring  "  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ " 
(2  Cor.  X.  5).  There  will  be  righteous  vengeance  (as  the  Apocalypse  abun- 
dantly testifies),  but  it  belongs  to  the  Lord  alone. 

In  vv.  1-4  {a)  it  is  simply  a  hymn  of  praise ;  in  vv.  5-9  {h)  a  fierce 
anticipation  of  triumph. 
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OSING  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song  :  let  the  con- 
gregation of  saints  praise  him. 

V.  1.  A  new  song  (as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  3 ;  xcvi.  1 ;  cxliv.  9)  is  the  old 
song  of  praise,  made  new  by  newness  of  heart  and  newness  of  air. 

2  Let  Israel  rejoice  in  him  that  made  him  :  and 
let  the  children  of  Sion  be  joyful  in  their  King. 

3  Let  them  praise  his  Name  in   the   dance  :  let 
them  sing  praises  unto  him  with  tabret  and  harp. 

V.  3.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2 :  cl.  4).  The  exultation  in  the  new 
deliverance  breaks  out,  as  of  old  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  in 
"  timbrels  and  dances  "  (Ex.  xv.  20),  and  with  the  same  intermixture 
of  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  Israel. 

4  For  the  Lord  hath  pleasure  in  his  people  :  and 
helpeth  the  meek -hearted. 

V.  4.  Helpeth  the  meek-hearted  is  an  inadequate  rendering  of  the 
original,  ''  He  shall  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation  "  (as  in  A.  V.) 
— clothing  their  unworthiness  in  the  glorious  garments  of  salvation 
(comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  9,  17 :  Isa.  Ixi.  3, 10 ;  Zech.  iii.  3,  4  ;  Rev.  xix.  8). 

5  Let  the  saints  be  joyful  with  glory  :   let  them 
rejoice  in  their  beds. 

V.  5.  In  their  beds  (comp.  Job  xxxv.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  7) — the  secret 
thanksgiving,  as  well  as  in  the  public  rejoicing  of  the  former  clause. 

6  Let  the  praises  of  God  be  in  their  mouth  :  and 
a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hands ; 

7  To  be  avenged  of  the  heathen  :  and  to  rebuke 
the  people  ; 

8  To  bind  their  kings  in  chains  :  and  their  nobles 
with  links  of  iron. 

9  That  they  may  be   avenged  of  them,  as   it   is 
written  :  Such  honour  have  all  his  saints. 

t\  9  should  probably  be  rendered — 

"To  execute  on  them  the  judgment  written, 
It  is  the  honour  of  His  saints." 
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It  was  the  thought  that  vengeance  was  the  righteous  retribution, 
written  in  the  book  of  God,  wMch  made  Israel  glory  in  inflicting  it. 
vv.  6-9.  The  sword,  first  wielded  in  defence  (as  in  Neh.  iv.  18), 
was  afterwards  to  be  an  instrument  of  triumph  and  vengeance,  as 
in  the  old  conquest  under  Joshua,  which  is  evidently  alluded  to 
throughout.  The  Psalmist  perhaps  desires  to  fire  the  broken-spirited 
despondency,  which  the  history  shows  to  have  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  returned  exiles. 

Psalm  CL.     LaudaU  Dominum. 

This  Psalm  is  an  expansion  of  the  Doxology  which  closes  each  book  of  the 
Psalter  (see  Ps.  xli.  13;  Ixxii.  18,  19;  Ixxxix.  50;  cvi.  46),  crowning  the  last 
book  and  the  whole  Psalter  itself.  It  rises  once  more  to  the  great  idea  of 
Ps.  cxlviii.  While  the  body  of  the  Psalm  (in  vv.  3-5)  echoes  the  music  of  the 
earthly  sanctuary,  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  universal  praise  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

0  PRAISE  God  in  his  holiness  :  praise  him  in  the 
firmament  of  his  power. 

v.l.  In  His  holiness  should  be  (as  in  A.  V.),  "in  His  sanctuary." 
The  parallelism  with  the  second  clause  makes  it  clear  that  the 
sanctuary  is  the  "  holy  Temple  "  of  Heaven  (Hab.  ii.  20),  the  firma- 
ment of  His  power  (comp.  Ps.  xix.  1),  on. which  His  glory  is  visibly 
written. 

2  Praise  him  in  his  noble  acts  :  praise  him  accord- 
ing to  his  excellent  greatness. 

v:  2.  His  noble  acts,  seen  on  earth,  manifest  the  excellent  greatness, 
which  fills  the  heaven. 

3  Praise  him  in  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  :  praise 
him  upon  the  lute  and  harp. 

4  Praise  him  in  the  cymbals  and  dances  :  praise 
hha  upon  the  strings  and  pipe. 

V.  4.  Strings  and  pipe.  The  "  strings "  must  denote  sc^me  par- 
ticular instrument,  as  the  lute  and  harp  (both  stringed  instruments) 
have  already  been  mentioned.  The  "  pipe  "  with  which,  as  a  wind 
instrument,  it  is  contrasted,  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  a  simple 
anticipation  of  the  "  organ  "  (by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Vulgate 
and  in  our  A.  V.).     But  it  is  more  probably  a  true  pipe  or  flute. 
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5  Praise  him. upon  the  well-tuned  cymbals  :  praise 
him  upon  the  loud  cymbals. 

V.  5.  The  well-tuned  cymbals  .  ...  the  loud  cymbals  is  properly 
"  cymbals  of  clear  tone  and  cymbals  of  loudness " — cymbals  smaller 
and  larger,  of  note  high  and  low. 

vv.  3-5  refer  successively  to  all  the  instruments  of  the  sanctuary — 
the  trumpet  (or  rather  curved  cornet  of  ram's  horn,  see  Josh  vi.  6) 
giving  the  signal  of  warship,  the  lute  (or  psaltery)  and  harp  accom- 
panying the  voice,  the  timbrel  (or  tambourine)  used  for  the  dance, 
the  "strings"  and  pipe  (or  flute),  and  the  clash  of  the  cymbal  (comp. 
Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  Ixxxi.  3;  xcviii.  6;  cxliv.  9;  cxlix.  3;  1  Chr.  xv.  16, 
19,  28,  &c.) — each,  no  doubt,  in  the  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalm, 
chiming  in  successively,  and  all  joining  in  the  final  burst  of  praise. 

6  Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  :  praise  the 
Lord. 

V.  6.  As  V.  1  called  for  the  universal  worship  of  heaven,  so  this 
verse  invites  the  praise  of  all  living  beings  on  earth — both  the  dumb 
praise  of  the  lower  creatures,  and  the  articulate  praise  of  men.  It 
sums  up  grandly  the  whole  Psalter  as  the  great  "  Book  of  Praises." 
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